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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

A NATURAL tendency in all educational instruction is to present 
fundamental theoiy rather than its concrete applications, and many 
students find themselves unalile to apply this fundamental theory to 
the practical situations which they later meet in the school. Still 
more, when a difficult concrete .situation develops quickly in teaching 
practice, tlie student quite often tries to solve it empirically, rather 
than in the light of some established theoiy he earlier may have 
learned. Still worse, there is a certain amount of administrative 
theory, as presented in the average textbook in school administra¬ 
tion, which cannot, in practice, be applied because one cannot find 
a real problem or concoct an imaginary one which will put the 
theory into use. 

With this common defect in teaching and textbooks in mind, the 
author of this volume has prepared a case textbook on secondary- 
school administration in which the concrete situations are presented 
first, and the fundamental theory which applies is then to 1)c worked 
out from the case situation. In a st‘.ric.s of nearly two hundred cases, 
practically all drawn from actual school situations iti smaller high 
schools, the author has first presented an actual administrative 
problem, and then followed it by a series of questions designed to 
bring out the fundamental theory involved and awl the class in its 
solution. “Here is the problem; what is the theory?” has been his 
attitude throughout. 

That the cases presented may lie thoroughly inclusive of type 
situations, the author made a critical study of some twenty-five books 
on school administration, so that everything needed for a good 
course on secondary-school administration might be included. 
Next he gathered, over a period of years, a large number of type 
problems from high-school principals, from which nearly two hun¬ 
dred were selected for Inclusion in this volume. Finally, he has 
tried out the book in his own teaching, and feels sure that the col¬ 
lection is representative and that the problems are in good shape for 
teaching purposes, The volume, he feels, contains everything 
needed for a thorough course in secondary-school administration. 
His own preface states succinctly the problem he had in mind in 
preparing the present text. 

This volume, like the preceding one dealing with Everyday Prob~ 
Urns in Classroom Management, is well adapted for use by itself as a 
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PREFACE 


In presenting some two hundred problems and case situations, both 
theoretical and practical in nature, which deal more or less directly 
with the work of the secondary-school administrator, the writer has 
been forced into something of an analysis of the causes for success or 
failure of this tjflicial. In general, the conclusion is that he fails in 
specifics rather than in generalities. To the casual reader the 
situations which have been developed may seem extreme and 
perhaps far-fetched. Such is far from the truth. The situations 
presented are real situations and have come directly to the author 
from practical school administrators. To depict the prosaic, the 
ordinaiy, that which always happens and for which the solution is 
obvious, is more or le.s.s a waste of time. There is little reason to 
believe that it is the ordinary, the prosaic, and the humdrum which 
gives serious trouble to the professionally ambitious schoolman. 

The hook has been developed primarily for the small high school, 
and a majority of the problems and case situations are of a type 
which appear rarely, if at all, in the large secondary school. This has 
been done with the thought that the administrator of the large high 
school has served his apprenticeship both in training and ex¬ 
periential situations. Corusistcntly the attack has been to develop 
the problem in such a way that the student can sec plainly the issue 
involved. The theoiy then tends to be developed from his class 
discussions, his selected reading, and the exercise of judgment. 
Conscioiusly the problems have Isecn developed from the viewpoint 
of the difficulty first and the theory second, rather than the theory 
first and its application second. To put the reader into the adminis¬ 
trative situation whenever possible, and, when impo.ssiblc to do this, 
to make the thcoiy thoroughly understandable by means of a clear 
illustration, has been the intention throughout the work. 

The problems make no pretense of being all-inclusive, but there 
has been a careful elfort made to provide that no fundamental 
theory of secondary education, which has in it the probability of 
being a serious trouble-maker for the inexperienced principal, has 
been neglected. 

The questions following each problem are always broader in their 
iinijfications than is the problem itself. This has been done delib¬ 
erately that the well-trained college instructor, who will use the book 
as a text, may increase the scope of the field as much as he sees fit. 



PREFACE 

it i?-t considered in this case as 

avoided writing to any considerable 
exSiUn" purely expository way. choosing to put the theory into 
“Souths of hh speakers rather than to express it nmseH. Al- 
SLgh this does not make always for concreteness o sta ennen.t the 
S beeves that the dialogue makes for clarity lor the student. 
Sly in introducing new chapter and in making the tran,smon.s be- 
types of problems has the purely expository style ol writing 
been uS. Because of this a slightly choppy effect may be pre.smit 
at timpqj but it has been considered advisable to risk this delect 

rather than to present unillustrated theory. y. i * • 

The book is not intended as a supplementary text. Rather it is 
intended to be broad enough in its scope and lively cnougli in Us 
presentation to be a satisfactory text for secondar>>.school aditnnis- 
tration courses when used by itself. The rcrcreiKX'.s at the close oi 
each chapter have been carefully selected, and by liiniliiig ibe 
selection for each chapter to those which most specifically cover in 
theory the case situations presented, it is possililt! for tht| rollegc; 
instructor to make available for his class the very best tiHering in 
the field of secondary-school administration, without putting an 
undue strain upon the smaller library. 

The author is indebted to many persons who gave willingly ot 
their time and effort in various ways to developing and presenting 
the material of the book. Particuleirly is he indebted to Irene Niles 
for her painstaking care in securing the best po.ssible pre.si!ntalion oi 
material included, and to the following-named sccondary-.st!hiK)l 
principals who supplied a large portion of the actual situation.^ 
depicted: W. E. Bereman, E. S. Colvin, Meredith D. Cromer, 
Lawrence H. Gardner, Clarence A. Gordon, Max S. Iluehner, 


Gilbert Jeffery, Eldon Peimer, Ted W. Ptacek, John R. Williams, 
Ralph M. Edwards, George B. Lanning, Carroll W. Ridgway, Cyril 
J. Dauner, Russell Vickers, Arleigh R. Burton, Edward J. Calkiii.s, 
Qyde R. Golyer, Wilbur M. Ehrsam, Leward F. Fi.sh, Virgil CL 
Fulmer, OttoT. Kappelman, Dale D. Ridgway, Edwin R, .Sheldon, 
Harold H. Stephens, William A. Black, J. Kenneth Brown, I larohl 
H. Ewald, Murle M. Hayden, Charles F. Hogue, Joe A. Parsons, 
Joseph B. Swartz, Presley E. Cowan, Adin F. Lchnuiii, Fnul W. 
Osterhout, Charles W. Tomlinson, Frank W. Peciiiovsky, Robert 1C. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MEANING OF ADMINISTRATION 

I. THE GOAL OF ADMINISTRATION 

“Twenty-five years at it — and I still have a lot to learn. A 
secondary-school principal for a quarter of a century — that’s a long 
time for a man to be in any one business and then have to make the 
admission that I’ve just made. What don’t I know? What worries 
me? Well — most of the things which are puzzling to me now 
would not, I believe, have caused me any mental disturbance 
during my first years at the job. Now, I’m not so sure of myself, not 
so sure of what my big objectives are, not so sure of what my goal 
should be, and at times I’m mighty uncertain about the end- 
product, the boys and girls who finish high school; I’m uncertain 
when I sign their diplomas whether we’ve done anything much 
toward educating them in the true sense of the word while we’ve 
been busy preparing them for college. Frankly, I used to be more 
interested in the thorough mastery of subject matter; now — well I 
guess I’m most interested in making these boys and girls into wide¬ 
awake, well-balanced, intelligent citizens who think for them¬ 
selves.’’ The principal of one of our large high schools was speaking 
informally at one of the monthly lundieons of the local association of 
secondary-school principals. “You may be wondering,” he went 
on, “what this has to do with the big job of the principal, with 
administration. I’m inclined to say, almost everything. I say this 
because I have come to believe firmly that secondary schools exist for 
one purpose and one purpose only, to serve efiiciently that group of 
young citizens, that group which you and I know as high-school 
boys and girls.” 

In the monologue quoted above, the principal has voiced one of the 
outstanding problems, if not the outstanding problem, facing 
secondary-school administrators today. He is asking the questions, 
What is the goal of administration? For what purpose or purposes 
do high schools exist? What are the fundamental objectives of 
school administration? 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In a well-worded sentence or two, express what you believe would be 
this principal’s answer to the question. What is the fundamental purpose 
for which secondary schools exist? 



j. THE PRINCIPAL AND PIIS SCHOOL 

a Would the principal in the foregoing discusMon jwy that a high school 

’ was faiHr'c in its obligations to the boys and girls vvhirJi liad f.,r its fun- 
damental objective the preparation of the sliitlenl fur a trade, a profes- 
sion, or college entrance? Quota from the prohlrni to taistaiii your 
position. 

3. What is by the statement, “I’m... uncertain \^heu I sign their 

' ^ti pinmaa whether we’ve done anything mutli trju.irtl rdticating them 

... while we’ve been busy preparing them for tdllrge”? 

4. Isn’t anyone who is prepared for college quite well rritJr atrtl? Aren't 
college preparatory courses educative? 

5. Do you agree that high schools exist for but one puri«toi*, that of serving 
well the boys and girls of high-school age? 

6. What in your opinion is the unit of admiiiistralir»n? Is it the high 
school? The community? The high-Rehtwl studrnl? The high- 
school teacher? Be prepared to defend your answer. 

7. "...Intelligent citizens who think for IheniseKTS.’’ Dr»e« a schtwl 
have anything to do with making intelligenl I'ilueeiis? 

8. In a paragraph write your definition of administration, In this dcliiii- 
tion clarity is essentia], brevity desirable. 


a. THE PRINCIPLES OF ADMINI-STRATION 
ARE UNIVERSAL 


The fundamrUal principles of adminislralwn art uiiiiriMil. If the 
italicized statement is true, there is reason to lu’licvr that ahogt-ihe'r 
too much time has been given in the past to tc.-»t:hiiig .schiMil adminis¬ 
tration as something apart and separatt?, railuT than tr.aidiing 
administration, in a general way from the basis of crtusiilcniiR I'nn- 
dammtai principles. Granting that the stateniriu is simiiuI, the 
administration of a railroad, a transcontinental air line, a profes¬ 
sional baseball club, a church diocese or conference, a high schfatl, an 
oil company, a system of city schools, or a polar trxprtlitinn ditli-rs 
only in the details as they are applied to the general field (.if atlininis- 
tration. The basic underlying principles arc pre.sciil in eaidi of the 


If the opening statement is entirely defensible, a careful analy.sLs 
of general principles of administration would seem to he. a desirable 
^junct to any coUegiate course in administration. TIiLs would lie 
whether ^c course be one in secondary-school administration, 

administration, in he.ilih 
geSST^’ ” multitudinous division.s of the, 

BeUeving in the entire validity of the premise in a general way (ti 
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premise which is implied by a large majority of the writers in school 
administration, if not directly stated), this text seeks constantly to 
present to the student of secondary-school administration general 
principles which can be applied anywhere, rather than details 
applying to a specific problem. That numerous problems illustrate 
the same general principle goes without saying. 

To discover the principles of administration which are universal 
rather than specific, a careful analysis was made of administrative 
principles as suggested by authorities in business administration, by 
recognized contributors in the general field of school administration, 
and by standard manuals, technical guides, and textbooks used in 
training officers for the military service of the United States. The 
first chapter of this book seeks to present the most commonly utilized 
of these principles of administration in a series of situations, cases, 
and problems directly pertaining to the secondary school. Succeed¬ 
ing chapters pointing specifically to duties, problems, and preroga¬ 
tives of the high-school principal tend to exemplify the principles 
over and over again. 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. What is the difference, if any, between the goal of administration as 
suggested in Problem i, and principles governing administration as 
suggested in the above discussion? 

3. If the principle of the universality of administrative functions is accepted 
as a working basis, docs this mean that the city superintendent of 
schools or the high-school principal can change places with the super¬ 
intendent of the city’s light and water plant without appreciable weak¬ 
ening of the efficiency of the institutions? If the statement does not 
mean this, what does it mean? 

3. What is the danger, if any, of teaching school administration as some¬ 
thing "apart and separate"? 

4. When an item of administration apparently applie.s to one business or 
institution only, is the item usually large or small in its implications? 

5. You are inclined to answer Question 4 by saying "Small." Try to 
think of an important item of administration which fits but one business 
or institution. Is the item a "fundamental principle" of administration 
for this institution? 

6. What determines a fundamental principle of administration for any 
given institution? Consider this question in the light of the first prob¬ 
lem in this chapter. 

7. Is it necessary that an item of school management be a fundamental 
principle in order for it to be highly important in the efficiency product 
of that institution? 
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8 Does the statement that the principles of admiiiisiratinn are universal 
■ imply that less time should be given to the study of troublesome specific 
details of school management? If not, what is implied? 


3. PARALLEL FUNCTION'S? 


“You are to have the full responsibility fttr all ttf the artivitirs of 
the organization. I believe firmly in the v.iliit* of tbr at livity ami of 
the organization which you are to sponsor. 'I hc f lit I Reya ves is in 
my opinion a splendid organization and has tiomt aiul is doing a 
rn^TYiendablfi piccc of work. Qucstioiis ol‘ tlisfipliru*, 

excuses for absence from meetings, purchases of supplies wliirh the 
girls sell at football games and at otlier gatherings will, oI‘ t oiirse,}« 
referred to me. When you are in doubt as to what to tin nr what line 
of action to take, come to the office. You will always btr welc:otnt:.*' 
With a kindly nod. Principal Fernley dismissctl the. high-schcKil 
teacher, Miss Danton, and turned to his secretary wlit) batl Ih-cii 
waiting at his elbow.' 

“What’s this. Coach Smith wishes to know if I will f ).K. it trrjnisi* 
tion for two new playground balls? Seems to me he’s using an 
inordinate number of playground balk. He h.is ei,i;htefn teatns 
playing? I hadn’t realized there were so many. I le's getting gtHxl 
results there, although I’ve had to handle no less than six diseijilim; 
cases from his department in the last two weeks. 1 believe I'll talk 
to him. Get him on the phone and a-sk hitii lo coiim; lo the olfu e at 
two-thirty this afternoon.” 

Mr. Smith arrived promptly at the tinne .set, ami after a short wait 


of fifteen minutes was shown into the prinripal’.s inner tdlitar. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Smith. I’ve asked yon to come in to tell me 
about the playground ball intramural program we’vt: Ixaui bniltliiig 
up. How many teams do you have playing now?” 

“Eighteen, Mr. Fernley.” 

“How many players to a team?” 

“I’m using ten. Do you think that number abimt right;”' 

“I’d suggest eleven, as playground ball u.scs ten inc-ii, dcwsri't it?” 
‘Yes, but that means one doesn’t get to play all the lime. I low- 
^^’1 ^ hastily. 

‘Fve wanted to talk to you, Mr. Smith, about the disTipline cases 
that are ^mg to the office from your department. 'Fhere are tm) 

ti^to offer?’’™ you any trxplana- 


consciously been fitiwl tti (fie .'letm 
presented, and only by comoidence do cither exist in iiriimlity. 


;tl sitnnti(ii) 
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“Well — most of those were just little ‘run-ins’ with the umpires. 
Baseball is built around getting away with everything you can, and 
the boys are inclined to protest close decisions as they see the big 
teams do. Your order, that all discipline cases must be referred to 
you, I’m afraid makes more cases, as the boys know I haven’t any¬ 
thing to say except to report them. They’re good boys though, Mr. 
Fernley, and as a whole we get along fine.” 

“Well, handling those teams is your responsibility, Mr. Smith. I 
can’t be bothered with so many trifling details. I don’t believe 
there’s a principal in the city who works hai-der than I do, nor is 
there one who puts in longer hours. By the way, I’ve O.K.’d that 
requisition for two more balls. You’re using a lot of them. I’ll call 
you at any time I want you. Good day.” 

As the playground director came into the outer office, the prin¬ 
cipal’s secretary noticed that his lips were shut tight and that his 
usually sunny countenance was black as midnight. Queer that so 
many of the teachers came out of Mr. Fernley’s office looking that 
way when he was always so courteous to everyone. Personally, she 
found him the nicest “boss” she’d ever worked for. 

dUESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

I. The foregoing dialogue presents an exaggerated violation of a funda¬ 
mental principle in secondary-school administration. Thb principle 
is, in the writer’s opinion, fundamental to all administration whether 
applied to school or business. Can you state the principle in one clear 
sentence? 

s. School government can be aristocratic, democratic, despotic monarchic, 
benevolent monarchic, constitutional, or representative. Variations 
of these forms may also be found. What type has Mr. Fernley evidently 
set up? 

3. Is, in your opinion, a despotic form of administration justifiable for 
school purposes if it is kindly and benevolent? Why? Why not? 

4. The title of this problem is in two words followed by a question mark. 
It is incomplete in thought. Make it complete. 

5. When Mr. Fernley puts Miss Danton in charge of the Girl Reserve work 
in the high school, is he increasing or decreasing the amount of work 
for himself of which he complains in the next-to-last paragraph of the 
discussion? Why? Discuss. 

6. To what extent should a principal’s work be increased by setting up a 
new out-of-class activity? To what extent should administration in 
general be made more effective? 

y. If authority is not given whenever and wherever responsibility is assessed, 
what functions of administration sufler? Is it cfTiciency, discipline. 
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morale, aprit de corps, pupil growth, teacher growth, ecoitniiiy of oiwra- 
tion, the school as a whole? 

8. If you answer “The school as a whole,” how ran ytm jiislify tliis if the 
principal has built up a thoroughly cHiciciit inarluiir? Ckutsidcr 
this question in the light of your dcrinitioii of adniitpisiration in Prob¬ 
lem I. 

g. The principal’s secretary ranks him high as an employer. Is slic right 
or wrong? Why? 

4. A MAOHINE AND ITS WKAKR.ST I.INK 

Principal George Dolan of the Klmdale Mantittl High St'htK»I hut! a 
problem. In fact, he had two of thrin. One of them tvas wliat to do 
with a heating system which would not g(?t (he norllivvesl t rjiner 
rooms warm enough for even reasonable comfort on cold days. Tlic 
other was Ernestine Dc Croix. 

The city superintendent had complimented iiim on tin; e.serlleot 
organization he had built up. Parents had Iteen lienrd to stty that he 
was the best high-school principal in the city. Pupils tigrerd that he 
was a “good scout." Teachers working with him agreed that he 
was a thoroughly efficient schoolman. Mr. Dolan, limvover, wa.sn't 
being fooled. He wasn’t satisfied. He knew how had both the 
heating system and Miss Dc Croix were. 

The principal looked at the calendar on his desk and shotjk his 
head. This was the eighth time lliis year tlial Iht had hren lc)n:ed to 
crowd the study halls with pupils who shnnld have lieni in the 
laboratories, had he been able to get cnotigli he.it into those corner 
rooms to make them tcnantable. To make matters worse, the Ijuild- 
ing was a new one and the heating system was svtpposed to be 
adequate. He had ju.st come past the stiidy-liall door anti the 
confusion there hurt his orderly soul to iLs depths. There’d be 
discipline trouble before the day was over and, lie muttered to him- 
sdf, “It’s totally uncalled for.” 

“How can one be a good principal," he a.>iked himself, “when he 
has an inefficient hcadng plant, and the Board of Eductilion wishc.s a 
teacher off on him who thoroughly demoralizes cv’ery room .she's 
in?” Miss Dc Croix’s influence was felt through tlie entire .school. 
He’d complained to the city superintendent about lier a year ago — 
but she was still with him. When a man owns a fairly goorl-.sizcd 
automobile tire factory his niece is likely to have any teaching 
position in the city she desires. “Confound it,” lie grumbled to his 
stenographer. “What’s that quotation about the weakest link?” 
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QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Is it consbtent to speak of a high school as an administrative machine? 
If the answer is “Yes,” under what conditions would one say that the 
machine was thoroughly efficient? 

3 . Is it reasonable to speak of a mechanical contrivance such as a heating 
system as a part of an administrative machine? 

3. Granting that a heating system or any other piece of school equipment 
is a part of the administi^.tivc machinery, is it consistent to credit 
the principal as the administrative head of his school with rcsponsibil' 
ity, in any general incfliciency directly traceable to the mechanical 
weakness? In other words, Principal Dolan is assuming the blame 
for the weaknesses whicli are so apparent to him. Is he correct in so 
doing? 

4. Would you agree that an administrative machine is no stronger than 
its weakest link, whether that link be a person or an inanimate object? 
Discuss. 

5. Presuming that you agree with the statement made in Question 4, 
can you show that this is a fundamental principle of administration in 
general by citing how it would work in running a garage, in moving 
troops, in selling a large life-insurance policy? 

6. Write a paragr.aph or two showing how Miss De Croix’s inability to 
control her pupils might disturb the elficiency of the entire school. Do 
the same using the incflicicnl heating plant as an example of a weak 
link in the administrative chain. 

7. In a sentence state the fundamental principle of administration involved 
in the situation pictured above. 

5. THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILIZATION 
OF TRAINING AND ABILITIES 

“I know what he wants. He wants me to help with the school 
band. Mr. Duncan is a very good bandman, but he’s so much in 
demand for public gatherings and community affairs that he is 
smothered with work. I know, too, that his orchestra work is heavy 
since the action of the Board of Education a year ago, giving a full 
unit of credit for music.” 

“Well, why don’t you want to do it? Everyone knows you were a 
cornetist with Sousa when you were still an undergrad at North¬ 
western.” 

“I’ll tell you. I’m tired of so much music work. I've been doing 
it in some way or another for years. And — I like my boy-scout 
work. There’s more fun working with those kids than anything 
I’ve done in years.” 

“But we’ve half a dozen good scoutmasters in the high school, 
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while you’re the only person besides Mr. Duncan whf» can really be 
called a thoroughly trained man tin the brass iiistruinetiis. While 
we’re talking about it. I wonder what I’m wanted lur. 1 was asked 
to drop in at my convenience, loo.” 

A few minutes later found the two .untid-lnnkini; ydung men 
teachers in Mr. Dolan's oflice. The piinripal Im ned from his desk 
to his visitors with a genial greeting Ibr each. Mr. I )r>l.m and every 
m an on his staff were pals. They thoroughly liked the ])riiu-ipal, 
but there was nothing of scrvlHiy in the. laiy.s' attitudes .is they sat 
across from him smiling in anticipation «>!' the requests which they 
knew were coming. 

“I’ll tell you what I want," said the jiriucip.d, phmging at once 
into the business of the vi.sit. “I want to a.sk you, lloyil, to itelp Mr. 
Duncan with the. school hand. Just a niiuule," he. raised hi.s hand to 
prevent Boyd’s ready protest, “and I w."uit you, Ihu t, to take over 
most of Boyd’s scout work." 

“Me take over Boyd’.s scout work!" .said Hert in aiuazetueiit. 
“Why, I’m smothered now with p:tperwwk for those live srrtioiis of 
beginning English I have. Besidf-s," with a broad grin, “I dtm’t 
know anything about scout work," 

“Now listen, Bert, don’t try to fool your Uurle. .Stl.is. I’ve been 
going over your papers. You were tli.strirt Kcrmiuiasier for three 
years. I’ll get you an assistant for tlui.se pajii'is in Kiiglidi." 

“Does that mean that Til lose rny scout work entirely, Mr. Dohuii"’ 
asked the first young man wlioin Mr. Dtdan had addressed, Ikq-d 
Kelly. 

“No, you’ll still have a nominal place in the work, but Mr. Dauncr 
will do most of the work. You're, loo valuable a bandjiiuii tor u.s to 
use you as a scoutmaster, while Mr. Danner is Uh> valuaiile a man in 
the field of boy work for us to tic him up with the routine of pajjcr- 
grading. 

"You men sec, don’t you," Mr. Dolan went on, "that whtuever is 
best for the boys and girls of this school is be,st for every teacher!' In 
other words, we exist, as does the entire school plant, to serve, in the 
most eflBcient way possible the boys and girls who attend this high 
school. What do you say, boys? Will you help where, you are best 
tramed, even though your personal liking Ls for tlic thing you’re now 
doing or perhaps for something else entirely?’’ 

“Mr. Dolan, you make it hard for a fellow to say ‘No’ when you 
put it up to him that way," said Boyd Kelly, ’’rin really tired of 
band work, or at least I think I am. Of cottnte I love music and 
have had years of training. Perhap,s my cnthttsiaim will come back 
when I start to work, I)o I report to Mr, Duncan?" 
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“Thanks, Boyd. I knew you’d do it. How about you, Bert?” 

“Sure, count me in. I like boys anyhow — but how I do hate to 
think of all my evenings and Saturdays being given to scout work 
when I’m really just beginning to be appreciated by the young folks 
of this town,” said Dauner with a sheepish grin. 

“I’ll tell Mr. Duncan he is to have you for an assistant, Boyd; and 
will he be pleased! He asked for you a year ago. Bert, Boyd will 
help you get lined up on the scout work. You’ll be entirely in 
charge of all patrols, and the full responsibility as well as the author¬ 
ity to act rests with you. Miss Green is going to take over your 
paper-grading,” he added with a smile. 

■ "Isn’t it interesting the way he can make you do what is best for 
this high school — and like it?” said Kelly on the way down the 
steps. “I’d resolved not to take that band work, then I agreed to do 
it almost gladly when he made clear why he asked it.” 

“Part of it is the way he makes you feel you’re a responsible part of 
the school system, too,” added Bert. “You’re unconsciously flat¬ 
tered by his confidence in you, and after all, he is right in principle, 
isn’t he?” 

“Right!” said Boyd. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. State the principle to which Bert referred in the closing words of the 
preceding dialogue. 

3. If it servc-s tlic institution more efficiently than it can be served in any 
other way, is a principal sound administratively who asks a teacher 
to take over an activity personally displeasing to that teacher? 

3. Mr. Dolan recognized a fundamental principle of administration which 
went unrecognized by another principal pictured in a previous problem 
in this chapter. State the principle and show where and how Mr. 
Dolan applied it. 

4. Do you believe that a well-trained business executive would allow a 
worker to work in a particular field of the business because the worker 
enjoyed the work, when another division of tlic geneml business needed 
his services and the special training which he possessed? 

5. You answer, “Of course not.” Why is the business executive justified 
in transferring the man from work he likes very much to work which 
is distasteful to him? 

6. What is the end-product justifying the change in the business example 
cited? What is the end-product in the high-school situation pictured? 
Is the first more important than the second? 

7. Is the principle that good administration uses .special abilities and 
special training of individuals to the greatest good of all concerned a 
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universal adminlslrativc principle? Can ytm think of a ease where 
it will not work? 

3, Would you say that good adininisiraiion always makes a tearher feel 
' that she is a responsible part of the school system? Iktes liiis imply 
that good school adininislralion is autocratic? Dcmwraiic? iXristo, 
cratic? 

6. TWO KINDS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION 

The president of one of the best-known irartirrs' colleges in the 
country, a man recognized for his sane adniiiiislratiim and his ability 
in building his institution wisely anti well over a priiiKl of many 
years, is responsible for the thought of the following [taragraphs, if 
not for the exact words. 

“An administrator in any phase of administration must make two 
classes of decisions. In one instance he must make a decision 
hastily, decisively, even dogmatically on maUere which may be of 
great import. It should be stiid, however, that in most Ciiscs 
decisions of this nature are not broad in their implications, although 
they are decidedly numerous and constitute Ity f.ir tlie larger part, as 
far as numbers go, of his adminisualive acts. The atlniinislrator is 
not likely to make a mistake of a lasting or serioics nainrn with this 
class of decisions, regardless of how he (lecitlr.s any particular one of 
these rather numerous ciuesUons which are referred to him. He can 
make a serious mistake, however, by .xwumiiig that the olhrr type of 
decision belongs in this first class when it diws not, and then err in his 
decision. He can also err in making too many of such decisions 
himself instead of giving the responsibility and the .luthorily U) staff 
members. 

“Decisions of an administrative nature whieli I would place in the 
second classification, and I should say the viudly important one, are 
those which refer to far-reaching policies, rules which alfrcl many 
persons, and regulations which determine the, eondurt, the daily 
actions, the comings and goings of the personnel nf the organization. 
To put the same thought in other words, it is, I believe, a sound 
principle of administration to refer matters of policy, rules, and 
regulations to as many as possible of the administrative .stalT, the 
teaching staff, the board of ^ucation, and perhaps the student body 
before making the final decision. Those most concerned .should be 
consulted, and the innovation should be introduced in .such a 
manner that support for it will be forthcoming when tlie public an¬ 
nouncement is made. 

“I do not mean to say that a gotxl administrator tries to dodge 
responsibility for his acts by shunting the responsibility to his teachers 
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or his board of education. Never does he do that. He is always the 
best-informed person on the question, the leader, the decision¬ 
maker, and eventually the responsible party.” 

The foregoing discussion brings out the fact that administrative 
acts and decisions are of two distinct kinds. The first kind deals 
with details of daily work: Shall school be dismissed a half hour 
early for a civic parade? Shall the building be opened to visitors a 
half hour before a basketball game? A study-hall teacher is taken 
suddenly ill; shall a physician be called, and who will take cliarge of 
the study hall, arc illustrations. The second kind or type is marked 
by the possibility of permanence in the decision, once it is made. 
Reversals are hard to make, are embarrassing, and indicate weak¬ 
ness: Shall the school recognize an annual “hobo” day? Shall 
teachers without exception be required to attend teachers' meetings? 
Should a quiet period, to be enforced by the home-room teacher, be 
maintained for all students in the home room for the ten-minute 
period prior to the final bell calling school after any intermission? 
All are illustrative of the second type. 

QJJESriONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Problem a presents the viewpoint that the principles of administration 
are universal, that they fit anywhere. Ai-e the two classifications and 
the lines of action suggested by the college president in the foregoing 
discussion broad enough in their implications for one to say that they 
are universal in application? Be prepared to discuss this In class. 

2. Suggest as many pitfalls as you can which tionfront tlic high-school 
principal wlicn making administrative decisions as suggested by the 
foregoing discussion. To illustrate: He may place too many decisions 
in the second group and thus give the impression of being unable to 
make a decision for himself. 

3. By recognition of a principle of administration suggested in a previous 
problem, show how a principal may protect himself from being forced 
to make innumerable administrative decisions of the type first men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing discussion. 

4. What arc the dangers faced by the high-school executive who makes 
all decisions himself, referring no questions to his teaching staff? 

5. Which is the more deniacratic type of administration, the type which 
refers frequently to staff members or that which centers administra¬ 
tion in the principal’s office? Which is likely to be the more eificient? 
Is there a seeming conflict liere? Is democracy usually inefficient? 

6. Should the president have said in the opening paragrapli, . must 
make at least two classes of decisions”? Can you think of another 
type of decision other than the ones suggested in the problem? 
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7. “isn’t that ONR of your DHTtRS?” 

"I thought you were to tlo that. that oiir of your clutiea?” 

'I can’t see how it would !«; it belongs in ymir depanment, 
doesn’t it?” 

"Well, it docs seem to belong in my departnirnt; Imi I believe it 
has always been done by the teachers in the srienre girtup. I'm 
wondering, too, whether I should go ahead planning that annual 
faculty get-togetlier. I have done it for the last two years, but it h;ui 
never been assigned to me M a duty. ,*>0 often I tinn't ktiow for sure 
what my duties and functions arc. l>o you ever feel that way?” 

"Do I? I put in more time worrying over whether I am supiwscd 
to do a thing or not than it would take me to do it. I'd go ahead 
without worrying if I were sure that I wouldn't make .someone sore 
by seeming to usurp his authority.” 

This conversation is given to present vividly an :ulininistr.ttivc 
defect common to many secondary schools and other administrative 
units. 


QUESTIONS AND PHOBLEMH 

I. In a sentence state the administrative principle involved in the fore¬ 
going discuiision. 

а. Show how avoidance of the principle catises v..vMe nf energy and elfort. 

3. Show how overworking the priuriple builds ft*r met hiiiiii al cllicicney 
which frequently give* nocdueaiiotiiitarniiini ctfiineir. 

4. Suggest a plan by which duties and fuiuiiinm can I>e dearly deftned 
without cluttering the administration ne«Uc*.>!y with "red ta]»e," 

5. Should a good teacher, one tlmrouglily inierrued in the welfare of a 
school, be disturbed as to whether the duty or liimtioii trloiigs to her? 

б. In your opinion, are women or men mure, iiidinetl to iirtite.st at the 
assumption of rights, duties, or functions wiiich they feel arc right¬ 
fully their own? 

8. HUMAN RIOHTS TO BE CONSIDERED 

At this point it may be well to summari/e briefly the main ideas 
which have been presented In the foregoing units regarding adminis¬ 
tration in general and school administration in particular, No 
claim is made to originality in the viewpoints which have, been 
presented, In general the thought is .is old as arc the records man 
has left of how he has managed the anhirs of his daily lile. 'J'lie. new, 
if there is anything of it present, must Ite found it» the plan of 
presenting the underlying theot7 to the reader. 
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The previous units of this chapter, “The Meaning of Administra¬ 
tion,” have tried to present clearly to the student in training for 
administrative work the following general principles of administra¬ 
tion: 

1. The task of high-school administration is to train for self-thinking, 
self-directed citizenship. 

2. The child is the unit of administration in any school situation. 

3. Authority and responsibility must ever be found together. Re¬ 
sponsibility may not be given and authority denied. 

4. An administrative machine, like any other machine, is as strong as 
its greatest weakness. 

5. Special abilities and special training are utilized for the greatest good 
of all concerned. 

6. Matters of policy should be given consideration by as many as possible 
of those most vitally affected. 

7. Confusion of duties and functions leads to waste of time and energy. 

The foregoing principles are all marked by one charactcri.stic, they 
center primarily around the idea of elRciency as a prime requisite of 
good administration. The idea that tlie likes and dislikes of the 
teaching staff, their pleasures and displeasures, should be considered 
is not cmphtisized in any instance. It is rather obvious that leaving 
the impression that the teachers are not to be considered would be a 
serious error. The human rights, the rights of the workers in any 
organization or institution, whetlicr that institution be a business 
office or an educational institution, are and must always be a first 
consideration of good administration. 

If the conclusion of the preceding paragraph is true, would it not 
be well to consider briefly the human rights which arc basic if an 
excellent high school from die administrative viewpoint is to result? 
First, there is the right to permanence of posiLion, granting that duties 
and functions have been properly performed. Second, there is the 
right to responsibility and authority, governed, of course, by die same 
restrictions. Third, there is the right to social recognition as well as 
salary recognition for duties efiiciendy and conscientiously performed. 
Fourth, there is the right and the insistent demand that all the parts 
of an organization should share in a mutual co-operation, understanding, and 
regard. 


aUESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

I. To what extent would you say that successful administration is a shared- 
relationship enterprise in which all parts work with mutual under¬ 
standing? 
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a. Must good administration alwa>'8 lie dcmiKTaiir as is assumrd in the 
foregoing discussion? Cite an instance of fxreilrnt administration 
which is not democratic. 

3. Which, in your opinion, should crane first if ihrre is a first and last^ 
efficiency of operation or the human rigiits rlcmeni? Is there nrciissa- 
rily a conilict? 

4. In the last question following Problem \ in this t fmptrr, you were askwl 
to write your definition of adniiuisiriiiirin. 'I'lip loregning chapter 
has dealt with “The Meaning of Adininistratirai.’* Your reading, 
class discussions, the tlieory found in the problems, all sluuild have 
contributed to your general kiimvledgc of the .stibjct t sirn e you wrote 
the former definition. You arc now asked to write a paragiapli or two 
to be turned in to your instructor in which you ejtjwrss your iKlicfai 
to the meaning of administration. I)o mil ropy liom any miiimr, 
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CHAPTER II 


MAKING THE SCHEDULE AND PLANNING 
THE PRINCIPAL’S WORKING CALENDAR 

I . THE PROBLEM 

One of the first in importance, as well as in point of time, of the 
numerous problems the high-school principal meets at tlie beginning 
of the school year is that of developing the schedule of classes. This is 
an administrative function, as the basic problem underlying the 
development of the working schedule for the school is that of adjust¬ 
ment. Adjustment of individuals to their environment, regardless 
of what that environment may be, is a function of administration. 
In making the working schedule for the secondary sdiool, or in 
aiding and directing the teaching staff in the work, the principal 
must fit together, so that they will work harmoniously and to the 
satisfaction of each individual concerned, six distinct parts of a 
puzzling problem. The first group, although not the most important 
group, is the teaching staff. The problem here is in the fact that 
individual teachers are trained for specific subject fields and not for 
teaching in general. It follows that teachers must teach specific 
subjects and not anything in the curriculum, Frequently the 
principal is in the position of a building construction foreman who 
has two good bricklayers but no carpenter. 

The second of the personal elements which must be considered by 
the principal is the pupil as an individual. Each pupil is working 
toward a definite, individual goal. Differing in ability, training, 
interests, desires, ambitions, even in the ultimate goal which each 
hopes to attain, the pupils are at the very heart of tlic problem in 
arrangement and adjustment which confronts the principal. 

The third of the personal elements comes from, and is a part of, the 
second. Individual pupils must be placed in groups or classes, 
primarily for the purpose of economy of instruction. These three 
elements — teachers, individual pupils, and classes — are personal 
rather than impersonal factors in the adjustment program. They 
can approve or disapprove, refuse or agree, be pleased or displeased. 

The building, the curriculum, and the working day are the other three 
factors with which the principal must deal in developing a working 
schedule which will bring a maximum of satisfaction, happiness, and 
efficiency to each pupil, each tcaclier, and each class in school. All 
are inanimate, impersonal. 
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The architectural plan of the huikling i« pvaciically lisetl. The 
principal can do something toward adapting nwrns and equipment 
to purposes other than those for which they were originally jdaniied, 
but in the main he must take the building as it is. When the building 
is an old one, built to fit the curricular needs and nlfcrings of twenty- 
five years ago, the difficulty of adjtJsliug it to the second of the 
impersonal elements, the curriculum, is likely to be much increased. 
Developing laboratory courses when there is iusiifhrieni labftramry 
space and when built-in hoods, shields, an<l Ians are l.iekiug, provid¬ 
ing for rich and abundant reading nuiterial when the library is .small 
and the general library equipment iiuuhapiale, tlrvelopiug health 
and physical education programs without gyitmasiuni, e.\afuination 
rooms, and dressing-rooms, all are fact(>rs in adjuslrnent which the 
principal meets in fitting the pcisonal elements to the building. 
That the building is not only the workshop but the home ftrr teachers 
and pupils fora half of tire waking day docs not decrease, the ditlicul- 
ties. 

The length of the school day and the le-ngth of the class peritKl.s is a 
last element in the adjustment problem. T hat it is the mtjst flexible 
of all the impersonal factors docs not remove It Irom consideration as 
a difficulty. Tlie single inflexible hem is that tnicc li.\efl it mast 
remain constant for at least one scmcMler, and dr.sirably for the 
school year. 


QUESTIOA'S AJ^D PHOttl.F.MS 

1. “Adjustment of individuals to their environrnrnt, n-gardlrs.s of what 
that environment may be, is a funclioii of admiiiisiraiiuii." Do you 
agree? Can you suggest .some adntiiiistrative protilniu whicli arc tint 
concerned with adjustment in a general way? 

2. The statement is made that there arc six parts to the prftblem which 
confronts the principal in his role as chief adjuster. The teachers, 
the pupils, the classes, the building, dm riirriculuin, and ilie working 
day are named. Which of the paru named are, in y<iur opimon, least 
important? Which may in many cases be omiltctl entirely? 

3. When is adjustment of the teaching staff to tlie im])crs(inal cletncnis 
a serious problem? Is this a common proljlcm at the pre.sent lime? 
If you answer “Yes,” what causes can you ascribe? 

4. Under what conditions would the adjustment of tlie teaching staff to 
the impersonal elements be of lilile difficulty? 

5. What suggestions would you make at this time for the young principal 
who faces the problem of acquainting himself with 11 new sclnail situa¬ 
tion, and who must eventually develop the working schedule for his 
high-school classes? 
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2. SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN SCHEDULE-MAKING 

You are anxious to break into the general field of secondary- 
school administration, and you have practically been assured of your 
election to the principalship of a high school in a rural area. The 
school enrolls less than one hundred and fifty pupils. 

Principal Bates at Ellendale, where you have been serving as an 
unoflBcisd vice-principal of the high school for the past two years, 
makes the following comments about the work of the principal in 
general and of schedule-making in particular, when you open the 
subject for discussion. 

“In his attempt to adjust to die satisfaction of all concerned the 
various elements which crowd themselves into the foreground, the 
principal finds that his duties tend to fall into two distinct and 
separate groups. The first group deals with the making of the 
schedvde itself. The second, with arranging programs for individual 
pupils. Of course,” he went on to say, “the first is inseparably a 
part of the second.” 

While you dislike to display your ignorance to the principal, 
whom you have come to admire very much during two years of daily 
association, you can’t resist the opportunity of getting any help you 
can on the first big problem you are likely to meet as a principal. 
“I know, of course, some of the items which must be considered, Mr. 
Bates,” you tell him truthfully, “but I am wondering if you would 
suggest some factors which you feel I must consider befoi'e I begin the 
job of making the schedule for dais high school, if I should be 
elected?” 

“I’m not sure that I’ll get them in the order of their importance, 
but I believe the items I’m going to name all have a place. That 
some of these are rather obvious does not make them less important. 
Many of these you’ve helped solve right here in this school. I’d line 
the items up something like this: 

I. The total enrollment of the school. 

s. The number of sections of a given subject ofiered. 

3. Irregularities in classification due to students having failed a subject, 

4. Amount of variation possible in electing subjects. 

5. Arrangement of individual programs. 

6. The total number of subjects elected. 

7. The total number of specific requirements. 

8. The length of the class period used and the type of organization em¬ 
ployed. 

“What I’m thinking of in that last item is whether from the view- 
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point of avoiding schednic-niakiiig diflirnllir* it is Ix-tlfr to use a 
ahovt class period with a douhlc-knRth tatw»rai<iry peritxi twice a 
week, or to organize your school on a plan calling for a single long 
period.” 

"We have the single long fH'riwI here. I liatlirt thought of it 
before. Did schedule-making have any thing to do with that pan of 
the organization? I'm pretty d»nn 1 », I .mtrss, sinre I’d ncAcr given a 
thought to it. It was in use here vvlwn I faiitc," 

"Yes, it influenced us a lot. N<nv, there aie wune otlier things 
I’ve found out from cxperieiuT and from iny .sinrly ot gtKxl ilieory, 
but they don’t belong in here, I Iwlicvr. I woidd a-k yon to notice, 
though, tliat the items I’ve listed alKivr are hatdiy ));»rts of those six 
elements, including teachers, pupils, the eurrteuluin, and the hiuld- 
ing, we were talking about yesterday. ■rh«»se iirnis are in a svay, I 
suppose, the building matcri.ais from which you jniist make your 
structure; the factors Tve just named arc, ratlter details which must 
be considered if your structure is to lie thoroughly usable, livable, 
enjoyable, and adaptable.” 

QUESTIQM ANIi PitOIUJiMS 

t. In your opinion, will the size of the sch««4 hr ilirn ily related to the 
number of schedule dillicultirs eneountrted? If >mii answer "Yes,’’ 
why? If “No," give reasons for your aiHwer. 

a. What are the problciiis ciicounirred by offering nimr ili.in (>np srt.tiim 
of a subject? List these in ituinerical tmlee, i, -j,ei,, 

3. Under what conditions will failing a subjrt 1 by an individual student 
not increase the schedule-making tliili('uliir.s? 

4. What is the specific rclaiionsliip Itciweeii the Itreadib tif ilie eurricuivtm 
and the number of teachers emptuyed as far ;w st hrthile-inakitig dilli- 
cuUics are concerned? 

5. To what extent docs the problem of elective subjects atid reriuircd 
subjects enter into the (juesiion asked in ,j. almve? 

3, SOME PRINCIPLES DERIVKH FROM YOUR RKADIN'O 

A few days after yoitr last visit with Mr. Utues, when lu; had 
started you thinking about schedule-making, ytttt rtu:(‘i\‘e u notice 
from the Board of Education at the villagi; of Nebakanit asking you 
to meet with the group for a conference. You .ire conviticrd, after 
returning from the conference, that you will hr ofl'eretl the (tritifipal- 
ship which has been declared vacant. Havin g learn ed by experi¬ 
ence, however, that it is easy to he deceivaih^^WfWBiBMBiiMitifKit vour 

meeting except to the principal. . 
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You feel quite sure that Mr. Bates will be glad to help you with 
any problems you may have, but decide to do some reading for 
yourself before again consulting him. Not at all surprised are you to 
find that Mr. Bates has given you an excellent bird’s-eye view of the 
problem. You arc surprised to find, however, although the subject 
is a popular one with writers in the field, that comparatively few have 
furnished enough specific data to make clear to the uninitiated 
reader the full significance of the theory presented. Careful reading 
from many sources brings out the following points which you believe 
must be considered by the principal and his helpers in making the 
schedule ‘: 

1. There is evidence to support the theory advanced by Mr. Bates that 
conflicts are materially reduced with the use of the long single period 
instead of using the shorter class period with the double-length lab¬ 
oratory period. 

3. Conflicts decrease with the number of sections of a subject scheduled. 

3. The only difficulty which good organization apparently will not 
erase is that of conflicts. 

4. Mr. Bates evidently wished to make you do some reading and think¬ 
ing, as the literature on the subject brings out that there is little 
correlation between the size of the school and tlic number of con¬ 
flicts which develop. 

5. Increasing the number of sections of a subject offered tends to increase 
the number of teachers needed without increasing the number of 
conflicts. 

6. Any subject which requires a double period daily, such as home 
economics or industi'Iai arts, increases the probability of conflicts. 

7. Permission to students to elect subjects whicli are placed a grade 
above or below that of the student’s regular classification increases 
the probability of conflicts. 

8. Evidence supports the conclusion that the outstanding factors result¬ 
ing in difficulty in schedule-making arc the use of schedules requiring 
double periods daily for some subjects, double periods for laboratory 
purposes, and the prevalence of pupils who through failure in previous 
years are irregular in their classification. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Do you agree that "the only difficulty which good organization will 
not erase is that of conflicts”? 

3. How can one account for the fact that the size of the school and the 
number of conflicts which develop have little relationship to each other? 

< One q^t^iqjrfiittfiscushoHs with sufRcienC data to make for reliability is found in 
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3. As you work on Uir srhedulf swkrt! ft>r in ProLtrm 3 {to (iillow), which 
of the statements made alwvc are deinrsjuit.tidy true? You will be 
asked to cheek this after you have iitiislietl wothim; *m the schedule 
problem. 

4 . Would you judge that a wide diversity of free rlr< tion on the part of 
pupils would mean a rorrcs|X)ijding imTr.w in the tlillirultics of 
schedule-making? 

5. Actually there is little correlation iKtween the fontlli ts per jwtpil and 
the number of pupil programs t>ef pupil in a given m hi ad. Itnw do 
you account for this fact? 

4. ALTERNATION OP COURSES AS A SOLtSTtON 

When consideration is given to the fart (hat there are literally 
thousands of high schools in lht»c United .Staiec whirh enroll fewer 
than fifty pupils, and that these. scIukiIs are utwler prevsure from the 
communities to satisfy not only the ordinary rrrjijiremenls for en- 
trance to the state univenity but also the tiern.tnd fur sanne .sort of 
vocational training tor the four-ftftlw of the student btuiy wlio have 
no college aspirations, the principal is faced ^vilh a nniltitudc of 
problems, all difllcult. If he Jiicrcases the sire i»f liis curricvilar 
offering to satisfy all demands, be at rtnee makes his teacher-salary 
item out of all proportion to tiie .size of tiie riirullnieiil. Hence his 
pen-pupil expense becomes exorbitant. When he reduce.^ the 
number of teachers, he automatically increases tlir tninilicr ol'lieltls 
in which each must teach and of cmirse iiirtrases ilie load per 
teacher. To reduce the curricular oHcring trr a ininimuiu reduces 
very much the high school's opimrlunily Ibr .service. 

In order that situations of this sort may l«r taken frtim the, field of 
pure theory, let us assume that you have been cIkwh j irincijial of the 
Meadville High School, a school of the village type w’ltich is catering 
to a farming community. Whether the 5 cIkm» 1 is in Washington, 
Texas, Illinois, or Virginia makes Hide din'ercnco; the .siiuitiion will 
not be materially diflerent. 

Meadville meets the common requirement of fifttni academic 
units for graduation. Two coursts arc olfercd, one, called the 
College Preparatory Course, for the student preparittg fttr college, 
the other for the boys and girls who do not have, or whose parents do 
not have for them, college aspirations. 

Your Meadville teaching staff is made up of lAvertia Potter, a 
graduate of the State College of Agriculture and Applied Art.*!, wlio is 
qualified to teach English, Latitt, and home ctoiumucs; Willard 
Shafer, a graduate of the same institution, who is trainetl in math¬ 
ematics, the sciences, and the spccialiitcd Held of agriculture; Louise 
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from the State Teachers’ College, with specialized fields in 
die social sciences and commerce; and yourself. You have qualified 
in several fields, but industrial arts and your professional fields of 
education and psychology are your major interests. You are a 
letter insui’’ in athletics. Mr. Shafer is untrained in this field. 
Investigation shows you that the following fields are represented in 
the two courses in the academic unit amounts indicated: English 
(4); Latin (2); mathematics (2); history (3); manual training (2); 
home economics (2); agriculture (i^); science (2^); commerce (2); 
psychology (^); and sociology and economics each). 

The fresfmm year offering is: English, world history, algebra, 
manual training (for boys), home economics (for girls), Latin, and 
agriculture. For sophomores the offering is: geometry, English, home 
econonaics (for girls), manual training (for boys), Latin, and a 
half-unit of agriculture. The junior year offers: English, modern 
history, general science, typewriting, psychology (one-half unit), and 
physiology (one-half unit). Seniors, if regular in their work, take: 
American history, biology, English (elective), stenography, and 
economics (one-half unit), and sociology (one-half unit). 

It is desirable that you teach not over two subjects a day as princi¬ 
pal, as you arc to be responsible for athletics. The school plays 
baseball in the fall and spring and basketball in the winter. You 
operate the school on the forty-minute (in the clear) class period, 
with double periods of eighty minutes twice a week for the sciences, 
home economics, manual training, and agriculture. Your teachers 
are to teach not over five subjects a day, and must have one of the 
eight periods of the day free from class or study hall. 

Tour problem is to work out a schedule for your school which will satisfy all 
of ttwse requirements. By alternation of classes from year to year you are to 
take care of the iwenty-two-and-a-half-unit program with three full-time 
teachers and yourself. Teachers may not teach out of their named 
fields, and it is undesirable for a pupil to step up or down more than 
one year in his program except in home economics, manual training, 
and the two commercial subjects. 

dUESTJONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Define the term “academic unit” as set down by the secondary-school 
association governing the area in which you live. Does the Meadville 
plan satisfy your requirement? 

a. Which subjects can be oflered in alternate years without doing iniurv 
to any student? e j / 

3. Set down the subjects which in your opinion should be in the required 
list for the college preparatory group. For the vocational group. 
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4, Which subjecw oT Ihc stMialinI ntHn?'* jwcparatoty i{r.mp would you 
say were practically worthier for tlir grmin otii aiinitling college? 
Upon what have you based this rcmrlusion? 

5, If the subjects you name in (iurslioii 4 arc "prartirally worthless" for 
the vocational grciU5>, what is their value feir the ‘‘gt.ing to college'' 
group other than lu satisfy college rnirantT? Try to Iwr definite rather 
than general in your answ er, 

6, Get the entrattre ret|uirertienls for ytuir state university for the liberal 
arts coune and deride wliat high-M.Uot!l r oiusrs your l«t>'s and girts 
must have in order to lie eligible fiir caiiame. Are there any sub¬ 
jects spcciiically named? 


5. MECKANTCAI. AIDS 

There arc a few mcchiinit’al aids which the principal finds of 
genuine service in schetlulc-making. t)ni: nl these is sninclimes 
spoken of as tlie "schedule hoard." 'I'liis is a rt’c t.inj'nlar piece of 
heavy cardboard or commercial iTcaver-lmavd. It is tnlrd vrriicaHy 
to make one more column titan there air. ifvn*hrt^< in the liigh-schtxil 
staff. It is then mled horizontally in a like inantipf, The wjnarcs 
may he any size depending upon ihr size oi‘ ilie hoard available; 
slightly larger tlian three hy live, inches is a cniiiiniin and usable size. 
Each square at the top, cxctqit the. one at the eMinne trii, 5 * headed 
by a tcacher’.s name. Each stpiare thnvn the left-hand .side is filled in 
with the time given to each jieriod of the rl.iy (fltin pam, etc.). 
The top square is left vacant, tts it will he in line with the teachers’ 
names. 

At the top of each square a .small screw hook is plarcti, the cup- 
hook type being most serviceable, 'riu- hooks an- placrti in the 
middle of each square and upproxiinaicly a liall'-iticit li'ojn tlic top. 
Three-by-five-inch cards arc used in various coiois lo rejiresent the 
classes, for example, green for frMhmeii, white lor sophomore,s, red 
for juniors, and blue for seniora. Eticli subject is then recorded on a 
card: “English I, Room 4, 30 pU])ils, 40 chairs," on a green etud 
indicating a freshman class. Each ctird i.s punclted in iltc center, 
near the top, so that it can be placed on a ho{.)k. 

The convenient feature of this device is that it Ls not as rnuMy as a 
blackboard is alter frequent erasings and change.s. .Again, ivith the 
colored cards one can see at a glance to what exiciii Im is violating 
the suggestions prcvioasly made by Mr. Hates in Problem 4, regard¬ 
ing the balancing of the pupil’s load as a desirable fraUirc of good 
schedule-making. The cards can be juggled readily, and one is 
never in danger of omitting a subject entirely at each subject oflered 
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is properly carded, the laboratory periods as well as the class periods 
being included. 

Another convenient device for use at schedule-making time is what 
is called, for want of a better name, the “conflict sheet,” It is merely 
a way for tabulating conflicts which tend to arise whenever election 
of subjects is allowed. It is really the scatter-diagram idea with the 
lower half of tlie diagram neglected. The sheet serves its purpose by 
showing the number of conflicts at any pai'ticular place in the 
schedule. When the number is small at any given place, the usual 
procedure is to rework the programs for the pupils whose subjects 
conflict. When the number of conflicts is large, it is usually advis¬ 
able to work out a switch for the time the conflicting subject is 
offered. 

To prepare a conflict sheet all the courses in the program of studies 
offered for a given semester are arranged across the top of a large 
sheet of paper. These are then arranged in the same order down the 
left side of the sheet. Horizontal and vertical lines are then drawn to 
make squares on the sheet, with the .subject names heading the 
columns and rows each way. A diagonal line is then drawn from the 
upper left-hand corner to the lower right-hand corner of the sheet. 
A tally is recorded in the .square to the right and above the diagonal 
line for all conflicts of pupils. This Is done by examining the list of 
courses each student has recorded on his enrollment card. 

The advantage is in time-.saving for the principal, as the recording 
of conflicts is a routine task which can be done by a clerk after the 
sheet is once worked out. The totals to the right and above the 
diagonal line tell the schedule-maker what courses or sections of 
courses must lac scheduled at the different periods of the day by 
pointing out clearly the number of pupil conflicts at each period. 
Courses which are known to conflict may be omitted from tlie sheet, 
but this is not usually advisable. Sometimes courses which have 
more than one section are omitted in the plotting. This saves work, 
as conflicts are not difficult to adjust, usually, when more than one 
section of a subject is offered. Conflicts which stand out frequently 
in the early plotting of the individual records may be omitted from 
then on to save time, as it becomes evident early that changes must 
be made at these points. 

Q,UESTIOJ/S AND PROBLEMS 

1. “Mechanical aids arc only palliatives, ns they do not get at the real 
difneukics of schcdulc-inuking.” Tlie statement is to a considerable 
extent true. What would you say arc the "real difficulties" for the 
small school? For the large school? 
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a. The scatter-diagram conflict sheet is hardly necessary iti the small high 
school. Why not? 

3. What are the objectioii.s, if any, to thr schnhilr lw»artl drsrribetl aljovc? 
What arc its parlicular advantage* other thatt llte riiir* iiirntioncd? 

4. How would study-hall periods or floating pcrituls lie handled using the 
schedule board? 

5. Using the references at the close of this i haplcr, simtjcM as many other 
mechanical aid# as you laii for enrollmnit time, Snppleinrnt this liit 
from your own experience and reading fttmt other soint r.s. 

6.Yoy MAKE A woRKiNt! sciti.ntn.r. 

"It is a pleasure to tell you iliai srt a meeting of tin* ttoard of Edura- 
tion. of the Nchakantt Rural High .Srlitml, lieltl lahi Nfoiictay r.vcinng, 
you were elected principal of llic high school. Your t onirat t, vvlikh is 
enclosed, is written for two years as u our rnsioin, ;mil the .salary, we 
hope, will be satisfactory. May xvc not h.avr your act eplancc at once? 
Please return, with your .signature, one of the twtt rtuuiacts which we 
are sending you. The second coiUraci whh h wr have signed is lor 
yourself." 

The letter is signed by the Clerk of tlin Ihianl of Edurittiriti at 
Nebakana. 

Although you have taught in four tlinfrrfiil hi;;)! .Mrliuolv, ninging 
in size from the one. in which you first rrrrivrd traviiinj! rspnirnec 
with its three teachers and its enrttlhuem ol tm ty pupils to the seetvnd- 
class city high school with its enrollaieiil of iirarly litiir huririreti in 
which you have worked as n.s.si.suint to iht- piinripal iliiiing the jmst 
year, it is with real plcMurc that you rercivn iioliir of yotir ('liu iion 
to this principalship. Inquiry brings out tli.it tint rlrinriitary 
schools arc a separate unit and are not under ytpur administration, 
neither are you under the administration of tlu; .snprriinrndcni of the 
elementary schools. 

You have never taught in a rural high school, Imt iiivt'.stigntion 
assures you that it differs little from its .sister iiistitulion, tlu: city 
secondary school. In fact, you arc surprised to find that a rural high 
school is “rural" mostly in name. The principal difference you find 
is in the method of support. The rural higli scIkkiI receives its 
support from the small town and the rural area wliirli make up the 
high-school district, while the city secondary scliwi! receives its 
support primarily from a tax on city property. (Jotriinonly, too, 
you find that the rural high school offers otic course which is not 
primarily college preparatory but distinctly vocatiomd, 

Nebakana is a typical Middle-Western cemnuy town. The 
population, a member of your community later proudly tells you, 
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is “over six hundred.” At the time you did not doubt the statement. 
Later you suspect that the census-taker had not neglected the local 
cemeteries in his count. 

An examination of the records and pre-enrollment cards left from 
the previous year indicates that the high-school enrollment will 
probably not exceed one hundred and forty. There are to be six 
full-time teachers other than yourself. Because you were elected to 
your position late in the school year, the Board of Education has, 
with the advice of the retiring principal, already selected the teaching 
staff. The names of the teachers and the subjects they are prepared 
to teach are as follows: 

Lucille O’Brien; Physical Sciences and Mathematics 
George Dccring: Industrial Arts, Agriculture, and Biological Science 
Esther Lundgren: Music, English, Latin, and French 
Helen Dunstan: English and Home Economics 
Carl Long; Social Sciences and Physical Education for Boys 

Lois Markham; Mathematics, Public Speaking, Physical Education for 
Girls, and Typewriting. 

You yourself have undergraduate “majors” in the fields of social 
sciences and Latin. In your college you had been a “letter man” 
in football and basketball, although you had taken no work in 
physical education for academic credit. In addition to the eighteen 
hours of undergraduate work in education and psychology, you have 
an additional year’s work in the general field of professional 
education. 

The Nebakana Rural High School is a fully accredited four-year 
high school. The organization is the familiar 8-4 scheme. Fifteen 
units arc required for graduation. Music twice a week and physical 
education twice a week are required without credit of all students for 
two of the four years. There has been no regulation as to the time in 
the four-year course in which the student must take the required 
“no-credit” courses. The music and physical training, it seems, 
count one unit each and are required for graduation but arc not 
included in the required fifteen units. It may be assumed, you 
judge, that half of the total enrollment is in music and physical train¬ 
ing classes. Two courses are offered, one a so-called “collegiate" 
course, the other vocational. Eitlier course, you find, will if com¬ 
pleted satisfactorily admit a graduate to the state university. 

Before going to your new work you investigate the requirements 
governing secondary schools as set down by the State Board of 
Education. Rural high schools of the Nebakana type, you find, are 
required to give not less than three forty-minute and two eighty- 
minute periods a week to each subject wlii^ is classed as a laboratory 
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subject, For your school the subjects included under this ruling are; 
agriculture, home economics, industrial arts, physi(»log>’, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. Although thoroughly cognizant of the 
difficulties incurred, you decide to continue the .school on a forty- 
minute period for class work, eighty minute.s for laboratory periods, 
with an allowance of five minutes between classes for pasing. 
Your decision is influenced by the feeling on your part that rural 
communities are basically conservative and dislike change.s, and that 
the short period has been used previously. You decide to ibllow the 
recommendations of the State Board of Education a.s to student load, 
and your later recommendations to the Nebakana Board of Educa¬ 
tion, that no fre.shmaii be allowed to carry more than four units 
(except when materially, chronologically and mentally older), that 
one extra unit be allowed only to juniore and seniors of unusual 
physical and mental ability, and that under conditions which 
thoroughly justify the action, are readily made a matter of record. 
No studeat failing work from a previous year is to be allowed to carry 
five subjects utdess diere are mitigating circuin.stances which make 
probable the succe.ssful completion of tlic heavier load. 

After your arrival at Nebakana during the late .summer you at 
once begin to familiarize yourself with the school situation in general. 
The building you find is a comparatively new one. In aticHlion to 
the principal’s office, a small outer oHice, and a.small library which is 
not suitable for study purposes, you find there arc eight u.sal 7 le class¬ 
rooms. These include a good gymnasiiun arranged so tliai it can be 
converted into a hall for community gatherings, and a large combined 
study hall and assembly room. The lasl-naincd room scats i ufj per¬ 
sons in single seats. To assist you in planning the wt)rkiiig schedule, 
you number the classrooms from i to 8. .Since your familiarity with 
the building is not great, you jot down for your convenience a partial 
description of the rooms. 

The Building: 

Room i; Suitable for study-hall and assembly pur{>ose.<i. Seats 195 in 
single seats. Has a low platform stage with clrcssing-rtxims 
at the sides. Plas no blackboards. 

Room a: Well-lighted classroom. Has excellent blackboard space. 
Scats 40 persons. 

Room 3; Well-lighted classroom. Is duplicate of Room a. Chairs 
movable. 

Room 4: Equipped with wall maps and a globe. Is suitable for history 
classes. Seats 30 comfortably. Blacklxjards in front of room 
only. Chairs movable. 

Room 5: Evidently used for biological and physical scienea. Rtwm 
is very large, and evidently combines lecture and laboratory 
purposes. Equipment voluminous but not well selected. 
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Room 6: Equipped, for industrial arts. Has eighteen doulilc benches 
and will handle g6 workers at one time. Has power as well as 
manual equipment. Kqiiipinent indicates that farm carpen¬ 
try, automobile repairing, cement work, and some sheet- 
mctal work arc taught. Is suitable only to industrial arts, as 
most of the equipment is not triovable. 

Room 7: Home cc.onoinics room. This is a large room balancing tlie 
industrial nrt.s room. Is equipped to handle a class of 3G 
ns a rnaximuin. 

Room fl: A cIas.sroom whicli scats 40 persons. Blackboard space adc- 
quiilc. Cliairs movable. I>aborali>ry tables in back of room 
indicate it.s use in past for science classes where demonstration 
work lias been carried on. 

The school day, arranged to suit a fanning community, begins 
officially at 8:40 a.m. Although you do not like an eight-period day 
and the forty-minute cla.ss period, you decide to plan your first- 
semester schedule on this basis and to follow the last-year plan both 
as to the time of starting and the length of periods. This, you decide, 
will be good administrative policy. Going over the pre-enrollment 
cards from the previous spring, you find that the total enrollment 
already accounted for is 13a. 


Distribution of Students: 

'New freshmen 44, carry-overs 7, total 51; sophomores a^ (straight), failed 
Algebra 3, failed Eiigli,sh 3, failed EngHsli and Algebra i, fiiilcd Home 
Economics 1, total 33; Juniors 23 (straigin), failed English 1 , a, failed 
Modern World Hi-story a, failed Englfsli II and World History i, failed 
Biology I, failed Agriculture 1, failed Home Economics and Biology i, 
total 31; seniors 30 (straight), failed Latin a, failed French and Ad¬ 
vanced Algebra 1, failed English and French i, carried over from last 
year failing Geometry a, transferred from another high school with but 
two years of English i, total 37. 

The permanent records of the high school show the curriculum, 
the various amounts of subjects offered, and the unit and “periods 
per week” requirements to be as indicated below: 


Periods 


Subjects 

{Ninth Year) 

PER 

Week 

Units 

English I (s sections) 

5 

I 

Algebra I (2 sections) 
Citizenship and Occupa¬ 

5 

I 

tions (3 sections) 

5 

I 

Home Economics (girls) 

10 

1 

Industrial Arts (boys) 
Physical Education and 

10 

I 

Health 

3 

Q 

Music 

3 

0 


Periods 

PER 

Subjects Wkek Units 


{Tenth Year) 

English II 

Modern World History 
Elect Two 
Biology 

Home Economics (girls) 
Industrial Arts (boys) 
Agriculture 

Physical Education and 
Health 
Music 


5 

5 

7 

10 

10 

7 

3 

a 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

o 

o 
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Periods 

PER 

SuBjEcrts Week Units 


{EUoinlh Tear) 


English HI 5 

American History 5 

Meet Two 
Agriculture (first 
semester only) 7 

Physiology (second 
semester only) 7 

French I 5 

Latin I 5 

Algebra II (second 
semester only) 5 

Psychology (first 
semester only) 5 

Music 9 

Physical Education and 
Health - 9 


1 

1 




1 

t 


a 

'A 

0 


o 


IV.RIODS 

PER 

SonjEcrrs Week Uniti 


{Twelfth Year) 

No spRcifir subject rcriuircment erxeept 
to satisfy groups. 


EnglUK IV 
Eronnmics (first se- 
nirstcr) 
Tyjirwritiiig 
Suciology (srrimd 
srmcstrr) 

(Jcomclry 

I'liysics 

Ihiblic H|K‘.Tking (first 
BcniMtpr) 

French II 
I.atin II 
Chemistry 


5 t 

5 'A 

III t 


A 



5 A 
.I I 

5 t 

7 « 


You are instrumental in securing the approval of the Board of 
Education to a regulation requiring tliat hut cli'.vcii of the fifteen units 
required for graduation be in the academic fields (English, science, 
social science, mathematics, and languages); the remaining fbur units 
may be in the vocational-industrial-commcrrial fields if the student 
so elects. Upon your recommendation the Board of Education also 
requires “that each student shall offer for graduation not less than 
two ‘majors’ of three units each and two ‘minors’ of two units each.” 
The “three-unit” groups are specifically named as English and social 
science. The two “minors” may be in suiy two of tlic other three 
academic fields. Languages may be offered by this ruling only in 
two-unit groups in the same language. French and Latin may both 
be offered, but the student must have two units of a language before 
it may be counted for graduation. 

Having assembled your data into a workable form, you set your¬ 
self to the problem. 


QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Make the working schedule (first semester) for the high .school. Make 
provision for: a maximum of thirty teaching hours per week per teacher, 
including laboratory periods but not including study hall; no teacher 
with thirty hours per week may handle more than one .study hall a day; 
thirty-live hours a week is to be a maximum teaching and study-hall 
load, with thirty hours preferred; all study halls to be in charge of a 
teacher, showing the subject, time, teacher, and rotim; the principal 
teaching not more than two classes a day; adequate provwion for 
handling approximately half of the student body in music and physical 
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education; and a forty-minute assembly period for all pupils one day 
a week. 


7 . YOU PUT YOUR SCHEDULE INTO USE 

As you work on your preparation of the schedule, you find that 
your difficulties would be comparatively few were it not for the pupils 
of irregular classification, due to their failing subjects in previous 
years, or to pupils transferring from other high schools who have not 
met the fixed requirements of your school. 

When you begin to assemble data for enrollment of the irregular 
classification group, the information card for each individual pupil 
lies before you. The assembled information reads as follows: 

Freshmen; 51. Seven are “carry-overs,” but since they failed all their 
work their classification is regular. 

Sophomores: 33. Regular in classification (completing all freshman 
work satisfactorily) 95. Irregular in classification, having failed one 
or more freshman-year subjects, 0 . The individual data on each of 
these are summed up on your cards: 

Marie James, failed Algebra. Is a good worker but missed much 
school due to a protracted illness. Is now in good health. 

John Harlech, failed Algebra. Is a slow, plodding pupil. Not much 
interested in high school. Likes athletics but gives little promise of 
being a high-school star. 

Harry Smith, failed Algebra. Made D’s in his other freshman-year 
subjects. Father is a prominent business man. 

Harold Dull, failed English. Is better than average in his other 
work. Intelligence scores and achievement record generally good. 

Vada Carman, failed English. Is lazy and indolent. "Visits” out 
grades with her teachers —English teacher failed to “fall for her.” 

George Toung, failed English. Average in his work. Poor penman¬ 
ship and spelling added to his difficulties with first-year English. 

Lyle Malorw, failed English and Algebra. Was poorly grounded in 
fundamental drill subjects, as he came from a rural school which 
has never during his attendance enrolled more than seven pupils. 
The teacher during his last year was a “Normal Training” graduate 
from high school with no college work. 

Catherine Eberhard, failed Home Economics. Mediocrity marks aU 
her work. 

Juniors; 31. Regular in classification (completing all previous work 
satisfactorily) 23. Irregular in classification, having failed either fresh- 
man-year or sophomore-year subjects, 8. Individual data show; 

Loretta Toung and George Brill, failed English I, which they were 
taking for the second time. Both do average work in other fields. 
They insist that Miss Dunstan, with whom tlicy have taken the work 
each year, “has it in for them.” No supporting evidence. 
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Boyd Hall, failed Modern World History, Indiircrcnl to all his 
work. Average of all his high-srhonl marks is Iwlow a C. 

Junior Brown, failed M(xlcrn World History. IJcscriljed by teachers 
as “girl-crazy.” Spends much iin>r rcmibitig hi.s attractive, wavy 
hair. Sets the style for “projxrr apparel for higji-srhtjnl men.” Fail¬ 
ure to do required paper work was direct cause tif liis failure. 

Helm Smith, failed English If and MrKlrrn W'orkl History, Works 
hard. Drives in from her country home each day. l)i.stanco is 
eleven miles. Is a fiiic-lwikiiig, capable, energetic girl, .Scores re¬ 
corded from group intelligence tests taken dtiring her I'rrslitnan year 
indicate that her capacity for learning handicaps her advaiicemenl. 

Lucille York, failed Biology. Gtiod in all her other work. Detested 
her laboratory work. Made ill by any work in di.ssct lion. Teacher 
(Mr. Decring) believed at first .she wa,s bluilitig. Later convinced 
that any work in dissection made her “functionally” ill. 

Charles Deuney, failed Agriculture. Average .student. Much inter, 
ested in forensics. Ha.s represented tlic scIiihjI in oratory. Is talka- 
dve and noisy. Dislikes hard work. 

Evelyn Birch, failed Biology and Home Economics H. Winner of 
a local beauty contest a previou.s year. Reads movie magazines. 
Parents are people of wealth, and Evelyn h;w .spent several winters 
in Florida. Transferred work from that state indirated weakness 
there also in her scliool work. Mr. Birch i.s on your schtml board. 
Seniors: 27. Regular in classification (completing all previous work 
satisfactorily) 20. Irregular in cla.ssific<ilion, having failed work in 
previous years or having transferred from aiiiiiiicr liigli .scIiik)! fail to 
meet your fixed requirements, 7, Individtial data .show; 

George Barton, failed Latin. General higU-scliiH)! record is ptntr. 
Average work so low tliat only llie .state teaclieis’ colleges and ilie 
state university would accept his iratcseript fitr college entrance. 
(By law, they arc forced 10 take all who satisfy reipiiiemenis for 
high-school graduation.) George was named All Little .Six halfback 
by the sport writers of the football conrerenre in wliidi Ncbakana 
plays. He plans to teach for iiis life work, 

Myrna Coy, failed Latin. Ifas done work .slightly aliove the average 
for her class. Became dissatisfied wiili her work early and made 
little effort after the first sqmc,ster. Is inielligcnt, .sixuled, and un¬ 
doubtedly lazy. 

George Suea, failed French and Advanced Algebra (second semaster). 
Is capable and efficient. Works hard and usually makes satisfactory 
maria. First-year Algebra had been poorly taught, and Miss Lund- 
gren had insisted on correct pronunciation in his Frenrh as a requi¬ 
site to passing work. George speaks Swcdi.sh, and English with a 
Swedish accent. 

MyrtU Daner, failed English HI and French. Ha.s cniiiplctcd 
eleven units of high-school work in four yeaix of rrsidenee, Has 
never failed less than one subject any year. Is agreeable, tractable, 
pretty, and frivolous. 
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Elton Gauss and Dudley Pascal^ failed Geomclry. Both are average 
workers. Both play football, basketball, and are members of the 
track team. Elton is a “lady’s man,” while Dudley shoots a good 
game of pool. 

George Burr is a transfer from the Burdick High School, Although 
he is an excellent student (by his record), he has had but two years 
of English. 

Since the total number of irregularities in enrollment is not large, 
being but twenty-three in number, you decide to interview each of 
the persons named before completing the enrollment.^. The inter¬ 
views, to your surprise, present little information not already avail¬ 
able, Using your schedule, your conflict sheet, and your schedule 
board, you start to work on the problem. 

(QUESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

1. Make a separate enrollment card for each of the students named. Re¬ 
work your schedule if necessary to make it At individual needs. 

2. Is a total of twenty-tlu'ee irregularities from an enrollment of 132 an 
inordinately large number? 

3. Is it true that the state teachers’ colleges and the state universities are 
taking students that are so low in scholarship that the best private 
colleges would refuse membership? Plow do these institutions protect 
thenuclvcs against weak graduates when they cannot refuse entrance 
to graduates of accredited secondary schools? 

4. Using your schedule from a previous problem and the individual require¬ 
ments of the twenty-three pupils named, make a conflict sheet as 
described in Problem 5. 

8. A principal’s calendar of duties 

The conscientious principal realizes early in his career as an ad¬ 
ministrator that the problem of adjustment of teachers, pupils, and 
classes to the plan of the building, the working day, and the school 
calendar in general implies for him a wide variety of duties and 
obligations. In the fall of the year it is primarily a problem of 
getting the machinery to running. But with tlie first rush of opening 
school out of the way, the principal finds that he faces so many details 
that there is a strong tendency to waste his energy in aimless, al¬ 
though well-intentioned, effort. 

Without some guide in the form of a definite calendar, the inex¬ 
perienced administrator finds that his work piles up tremendously 
at the end of the year. Experience aids him in avoiding this piling- 
up process, but experience, although an eflicient instructor, is a slow 
one, and costly as well. 
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With the hope of saving the beginning principal some work and 
possibly embarrassment, a calendar for the high-school principal is 
presented in succeeding pages. Although many principals from high 
schools of varying sizes were consulted and a total of more than four 
hundred and fifty items were secured and placed for the correct time 
in the year’s calendar, there are doubtless many items omitted which 
should be included, and many included which could well be omitted. 

The proper time for the principal to act on the suggested item, of 
course, varies. The list of items presented i.s ofierecl, therefore, to 
the young principal more as a list of suggestions for hi.s consideration 
than as a set guide to his procedure. 

I. Preschool duties of the new principal: 

I. Careful consideration of the time of his arrival on the new job. 
(Not less than two weeks before school is to open.) 

3. Getting acquainted. 

Attend everything going on. Include: church, .Sunday school, 
picnics, lodge, service club, ball game.s, church socials, church 
dinners (play no favorites), etc. 

g. Check supplies for the high .school. 

a. From files determine wliat has been ordered. 

b. Determine what has been delivered. Check against duplicate 
orders and bills of lading for accuracy. 

e. As nearly as you can witJiout being familiar with (hr. situation 
in general, determine what I.s needed th.at has not been ordered. 

d. If texts have not been ordered, order standard (retjuired) texts 
in limited quantities. Use last year’s classes as a standard 
and allow for about half the pupils using second-hand hooks. 

e. With last year’s classes as a guide, try to determine whether 
seating facilities will be adequate, allowing for a normal 
increase. 

/. Check over the athletic equipment (use the high-.school coach), 
with a view to determining what is on hand, what is needed, 
and what has been requisitioned and ordered, 
g. In one of the first (pre-school) ofilrial meetings with the Board 
of Education, check up on expendable supplies such as fuel, 
chalk, erasers, towels, toilet paper, sweeping compound, and 
other supplies which are used in quantity when school is 
once under way. 

4. Carefully study last year’s curricular oficrings, keeping in mind 
the extent and degree to which it conforms with the best theory 
and practice in secondary education. This must remain fixed 
for the year with school once under way, 

5. Study last year’s schedule and the record books in your olfice 
that you may be posted on what enrollment and, to some extent, 
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what average daily attendance to expect; what irregularities to 
consider; and what administrative changes, if any, are desirable. 
Careful study of last year’s schedule is a most helpful prepara¬ 
tion in building the new program of studies. 

6. With the help of the vice-principal (if there is one), the city 
superintendent (if tlic system is not large), or one of the most 
reliable of the older teachers (as pointed out by the Chairman of 
the Board), plan the new schedule. 

7. If the school is small, typewrite or mimeograph the schedule; if 
large, have the schedule printed in sulficient numbers furnish 
a copy for each prospective pupil. This is legitimate school 
print-shop work if a su/Iiciently trained worker is available. 
Have the schedule printed in the oflicial school paper or in all 
the papers of the town if there is no oflicial school paper, 

8. Give pictures or cuts (mats may be used) to all the papers of the 
town. Give the same story to each — and at the same time. 
The new principal wants the support of all the papers and can¬ 
not afford to antagonize any one of them, 

g. Get in touch with the head janitor, if there is more than one, and 
from him get a thorough understanding of room conditions, 
heating plant efficiency, ventilation problems, the mechanics 
of the ventilation system, amount of 8upplie,s (such as fuel, 
towels, toilet supplies, soap, etc.) that arc normally consumed. 
There is generally some waste here, and a slight saving in these 
necessities convinces the Board of your clliciency. Tell the 
janitor nothing — he may be a he-gossip. 

10. Secure a list of approved rooming and boarding places (as ap¬ 
proved by the Chairman of the Board of Education). Well- 
housed and well-fed teachers arc much more likely to be satisHcd 
and happy than those who arc dissatisfied with living conditions. 
Public boarding clubs and restaurants in small towns arc usually 
undesirable boarding places for teachers. 

II. Preschool teachers' meetings: 

11. Determine, with the advice of the city superintendent (if there is 
one), or with the Chairman of the Board, the policy that has 
been followed in the past regarding the first pre-school meeting 
of teachers. Proceed slowly here. Teachers who have been 
in attendance at a summer school, especially, need every day 
of vacation they can get. The Saturday before school starts 
is as late as you may go, however. 

Consider: Should every teacher be required to attend? Should 
older, experienced teachers in this system be allowed to report 
later than new members of the stall? 

13, The general building conference. 

a. Hold this at the high-school building. 
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4 . Hold it in the tnoniing ratlicr llian the afternoon. Printed, 
typewritten, or mimeographed instructions of details should 
be available for each teacher. Do not make the mistake of 
going into items on this list which need im explanation. The 
• instructions may coiLsidcr such items as: rcgulatioiw governing 

the first day of school; instruriions for class movement; 
general regulations regarding .student weUiirc; classroom or¬ 
ganization details; librat7 regulaiwns, etc. 

C. As much as can be postjjoncd should be omitted from this 
first meeting. New teachers especially have a .smothered feel¬ 
ing, as cvciything requires a reudjiisimerit for them. 

d. The opening .speech touches aims, dc.sires, iiiirrest.s, aspira¬ 
tions, plans. It .should be a principal's liest dlbrt. 

HI. Handling the entellmtnt (if not done the fireviom .'/ifnig)* 

13. High-school enrollment on Thur.sd.'iy and iTiday mornings pre¬ 
ceding the opening <tf .school on Monday. 

14. Teachers who are on the ground help in distributing supplies, 
forms, rccord.s, etc., wliicli mast be filled out. I lave tyisewritten 
suggestions for each tcaclier. Use teachers experienced in the 
school. 

15. In smaller high schools the priiieipal, vie.c-piiuripal (If there is 
one), and one of the exjjcricnccd learliers (board of Education 
sugge.stion) act a,s advisers. 

16. The principal and a .student assistant should enroll the freshmen 
if tlie group is not loo large for one person. 

Pre-emollmcnt cards and the printed or mimeograplicd sched¬ 
ules should have been available for a week prior to enrollment 
day. Many principals find it advisable: to liold rcgnhir office 
hours eacli afteriioon from a to 4 the week prior to the opening 
of school for the purpose of advising .students. 

17. Utilize advanced students in helping with the mechanics of enroll¬ 
ment. Checking now .saves lime later. Move your desk to an 
accessible place; get order into the work early in the day. Plan 
your meclianics to suit the situation. 

a. Insist on pupils’ leaving the building ns soon as enrollment is 
completed for the individual. 

fi. Make appointments for the pupils with Uie most difficult 
enrollment problems to meet you on .Saturday morning. If 
the number is large, make use of experienced tciichers. 

e. If you are in a small town, get in your order by wire for books 
not previously ordered which, as indicated by the enrollment, 
will be needed. 

IV. The opening day; 

18. Be on hand early. Get an upperclassman for a clerk if you do 
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not have one. Let her take care of any case she is able to handle. 
Many of the interruptions are trivial in importance and can be 
handled in this manner. Answer no phone calls this first 
morning. 

19. If a waiting list accumulates in your outer office, or in the hall¬ 
way if there is no outer office, go out and determine what cases 
you can handle at once with a word or two. Make quick deci¬ 
sions on unimportant c.iscs — make appointments for later dates 
for the more difficult cases. This is your busy day — take no 
unneccs.sary load. 

20. Have no chairs in your oflicc this first day except the ones used 
by your clerk and yourself. Meet students while seated and dis¬ 
pose of them quickly. Meet p.-irents and others standing, and 
pleasantly and courteously, but quickly, disj)o8c of their cases. 
When the person wishes to visit and the question can be post¬ 
poned to a later date, make an appointment. 

21. Instruct all teachers to hold classes full time the first day, except 
the last thirty minutes of the last period, when a brief meeting 
for all teachers is held. 

V. Meeting at the end of the first day: 

22. Books needed, seating difficulties, conflicts, questions which 
interest the entire .staff, should be considered. Dismiss early and 
handle special ca.ses after the meeting. This allows teachers 
who arc having no difficulties to prepare their first-day reports 
and go home. 

23. Meet your assistants at the close of lhi.s meeting if necessary. 

24. Consolidate individual teachers’ reports into one for the Board 
of Education and for the papers. 

25. Clear up work as much as fjossihle before leaving the office. 
Come back after dinner if necessary; this is not going to be a 
regular duly. 

VI. First-week duties other than the first day: 

26. Organize your fire drills on the second day of school. The first 
day is better if it can be done. To wait is dangerous, possibly 
criminal. 

Plan the procedure of exit from each room. In this consider: 
avoiding congestion, shortest di.stances, order of passing, fire 
signal, desirability of impressing seriousness of the drill upon 
students, holding formation after leaving building and until 
sidewalk is reached, the precedence of the drill over every other 
activity, .silence, leadcis, care of crippled persons, teachers’ duties, 
books, and wraps. 

27. Organization of lines for leaving the building. This is entirely 
a matter of serving the student body efficiently. Lines which 
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give no educational account of themselves are unjustifiable, 
With the newer buildings and their large exits and hallways, 
lines are tending to become things of the past. 

28. Make up your first week's report for the City Superintendent’s 
office (if you are a principal in a city system), and for the State 
Department of Education office, if such a report is a require¬ 
ment in your state. Be careful, accurate, and thorough. A 
report turned back to you because of inaccuracy or incomplete¬ 
ness marks you as inefficient at the headquarters office, 
sg. Get a final check-up on books and supplies. Find out what has 
been delivered, and which classes arc still in need of books, 
go. Get your general assembly program outlined for the year. 
Whatever be the agency in charge, see that it is organized for 
efficient work. Make the first meeting a good one. Don’t 
talk too much yourself. 

31. Get the high-school library organization to functioning. If 
there is a regular librarian, this is easy. If there is no official 
librarian, you arc responsible directly. 

33. Check up on periodicals and magazines coming to the library. 
Librarians and principals usually do this in the spring before 
school is dismissed for the summer. 

33. Make plans for the luncheon periods. Early in the fall this 
handles itself while the weather is pleasant. Later it must be 
carefully handled or coufusion and trouble will result. 

34. Look over the town’s calendar (if a small town). There is usu¬ 
ally a "Harvest Home Festival," a "Corn Carnival," a circus, 
or an “Old Settlers’ Reunion" early in the fall. With the Board 
of Education, make definite plans for the occasion and stick to 
your plan rigidly. If the high school is to participate, you arc 
responsible for its part’s being well done. 

35. Make up the official school roll at the end of the week. 

VII. Seeond-uiedc duties: 

36. Make plans for the out-of-class activities of the high school if the 
plan is not definitely carried over from the previous year. If it 
is, see that it is functioning. 

a. Apportionment of load among teachers. Give responsibility 
and authority. 

4 . Check the schedule of mectmgs — both time and pl a c e. 
e. Organization of the classes. 

d. Study the regular class schedule for the best possible utiliza¬ 
tion of time. 

37. Plan the football schedule, if not already made, (This should, 
have been done during the previous year.) 

a. Consult coach or physical education director. 
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b. Carefully study both school and town calendar in arranging 
for games. Conflicts arc dangerous here as football must pay 
its own way — and aid other activities. 

c. Examination dates and game-scheduling must be considered 
together. 

38. Eligibility rules for football. Interpret carefully and make clear 
your intention to enforce the rules (if you do). 'Pliis calls for a 
general faculty meeting and presents some of the most diflicult 
problems of the year. 

39. Develop (with the coach) the mechanics for handling home 
games. 

VIII. Other first-month duties: 

40. Organize your personal daily working srl\cdule. In this, clear 
the decks for a definite period to be used for supervision each day. 
Consider morning inspection of buildings and grounds; the daily 
teaching schedule; plan a schedule accounting for every minute 
iof the day. Try this out, and rework until you get a schedule 
that will work. Allow a definite period each day for incidental 
work which creeps in. 

41. Appoint an asisembly committee of students and faculty. 

Plan for the semester. Utilize townspeople—doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, dentists, railroad men, city oincials, local musicians, 
neighboring principals, students, and faculty members. Avoid 
samene.ss, and cheaptic.ts. Make each a.ssctnbly period an event. 
If you have to spend some money here, spend it. 

4a. Perfect the organization dealing with the .sc 1 uk >1 paper and the 
yearbook (if you have one), 

43. Get out your fir.it month’s report, 'Iliis i.s frequently a .Stale 
Office requirement, a City Superintendent requirement, or a de¬ 
sirable offering to the Board of Edueation (if not required by it). 

44. The Parent-Teacher Association should be set going during the 
first month. This organization can scivc the principal well 

it usually brings more trouble than help. This is the principal’s 
responsibility. 

45. Check up on the supply room and order supplies tlmt are running 
low. 

46. Plan carefully your teachers’ meetings for the first semester. 
They should be co-operative; make them so. 

47. Plan the school calendar for the year. Include: all official dates 
such as school holidays, legal holidays that will be observed, 
Sjpccial days observed by your school, better English week, foot¬ 
ball games, basketball games, track meets, last day for filing 
orders for yearbooks. Commencement week activities, fSenior 
class activities. Junior “prom” and Junior-Senior banquet dates 
(if observed), class plays, etc. Make the calendar complete. 
Post in the official bulletin cose. 
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IX. Saond-mnth dulits: 

46. Develop time- anti cfTort-saviiij? devites. 

a. Bulletin board arranfjeinnu and jimjicr rare of board. 

b. Determining wiial shall go intt) the icarhcrs’ bulletin and 
setting up machinery hir its regular isstumre. 

e. Systematizing the iiandling of the various reports from 
tcachera. (If the plan you found when yi m 1 .iriie is good, keep it.) 

d. Utilizing advanced (linnor) stuilenis in tin; nllicc in clerk 
capacities. 

e. Systematizing tlic issuance of m bool .Mii»))lic.s otlicr titan jani¬ 
torial. 

f. If not in use, set up die mail-tiox system for all teaehers. 

g. Making the Janitor understand at an early date tliat all repair 
work must be taken care of the day a break or tear appears, 
(This for the smaller liigh school. Promptness in repairing 
any damage is always considered iiuyverative in the larger 
school.) 

h. Systematizing your own routine work wliich is of a more or 
less nicehanical nature. 

4g. If possible (training licing ade<|unle) set up .in experimental 
study or two, using high-scliaol classes iis suhjccis; these to tun 
for four monllw, or even less. U.sc ihr.sf its a basis for a pro¬ 
fessional article or two to be writirji during llu* lifth or sixth 
month. (The principal wiili definite upiniuns on any adminis¬ 
trative or classroom topie sliuuhl always supplement his reading 
with empirical data. His findings, ihuiigli in< ompli'te. and yicr- 
haps only partially reliable, arc a yxiint ol‘ deiiai iure. for further 
study by others.) 

50, Cheek up on all work of a routine nature whirli (he stdiool is pre¬ 
sumably doing. The degree and extent to wliich permanent 
committees are working, the .srliool’s oul-ol'-class activity pro¬ 
gram, the school’s general publicity progiiiin, arc examples of 
routine work. 

51. Increase your personal acquaintance with the townspeople. Do 
this deliberately. The success of your school demands that you 
be in a key position. 

5a. If the school’s accounting system is not well developed, this work 
should be token up in earnest now. 

53. Carefully plan any testing program you are contemplating for 
the year. The completeness and reliability of records already 
available determine your course of action. Consider: 

c. Group intelligence testing. 

Individual (intelligence) testing for questionable cases, 
e. Achievement testing. 

d. Careful statistical handling of the results of your work that 
the tests may serve more than a pedantic interest on your part. 
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54. With the athletic coach or the director of physical education of 
the high school as an adviser, order athletic awards for the year 
(letters, sweaters, emblcim, numerals, etc. If awards are used in 
other departments, consult department heads.). 

55. Order basketball and track equipment after checking old equip¬ 
ment with the coach. 

X. Special third-month duties; 

56. Arrange debate .schedule for the year if this has not been done 
during tht! previous year or at an earlier general meeting of inter¬ 
ested school ollicials. 

57. Arrange for the Thanksgiving vacation. 

Programs, se.xsonal activities, closing the football season, arrang¬ 
ing with town ollicials to asiiure unmolested high-school parties. 
(Only in small towns and rural high schools do local louts dis¬ 
turb school social functions.) 

58. Complete the basketball .schedule if this has not been done pre¬ 
viously. Work with the coach. The principal is in oflicial 
authority, however. 

Arrange for olRcials, seating arrangements, ticket-printing, etc. 

XI. Special fourth-month duties: 

59. Hold .special assembly for making football awards. (Many 
schools hold an annual event, in the spring, for all athletic 
awards. This practice, however, prevents football and basket¬ 
ball men from wearing awards earned earlier, until the end of 
the year.) 

60. Check up on stock of diplomas. There is usually a discount for 
early orders. 

61. Plan the Christmas program for the high school. This includes 
all pre-holiday activitie.s. 

62. Tryouts for spring oratory and declamation contests should be 
out of the way before Christmas. 

63. Plan your personal vacation so as to make it ssa pleasant, rich, 
and profitable as possible. If you can arrange to attend a good 
professional meeting fur a day or two, do it. 

64. Outline work that needs to be done during the mid-year vacation 
by the janitor stall; oiling floors, washing windows, repairing 
weaknesses in the heating plant (anything which calls for the fires 
being out), checking up playground equipment, and replacing 
possible weaknesses. In general, plan for a freshness similar to 
the first day of school for pupils and teachers upon their return 
to work. 

65. Work on schedule changes for the new semester. (Most high- 
school subjects arc full-unit subjects and run through the year.) 
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66. Order boots that will be needed in the new semester. 

67. Cheek up magazine aubsrripiion orders for the new year. Files 
must not be broken by failing to receive an Issue of some usable 
publication which is ordered by the calendar year. 

XII. Special fifth- and sixth-month duties: 

68. Secure your Commencement speaker (if one is used). 

69. Although the curriculum study is a c onstant job for the principal, 
this is a good time to concentrate your elforis. If an expert 
is to be used, he is likely to be freer from his regular college or 
university duties at this time than at any other. 

70. While work on the yearlxmk (if one. is pul>lished) is an alLycar 
job, the principal should cheek the work closely at this time. 
Mistake can still be corrected in most cases. Although a faculty 
member is probably in charge of tiie yearbook, any enterprise 
which calls for the expenditure ofmurh uumey is always a respon¬ 
sibility belonging peculiarly to the principal. 

71. These montlis offer opportunities for the principal to do some 
work for his personal professional advancement. Tlic studies 
which he set up in the second mortih can be the theme for pro¬ 
fessional writing. 

73. School musical organizations (band, chorus, glee clubs, etc,) 
have reached a high enough degree of excellency by this time 
to be presented in public concerts. Arrange for lix;al programs 
and for cxrh.tnge programs with neighboring high schools. 
This is legitimate as well as excellent schtml publicity. 

73. The annual school meeting calls for a careful planning of the 
budget for the next year. Work on this now, 

74. Vacancies which arc to occur in the teaching staff should be 611 cd 
early. Go directly to the teacher-training institutions. Avoid 
so-called “personal service” agencies. 

XIII, 5 swn(A- and eig/ith-monlh duties: 

75. Place orders for caps and gowns (if the high schtml uses academic 
garb and does not own its own). 

76. Have all forms and cards needed for the next school year printed 
now. Consider; transfer cards; principal's tardy and absence 
notice to parents; inquiry forms as to absence from School; 
notice of pupil failure in studies; notice of pupil delinquency; 
transfer to special classes; health charts; registration earth; 
new student assignment cards; pupil record cards (yearly and 
cumulative); pupil report cards to parents, etc. 

77. Retest with achievement tests. Use anotiier form of same test 
used in the second month. Work up teat material carefully and 
make use of it. This is largely for supervisory purposes. 
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78. Make charts, using colors, for the benefit of your Board of Edu¬ 
cation and other citizens, showing gains, losses, changes of any 
nature, recorded during the year. 

XIV. Smt ninth-month duties: 

79. Work on your "End of the year” report. Call for return of all 
school property — books, equipment, etc. — that has been 
checked to students. 

80. Plan in detail the Commencement program. 

81. Special assembly for honor students of the year. 

8a. Special assembly for debate, athletics, glee club, orchestra, band, 
and other student organizations in which the pupil has won a 
place through competition. 

83. Flan carefully for any special days which custom prescribes for 
the graduating class. 

84. End of the year parties, picnics, and programs must be arranged 
for carefully, not just allowed to happen. 

85. Arrange schedule for next year. Enroll students who are to be 
in school for next year. 

XV. After-closing duties: 

86. Check equipment of all kinds with teachers who liave been in 
charge of the activity u.sing the equipment. I'his includes band 
instruments, athletic equipment, special classroom equipment 
(manual arts, home economics, etc,), academic garb used by 
seniors (rented or owned by the school). 

87. Close all records for the year and turn books over to the proper 
authority; if the school docs not possess a good vault, make ar¬ 
rangement with one of the banks for storage of permanent 
records during the summer months. 

88. With the school librarian (or the responsible teacher), check on 
books belonging to the school. These were called in during the 
last week of the previous month. 

89. In leaving the school for your summer attendance at a college or 
university, or for your vacation period if it begins at once, make 
every effort to leave every detail in such condition that a well- 
trained schoolman would have no difficulty in taking over the 
principalship were you not returning. Little should be left: to 
memory. Reduce instructions to writing. Be specific. You 
will profit by your own exactness in the fall. 

QfJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Go through the foregoing list of items carefully, and by number select 
twenty which you feel are so important that they may not be omitted 
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by any principal. Check your list against those of other members of 
the class to determine the extent of your agi cemenl, 

Having selected wliat in your opinion are the twenty most important 
items in the foregoing list, go through the list again and il' possible 
select twenty items which arc not pertinent to the average high school 
of one hundred and fifty pupils. 

3. The factor of timeliness in a calendar such as is presented on tlie fore* 
going pages is In general more difficult to settle than the question of the 
validity of the item. Select ten items in whii h you heartily agree with the 
writer that the time is right. Select ten items which you helievc can be 
put at some other time without materially weakening the calendar. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A UNIT OF SOCIETY 

I. “high schooe isn’t primarily a 

PREPARATION FOR ANYTHING” 

“Mr. Baker, I’ve spent two day,s in your hiffh school doing the 
tlirngs which the State Deparinicnt of Education requires of the 
High-School Supervisor or, as he should he named, the high-.school 
inspector. I have my official report ready for you and, of course, 
for the files at the state office. In my report I’ve stated, as care¬ 
fully as the forms allow, my reactions in an official way to the items 
that I am supposed to check as a part of my regular work. That 
report will go to your Board of Education, and indirectly through 
them to the patrons of this high school. Every item in it, over 
which you as principal have any control, ha.s received an ‘e,vccllent’ 
ranking. Now that the report is out of the way I’d like to talk to 
you, ‘off the record’ as it were, and ask you frankly, How do you. do it? *’ 

“How do I do what, Mr. Hunt? I don’t follow you. Do you 
mean our work on the curriculum that’s Ijcen going on for the bust 
two years, or are you referring to the ordinary iiiechanic.s of run¬ 
ning the school?” 

“No-o-o. I don’t mean those things at all, Mr. Baker. I mean, 
how do you go aliout getting tliis altitude of h<dpfulne.ss, of co-op¬ 
eration, of pulling together, of being a happy family, of eliininating 
petty jealousies among pupils and among teachers, of—oh, you 
know what I mean — of splendid morale? I guess that word covers 
it all.” 

"Just a minute. You’re implying that wc’rc dilTcrent from the 
other high schools that you’ve visited. I didn’t know that wc were 
particularly so. Are we?” 

“Yes, without any doubt. In my opinion, more than any other 
high school of the two hundred or so that I’ve visited in the last 
year, you go further in developing a homogeneity, a unity which is 
desirable but which is not commonly found. I don’t mean that 
you have the smoothest-working machine that I’ve visited. It 
isn’t. But there is the finest example of good citizenship here, 
with very little of the outward evidences of authority on the part 
of the administration. There is, of course, faculty government 
present, but it is so much in the background that as a rather critical 
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observer 1 cannot help making note of it. I'd say that your school 
is outstanding in this particular although it isn’t outstanding in its 
scholarship, its athletic program, its health program, or any of the 
other highly desirable items. You rank high in these,” he hastened 
to say, “but your school is not outstanding. It’s the other thing 
I’m thinking of and asking about. You understand me now?” 

“Yes, I do," said the principal, “But we’ve been emphasizing 
the same thing for so long, five years, that I suspect tliat the teachers, 
like myself, liave forgotten that what started :ts a sm-t of hobby for 
all of us is perhaps only a hobby after all. Ttxlay, all of us take 
our viewpoint on high-school life as the only viewpoint, forgetting 
that other schools haven’t all been following the, same line of 
thinking.” 

“Go ahead; I’m interested.” 

“Well, first of all, we assume that the liif>h school isn't primarily a 
preparation for anything. It is as much tin; routine life for boys and 
girls of high-school age as running a grcKtcry, ^vorkiug in an ofiice, 
sitting at a lathe in the shop, making culls on sick people, washing 
the breakfast dishes, darning stockings, or planning a bridge lunch¬ 
eon is the everyday existence for their lathers anrl mothci-s. We 
take the stand that a high school is .simply an organized unit of 
society in general at that period of life wliich i.s t?onnnonly spoken 
of as the high-school age.” 

“I guess I follow you. Go on.” 

“We simply ask that a high-,sc.hool boy or girl be a good high- 
school citizen, just as the town ask.s that tlu’ir fatlK'rs be gcxid mer¬ 
chant citizens, good doctor citizens, or good irade-smen citizens. We 
carefully avoid expressing ephctncnil, fantastic, and to us ridiculous 
statements, such as ‘When you’re out in life,’ 'When you get out 
into the world,’ ‘When you run into reality,’ etc. Our entire staff 
takes the stand, and we believe we're right, that a student in high 
school is ‘out in life’ right now; that Itc is ‘out in the world,’ and has 
been since he was an infant. We firmly believe that he will never 
‘run into reality’ more thoroughly than he Is doing today. To the 
adult looking back the present may seem more real, but we believe 
that is true for any period in life from the cradle on. Our troubles 
seem immature most of the time when wc look back at them.” 

“I see how it has come about,” said Mr. Hunt. “'I'hat philo.sophy 
has permeated your high-school life. You’ve gotten that mo.st desir¬ 
able thing, individual responsibility, by making these boy.s and girls 
be what they’re naturally incliited to be, just ordinary, responsible 
citizens in a society made up of citizens just like, themselves. Don’t 
they make many mistakes?” 
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“Many,” agreed Mr. Baker. “But I bear in mind that five-year- 
olds live in a five-year-old society and make five-year-old mistakes, 
that twelve-year-olds live in a twclve-year-old stratum and make 
twelve-year-old mistakes, that high-school students live in a high- 
school age and make high-school age mistakes, and that I live in a 
forty-year-old level and make forty-year-old level mistakes. That 
makes me tolerant of what I consider their mistakes. Again, I try 
to keep in mitid that every person and, in fact, all people usually 
do what seems reasonable to them at the time.” 

“That’s what I call a sound doctrine! I see that this thing I’ve 
observed wasn’t accidental. Can you sum it up for me in a sen¬ 
tence or two?” 

“I can give you the two slogans that our teachers have rallied 
around for five years. I should say that they’re never mentioned 
before students. Here they arc; 

I. ‘Autocracy in school government is never justifiable.’ 

a. ‘Citizenship training is the most important function of tliis 
high school.’ 

Those two ideas have surely saved us much trouble with students. 
Naturally there’s a good bit of self-government here, and it’s waste¬ 
ful of time, and it makes mistakes, but in the long run it brings 
results for all those most concerned.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr, Baker. I’m sorry that my reports 
have no place for recording this important development. Perhaps 
this item should rank ahead of some of those set up by the accredit¬ 
ing agencies of the colleges and .secondary schools which make much 
of the machinery of education rather than of education itself. I’ll 
stop to see you on my way through here next week. Good-bye.” 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Pick out the outstanding statements made by Mr. Baker as far as 
disagreement with the popular viewpoint is concerned. Number these 
statements 1,3, 3, etc. 

3. Do you agree that high school isn’t primarily a preparation for any¬ 
thing? If you disagree, state the reason or reasons for your disagree¬ 
ment in a few well-organized sentences. 

3. What is meant by the word “propaedeutic”? Docs it apply to higb- 
school training? If it applies is this contradictory to the thought ascribed 
to Mr, Baker? 

4. There is an apparent tendency for governments in time of great stress 
to turn to dictatorship. Why is tliis true, if it is true? Is a dictatorship 
autocratic? Democratic? Neither? 

5. Is an autocratic form of government usually eiBcient? Is government 
in a country an end in itself or a means to an end? 
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6. 1* government in n high an end in iitelf «r a n>eai«t ta an end? 
Which is it in Mr. Hakfr’d srlnifd.* 

7. If governinerH in a high jciuwtl is.» ntraus an rntl would an auto¬ 
cratic form of governincm l»r iiwtifialdr? ^Vhy» Why not? 

0 . Is there anything in Mr. Ibkers idea of Irealiitg higii school as a 
CTtysS'Serlion of everyday lifr, t,Titl-.rr than a ]xrr}'>aratiun for life, which 
will defeat the pfe}wralinn ftr cnU<-gr or ptrparatitin fur husinesa view- 
point? If so, what? 

9. Is there anything in the idea that hiv^s ‘•'lo'-eil is prrparaiitm for "real 
life” later on witich defeats the ide.« ui e,\rrllriii riti/emhip growth 
for the student while in high m hotiL* It ■>**, vshai ? 

2. “tMK THKtJRY IS (T.K., Jtirr 
HOW AMOUT TIIK PRAf;Tlf'K?“ 

“Your theoiy i.s all ri^lii, Pinri'ssnr, Init it clix’su't work in practice. 
I'll admit that the selifKd is and ought t« he ;i unit of sta tely diflering 
in few particulars from any other nnii ofsot iety. Hut how arc you 
going to act, what are you goitig Ui do. wlieii Mndents sltow an utter 
disregard for property Imlonging m ilie insiitntion aiul, it seems, a 
thoughtless contempt lor nile,snti<l regnlationv ininided to .safeguard 
the best interests of the group? 1*11 give ytJti an ilhisiiatton. Last 
fall when we started fttotltall praetiee lliero.n Ii t tniMn't find enough 
of the white ilutmel swciil-shh ts m l»e}*,in |tj v;i) 'itmud. lie was cer¬ 
tain that all of them had been ehnk*Hl in at the elofie of the jirevious 
season. I invc.siigated and fomul (h.tt the buy.'' on trams had gotten 
into the storercxjm.s and bad been wT.tiing ibe .sweat-shiris all 
winter." 

"I’ll go you one better than that, Ibll," inlecrnjitetl Bert Morrill, 
who had been listening sviih murh inierest to the tliscus.siou.s in the 
seminar in high-school adniini.strniinn which Doctor (.loir, rcmducted 
at his home ibr two hours, one cvetiing a week. "I’pnii entering 
the building one morning late in the, year, tiie principal and I 
found that during the night persons had hctm in the .school building. 
Papers from the desk of one of the I'aiglish teachers were .scattered 
all over the room, library books were lying on ilie fl<K>r in every 
room in the top part of the building, pictures were hanging bottom 
side up. Very little actual damage h.id hticn dtJtie., it is true. 
The seniors didn’t show up at school during the day, as it was their 
annual‘sneak’day. You’re right. They did it. How would you 
proceed in thi.s case?’’ 

“Let me tell one." The speaker Is ihr. principal of one of the 
larger high schools in the state, "Por many years the .sfmlors in our 
high school have been allowed to scat ihemscKTS for general Jtssem- 
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bly as they pleased. That is, there was no particular order or 
arrangement required. For thoroughly good reasons the school 
authorities decided to seat the seniors alphabetically, and I made 
the official announcement to them. I tried to be diplomatic and 
to make clear to them the reason for the new seating order. My 
announcement was met by an attitude of disapproval, but there 
was no particular objection voiced at the time. Two days later, I 
found a delegation at my office, representing the class officially, who 
told me that if the new order were enforced they would walk out 
in a body.” 

“I ran into a threatened strike last year also, Wilbur, in my school. 
However, the worst trouble we have year in and year out is that 
which grows out of hazing. The tenth-graders (sophomores) come 
over from the junior high and arc promptly ‘given the works* by 
the juniors and seniors. Parents object, of course. The hazing is 
usually confined to the school ground and lasts for only two or three 
days. However, I’m forced to admit that some of the things that 
are done are pretty bad. If wc stop it, isn’t there some danger that 
it will crop out in some other form and in something which is worse?” 

“Just a minute, just a minute,” interposed Professor Cole. “You 
men are smothering me with your ‘citizenship’ troubles — or per¬ 
haps lack of citizenship is belter. Aren’t you misinterpreting me 
just a little, Mr. Huebner, when you say that the theory doesn’t 
work in practice, or words to that ellect?” 

“Well, maybe I am to some extent. What I was trying to say is 
that freedom given to pupils will be abused, or at least it is abused 
in my school whenever I tiy it out.” 

"Let’s go back. Do your neighbors ever abuse privileges?” 

“Of course, but-” 

“That’s what I’m trying to bring out. As adults, after years of 
experience, of making mistakes and noting the results, of taking 
responsibility and making good — as well as taking responsibility 
and failing — of learning in every way possible for man to learn, 
we’re still abusing privileges, failing to respect the rights of others, 
doing some of the things we rightfully criticize in high-school pupils. 
Each of us goes on a spree once in a while and does some particularly 
foolish thing for a person in his position and walk of life. You get 
the idea? These younger citizens make the same mistakes we make, 
but — with less experience, less responsibility, less position to main¬ 
tain, less blame for their mistakes — they sin more frequently.” 

“But I don’t understand,” interposed Mr. Morrill; “why are some 
schools more responsible than others? Why are some principals 
able to eliminate most of the serious troubles before they happen. 
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while other principals are always clearing up some difficulty caused 
by students’ failures to respect the rights of others?” 

“What’s your reaction, Mr, Davison?” 

“It probably goes back to the point that Mr. Hunt made when 
he was telling us about the results that Mr. Baker has gotten in his 
school. Taking responsibility, like being a good trout fisherman, 
is something that can be acquired only after much practice. You 
can’t make good at either one by reading a book on the subject or 
by listening to a principal scold you for being irre.sponsible.” 

“But the book or the scolding may help,” put in Mr. Black. 

“Do you mean to say,” said Mr. Huebner, “that you’d give stu¬ 
dents responsibilities, knowing that they may fall down on the job 
and that you can save money and time by doing the thing yourself, 
just for the training they’d get? Isn’t that something of a new idea 
in managing a high school? That’s a sort of new course, isn’t it, 
as far as the high-school curriculum is concerned? At that, it is 
perhaps as usable a course as some of the things we’re requiring as 
a matter of tradition.” Mr. Huebner likes satire. Doctor Cole 
knows. 

“That is just what I’d do,” answered the seminar leader. “I’d 
even go further than that. I’d be inclined to make responsibilities 
for students. My ‘responsibility’ course — which every pupil in 
school would take without ever being conscious of it — like any 
other field of study, would be constantly increasing in difficulty. 
In other words, having found a pupil faithful in little things, I’d be 
inclined to test him out on larger responsibilities.” 

“I’d like to go back to my trouble with the ‘borrowed’ sweat¬ 
shirts, if you don’t object, Doctor Cole,” said Bill Black, who had 
opened the topic under discussion. “How might I have gotten 
responsibility in that particular case?” 

“Any suggestions from the group?” asked Doctor Cole. 

“First of all. I’d try to get across the idea that school property 
is property. That stealing from a corporation, a state, an estate, or 
a public institution is stealing, regardless of the ownership.” This 
from Mr. Huebner. 

“Make a student or students largely responsible for the care of 
equipment of all kinds,” suggested Brown, who had been listen¬ 
ing attentively. “Under the coach’s supervision of course, I mean. 
Other students will have little luck in ‘foxing’ a wide-awake student, 
I suspect.” 

“Don’t assume culpability on the part of anyone. Assume the act 
was thoughtless — and serious, but that no one considered that he 
was stealing the athletic equipment. That, of course, it was coming 
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back in later on. By the way, how come, Bill, that no one noticed 
those sweat-shirts being used during the time they were out? 
Weren’t teachers probably dodging some responsibility there them¬ 
selves?” 

"Yes, I found out later that the shirts had been observed by several 
of die staflF, Each assumed that permission had been granted to the 
pupils — or contented himself with the comforting thought that it 
wasn’t his business. ‘In fact, I olxserved boys wearing numbered 
sweat-shirts, myself. I’m getting the idea all right, lioctor Cole. 
Responsibility is a co-operative enterprise. When I give it, I .share 
it, as far as boys and girls are concerned. Only to thoroughly tried 
persons can I give responsibility and forget about it, just a.s I can 
TTinVp an assignment in any course and forget about it only with 
very advanced students.” 

"Exactly. Now, what shall we consider for the next meeting? 
The same topic? The next point in the outline? New problems? 
I’m waiting for your suggestions. We’ll spend the time where you 
men want to put it. This is your class, and through years of accept¬ 
ing responsibility you have learned to know that your school 
machinery and your time must give an educational account of itself. 

"You want to work on the same idea we’ve followed today? Dr«;s 
that meet with the approval of all? Very well, I’ll make some sug¬ 
gestions for you and post them on the bulletin board. Go(xl tiight, 
gendemen.” 

The graduate students left the room, bidding Doctor Cole goixl 
night as they departed. “They’re a .splcirdid grrmjj of incu,” he 
said to himself. "How well they accept re.spoiisibility, and how wm- 
ried they are that their pupils arc irresponsible! I ludievc they got 
a usable idea tonight, though; and tliat'.s all anyone can ask from 
one evening’s work.” 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. State the theory from Problem i, wluch the ficsl .speaker in Problem a 
says will not work. 

2. Four illustrations of failure on (he part of .students to take responsi¬ 
bility or of failure to respect the rights of others arc presented in the 
foregoing problem. All are from actual problems submitted by liigh- 
school principals. The principals, and the high schools from which 
the problems came, have very high standard.*). How do you account 
for the fact that such problems arise in good secondary sehiKilsV 

3. The old university right of cmalio is being rather frequently utiliited 
by high-school pupils in recent years. How do you account for the idea 
of "strikine” aonearinir JolreouSWtlV WCfifllLlVf 
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4. What are the pcwsible origirei of tming, mentioned by one of the prin- 
cipab? la it iradhionat? Uoa it continue bceaiue the adult public 
givea a aott of "ncgalivc” approval? When ii it to be dqilorcd? 
Always? Sometimea? Never? 

5. What principles of sound administration arc violated when upperdass* 
men are privilt^cd to liazc lowccrlassnieii? 

6. Can a theory be sound which fails to work in practice? Discuss. 

7. Docs theory usually precede or docs it Mow practice? Which should 
it do? Why? 

8. When a coilt^e instructor is accused of Irr.ing thenrctkal (implying he 
h not practical) what is the assumption up<nt wliich the statement is 
made? 

9. “Freedom given to pupils will be abused," When? Why? 

to, “Your macWncry and lime mi«t give an educational account of itself.” 
What are the implications here? Is the statement sound enough to be 
applied as an educational philosophy? Illustrate if you answer “Yes”; 
if you answer “No.” 

11, Do you agree with Profmor Cole that one usable idea for a class meet¬ 
ing is a reasonably high expectancy? Comment. 

3. A PRINCIPAL MUST KNOW MIS SCHOOL 

“The Rotary Club luncheon today? Thank you for reminding 
me, Miss Niles. No, I haven^t forgotten that 1 am to speak — to 
the Review Club, isn’t it? — this ai'icmoon. Mrs. Caton and I are 
scheduled also to meet with tlte group working on the annual Peter 
Pan pageant this evctting at the Sharon. While l‘m thinking of it, 
will you make reservations for us at the Shrine party on Wednesday 
night? Yes, for two, Mrs. Caton and myself. A gentleman to see 
me? Find out who it is, please, Mr. Herndon? Oh, yes, show 
him in; he’s chairman of the annual Fiesta of Flowers. I’m on a 
oommittee with him, as I remember it." Principal Caton put to¬ 
gether the sections of the daily paper which he had been scanning 
and turned to greet his visitor. 

Leaving the office nearly an hour later, the chairman of the fiesta 
committee met, on his way out, two young men who were waiting 
in the outer office. Recognizing one of the young men, a neighbor’s 
son and a senior in high school, he greeted him and passed from the 
building. The boys were promptly shown into the principal’s 
office by Miss Niles, the secretary. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?" 

“My name is Patrick Malone, Mr. Caton; and we’re in trouble." 
“In trouble? Are you in high school?" 

"Yes, sir. I’m a senior. Bert Powell here is a senior also." 
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“What’s your trouble? I’m very busy, so please state it as 
quickly as you can.” 

“We’re flunking American History. And we’ve had a little 
trouble with one of the other teachers, too,” put in the other 
senior, 

“Just a minute, let me get your names. Patrick Malone, And 
yours is Bert Powell, you say Now, who is in charge of this history 
class? Miss Bingham! Make a note of that, please, Miss Niles. 
This is your fourth year in school, I take it? Your fifth? Oh, I see; 
you’ve failed to make four units a year. Where have I seen you 
before?” turning to Bert Powell. 

"I suppose here at school, Mr. Caton. I’ve been around here quite 
awhile,” with a smiling effrontery which passed with most persons 
for heardness. 

“Yes, you should have been out a year ago. I can’t take the dme 
to take up your cases now, but I’ll call you in later. Don’t expect 
to get out of your trouble too easily, whatever it is,” Mr. Caton put 
in as a parting shot as he dismissed the boys. 

“Miss Niles, please get in touch with Miss Bingham and ask her to 
come to the oflice.” 

A few minutes later Miss Bingham came in, 

“Miss Bingham, I’ve called you in to discuss the cases of Patrick 
Malone and another senior, named Bert Powell, They’re flunking 
your American History class, and this is their fifth year in school 
now. Is there anything we can do about it?” 

“I don’t sec how, Mr. Caton. They have such terrible records. 
Neither has a C average, and both arc cutting my history class with 
regularity. Again, you know they were in that bad scrape last 
year. Your records likely carry details of that.” 

“They may. I don’t just remember; what was it?” 

“Something to do with high-school girls and a stolen motor car. 
They’ve been in trouble from the start. I’m wondering what their 
rating is on an intelligence scale. They make a good appearance, 
but I suspect they’re rather low in mentality.” 

“They may be. We don’t make any tests, I believe we should 
be doing so, but there are so many tilings to be done that we’ve not 
been able to get our testing program under way, I’ve wanted to 
arrange some system whereby 1 can meet all the students in school 
in some personal way, too. If I could manage to get in the time. 
I’d like to teach a class each semester. It would help me to get 
acquainted.” 

“You’re wanted on the phone, Mr. Caton.” Miss Niles is at his 
elbow. 
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“Hello. That’s right! I’d let it slip my memory. I’ll be right 
over.” 

“I’d forgotten to tell you, Miss Niles. The Chamber of Commerce 
has asked me to head a committee for representing the city at the 
state fair this fall. It’ll take a lot of work but it’s a fine dvic enter¬ 
prise, and — although Tm very busy — I’m glad to do my share. 
I’m forced to run over to the secretary’s office right now. Use your 
judgment, Miss Bingham, in handling those cases. Fail them if 
you’re sure they have not done satisfactory work. We must not let 
our standards slip.’’ 

Mr. Caton hurried from the office to the meeting at the Chamber 
of Commerce office. 

“He’s the busiest man in town. They literally work him to death. 
I wonder what this town would do without him. He is serving on 
a dozen difficult committees, and what is more he makes a contribu¬ 
tion to each,’’ said Miss Niles as she began to check through the 
files recording the day’s absences. “My, but we have a lot of 
measles in the high school. I must call Mr. Caton’s attention to the 
fact that the number of cases is increasing.” 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In a clear sentence state the fundamental principle which is being 
violated by Principal Caton in the foregoing situation. 

2. A high-school principal has many obligations. Among them are obliga¬ 
tions to his home and family, to hb local community, to the administra¬ 
tion of the high school, to the high-school pupils in a personal way, to 
dvic organizations of various kinds, and to himself in a personal and 
professional way. After careful consideration, list in numerical order 
the obligations, placing that which is most important first, and so on. 

3. Prindpal Caton has drifted into the unusual position of being “too good 
a citizen” of his community. Suggest a plan by which he can change 
his tactics without losing the estimable place he now holds in the town’s 
dvic afifairs. 

4. Who is in reality prindpal of the high school in the case under dis¬ 
cussion? Can you cite a case in your personal experience in which a 
potentially strong schoolman is dissipating his energies to the extent 
that he is neglecting his professional duties? 

3. As a high-school principal or as a college student preparing for work 
in school administration, be specific in stating your particular “side¬ 
tracks” which prevent putting the greater part of your energy on the 
job which should be your main interest. 

6, Should a prindpal teach one or more classes? Regardless of the size 
of the high school? 
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7. To what extent did Mr. Caton aid Miss Bingham in handling the cases 

of the failing seniors? 

8 . “A principal must know his school.” Write a paragraph or two in 

' which you state specifically all that this implies. Turn this in to your 

instructor for liis consideration if he asks for it. 

4. “ATTENDING SCHOOL IS NO PUNISHMENT*’ 

"Yes, we’ve always exempted highly superior students from our 
regular six-weeks examinations. They are held, along witli the other 
pupils, for the mid-year examinations and the finals at the end of 
the course. That pracdcc, I presume, is common in most good high 
schools, isn’t it?” The speaker is principal of one of the larger high 
schools drawing its pupils from a rural community in a North- 
Central state. 

“I’d like a showing of hands in answer to Mr. Preston’s question,” 
said Professor Smith, who served as leader for the group described 
in the college catalogue as “Course 324 , Problems in Secondary- 
School Administration.” “The hands, please, of those Avho teach 
in high schools where exemprion from a part of or all examinations 
is allowed superior students. Nine! Of those who teach in high 
schools or who serve as principals, o£ course, in which all students 
are required to take all examinations regardless oC the excellence 
of work accomplished from day to day by the students. Seven! 
Well, we seem to be quite equally divided on the question. 

“Mr. Preston, you’ve raised the question; would you care to state 
briefly the arguments for exempting superior students from the 
monthly or six-weeks period tests?” 

“First of all, I'd say that if the tests are made diflicult enough to 
be challenging for the highly superior students, they are necessarily 
too difficult for the poorest members of the class. Again, I know of 
no incentive that holds good students up to doing their very best 
work every day more than publishing the exemption lists in the 
local papers and allowing them the privilege of having a holiday 
while others are struggling over those trials of a student’s life ~ 
searching examinations.” 

“I agree with Mr. Preston,” put in Harley Savage, who is principal 
of a hustling high school in a good third-class city. “All the exam¬ 
inations do for the highly superior group is to submit them to more 
or less mechanical manual labor. They tend to rank even higher 
on the tests that are given than they do on the doily work; that is, 
the tests only emphasize their excellences. Again, tlie instructor 
must mark their papers with the same care that he gives to others; 
and since the marks are intended largely for placement in the class, 
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he does the work for nothing, knowing as he docs that the student 
will rank near the top on the test. I believe in the exemption idea, 
but I draw the line at exempting more than the highly superior 
students.” 

‘‘How do I vote? Opposedl” The speaker is emphatic in his 
statement. ‘‘The idea is undemocratic. It tends to break down 
the unanimity of feeling which we have decided is highly desirable. 
It will and does, I believe, injure the morale of the high school. In 
my opinion tests are not ordinarily for teaching purposes hut rather for 
testing purposes. This is, I believe, true only for subject-matter con¬ 
tent, however. I firmly believe that any kind of test — whether it 
be physical, mental, or, shall I say, spiritual or moral — does some¬ 
thing to the person submitted to it. I have a feeling that we are 
tried in a testing crucible. Again, I believe that it is the supreme 
effort that educates. I doubt that any real education takes place when 
one is coasting along. A test is a big effort, even for the superior 
student. I exempt no pupils from examinations in my school. I’m 
in sympathy with a big university football coach who said, ‘The 
captain of my team must earn his place; his past record is not 
enough.”* 

‘‘There’s another slant to the idea which I believe is important.” 
The speaker, who has not participated in the discussion up to this 
time, is known for his organizing ability among the secondary- 
school principals of the large city in which he is employed. ‘‘I’m 
inclined to believe that the whole idea of allowing pupils to miss 
school as a reward is psychologically unsound. The plan com¬ 
monly in use, awards for excellence in scholarship, for superior inter¬ 
est, attention, and industry — what? A day or more of absence 
from school! Attending school is no punishment. However, when 
absence from school is awarded for excellence, I’m afraid the wrong 
impression is given. A vacation for the purpose of resting up that 
we may do more efficient work later is one thing; missing work 
because we’ve done it well is something else. I don’t allow my best 
pupils to miss examinations, but I don’t require all to take the same 
tests. I aim to test all, and when my tests fail to do that for all, 
I offer substitutions for the superior group that will test their abili¬ 
ties.” 

“ ‘Exemptions’ are also in opposition to practically every funda¬ 
mental principle governing incentives,” stated Miss Zaner, who is 
interested in school administration almost entirely from a theoreti¬ 
cal viewpoint, working as she does in a teacher-training institution. 
‘‘That, I would say, is another indictment against the idea.” 

‘‘Well, our discussion hour is at an end. I’m going to ask you to 
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consider the topic for forther '""f*Vtc 

time. Consider: i. The viewpoint of sound pedagogy, a. ihe 

nsychological soundness of the practice. 3 . The sociological aspects 

5f wanting permission to miss examinations and school attendance 
to SceUent pupils. The first ten minutes only of Uie next meetong 
will be given to the topic. May 1 siiggc.st you appoint someone 
from each of your discussion groups to represent that group. 


dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. After consulting the rcrcrenccs at the end of this rhapter, write a 
eraoh or two in wliicli you sum up concisely the argumenis fortoth 
i| i,iw of the question. In doing this consider the three aspccu suggested 
by the instructor in the foregoing discussion. 

2. Are tests ordinarily for teaching purposes or for testing purposes? 
For which purpose should tlicy be used primarily? Discuss. 


5. “HE KNOWS WHAT TO SEE” 

“He’s a good guy. I’d have taken a dime for my'sclf when I knew 
he’d seen me kiss Donnalie, but he only grinned and sht^k his head. 
Never said a word. It was silly, and I felt like a freshman - but 
didn’t he talk real language to me when he felt I hadn t played Kiir 
in that basketball rumpus with Northeast.” The speaker, a senior, 

is emphatic. , . > 

“He won’t stand tattling cither. He says that when there s a 
matter of principle involved and you’re willing to be quoted as the 
person who has told him, he wants you to feel free to come to hiin. 
But he’s down on anyone who tells him something and then doesn t 
want to take the responsibility for his actioiw. I had that come up 
when they were going to suspend Bert Barnes for that icc-creani 
stealing scrape, when I knew Bert wasn’t near there and that Spot 
Nichols had done it. I thought I’d just tell him thatBert wasn’t guilty. 
Nothin’ doing! I had to tell him who was. At tliat, 1 d ^rather 
have him for a friend than any man in town, except Dad. Ed 
Holmes, All-City half-back and a junior in high school, is the speaker. 

“You’re right, Bill,” says a studious-looking lad, who up to 
has taken no part in the boys’ discussion of their high-school princi- 
pal, as he turns to the senior who hns first spoken* He knows whnt 
to see and what not to. He doesn’t make a big fiiss about trifles, 
and generally all he does is shake his head with that look wWch sei^s 
to say, ‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for being such an idiot? but 
he isn’t the kind who runs away from trouble just to save himself 
work. We all know he doesn’t bluff worth a cent ft'om what we 
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saw when those town guys tried to break up our football-champion¬ 
ship parade. He didn’t want that parade, but after he’d given his 
consent he stayed by us even if he did almost have a scrap to keep 
it irom being busted up. He’s all right, I’d say. Only five minutes 
until practice starts; let’s go.” 

The boys hurry from the building and you come shamefacedly 
from the history office where you’ve been grading papers. Natu¬ 
rally, the boys hadn’t thought that you, the principal, were in one 
of ffie classroom offices — and you had been quiet. You really 
had not intended to eavesdrop, but getting out without letting them 
know you’d heard them woiild have been difficult and — you had 
to admit it — you prized their respect and esteem above anything 
else in the world. 

aUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. ‘‘Much of the general spirit and morale of a school depends upon the 
principal’s attitude toward what is right and wrong for a student.” 
Does the statement imply that a principal may at times take an equivo¬ 
cal attitude toward right and wrong? 

2. “He knows what to see and what not to.” Is there ever a time when 
a principal should shut his eyes to wrongdoing? If ‘‘Yes,” when? 
Is “wrongdoing" a definite, unequivocal, unvarying term? 

3. Is the principal in the foregoing discussion handling his school as a 
unit of society in general, or is he treating his pupils in a manner foreign 
to the way they will be treated after leaving secondary school? Discuss. 

4. Make a list of what you believe to htfundamntal principles which should 
govern the high-school principal in determining what is wrong and what 
is right for a high-school boy or girl. Number these in order. 

5. What distinguishes “tattling” from any other form of giving information 
to one entitled to have it legally? Was Ed Holmes tattling? Is there a 
principle of administration involved in this phase of Problem 5? 

6. “Establish in your own mind fundamental principles of what is right 
and what is wrong for high-school students. Avoid quibbling over 
trifles which do not fimdamentally violate principles.” Would you 
agree to this statement as a guide for the principal in determining his 
line of action in handling discipline problems? 

6. IS TARDINESS AN INDICATION OE INEFFICIENCY? 

A. ABSOLUTELY IRRESPONSIBLE? 

“She’s absolutely irresponsible, Mr. Black. She’s tardy three 
mornings out of five, she looks like a tramp, she’s rough and uncouth, 
she’s — oh, she’s everything a high-school girl oughtn’t to be.” 
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The first-hour study-hall teacher is talking to you, the principal of 
the hieh school. The subject of her tirade is Velma Erlock. 

The teacher is apparently right The girl radiates irresponsibility. 
She does look like a tramp. Her hair always needs combing, and 
her dress fails to make connections. You hate to do it, but you 
^ght as well get it over with. Would Miss Blair please send Velma 
to'the office? Grimly, Miss Blair agrees that she will be delighted 

*°Xhe*rirl appears in the doorway. Overgrown, ungainly, blowsy- 
looking — all the terms fit her. Her hands are rough and uncared 
for Her shoes are worn and run over at the heels. The fiimsy 
chiifon hose are totally unsuited to the coarse shoes and tlie rough 

material in the dress. . 

“Velma, you’ve been tardy no less than eighteen times in the last 
month and a half of school. Miss Blair, the first-hour study-hall 
teacher, tells me she has spoken to you about your tardiness and that 
you promised to do better. What have you to say for youraclf?" 
W voice is harsh and curt. There is so Uttlc about the girl to 
appeal to anyone. 

"I can’t get here any earlier. I hurry as much as I can.” Surli¬ 
ness is the word which best describes the girl's attitude. You think 
to yourself, "There is no doubt about it, the girl is irresponsible; and 
she does look like a tramp.” Suddenly, influenced perhaps by the 
teats in the half-defiant eyes of the girl, you sec in her someone to be 
pitied rather than censured; and as you speak again your voice con¬ 
veys to the girl something of your softened attitude. 

"Tell me what is wrong, Velma; maybe we can help you.” 
Without warning the big, rough-acting farm girl has buried her 
face in her hands and is crying with a paroxysm which shakes her 
whole body. Her action is so unexpected that you are taken com¬ 
pletely off guard. 

“Don’t cry; tell me about it.” You reach over and pat her on the 
shoulder, and she finally gets control of herself. The story Velma 
tells you is hard to believe. She rides horseback seven miles to 
school each morning. She is the oldest of she children. Her mother 
is dead. Her father opposes her going to high school, but with the 
tenacity and stubbornness which diaractcrize her, she goes anyhow. 
Each morning, before she can get away for a high-school day start¬ 
ing at eight o’clock, she has milked four cows, gotten breakfast for 
the family, and has put up luncheons for the five brothers and sisters 
who attend a rural school. Her father is fairly well-to-do but gives 
her no money for henelf. What she gets she secures by selling eggs 
which she takes, four and five a day, from the crate destined for die 
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local grocery store. These she carries to school two dozen at a 
time in a gallon pail, seven miles on horseback. She is always late 
getting started and, lacking both the required clothes and the time 
necessary to prepare properly for school, she comes without combing 
her hair, washing her hands and face, or caring for her perso nal 
appearance. 

Records reveal that she is a sophomore and that her school work 
is average in rank. Certainly she is disturbing the homogeneity 
of your group. She belongs, but she doesn’t belong. 

How will you attack the problem? 

QTJESTIOKS AND PROBLEMS 

1. While Velma’s case la not a common one, variations of it appear with 
regularity in every high acliool. Your school is speciEcally a unit of 
society at the high-school age. State the plan you will use in handling 
Velma’s case. 

a. Without going into the home situation, be specific in stating what the 
school can do by itself in improving the problem of making this coura¬ 
geous girl’s life more pleasant. 

B. A BOY WHO LOAFS DOWNTOWN 
“Figures for our association of high schools, brought out in a 
master’s thesis study last year, show that more than seventy-five per 
cent of the tardiness comes from less than two per cent of the stu¬ 
dents.” The statement comes from a very good high-school princi¬ 
pal who believes in using the results of research for some other 
purpose than fifing on his library shelves. “Here’s a sample of 
what I found when I began to investigate causes of tardiness in our 
high school. Stanley Hogan had been tardy twelve times in the 
first three months of school. He was never very late, and always 
entered the home room with an apologetic smile to the teacher in 
charge, quietly and with the least possible commotion. It was the 
sort of entrance which made one feel that this fine, courteous lad 
had been detained by pressing home duties until the last moment 
and had been caught by the final bell while hurrying to the work 
he apparently enjoyed. What did I find? That Stanley loafed at 
a little drugstore just off the campus morning after morning until 
the time for school to begin. Not infrequently he ordered a foun¬ 
tain drink after his school was actually in session. Sure, I stopped 
it,” said the principal curtly. 

“What’s the point you would make?” queried a friend. 

"Just this. If our high schools are citizenship training-grounds, 
perhaps proving grounds would be a better word, I think that 
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Stanley’s loss was far more than a few minutes of study-hall or home¬ 
room instruction. Am I right?” 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

, Besoeciac in stating the implication* in the principal’s last statement. 
Number these in order. Be prepared to expand each idea if asked to 
do so by the instructor. 

In what manner and to what extent is a higlMchool student, guilty of 
' regular tardiness, failing in his citizenship duties? 

0 . DO OUR SCHOOLS LACK A DUSINE88LIKE ATTITUDE? 
“There is some evidence to support the conclusion that many 
business men tend to classify schoolmen and their work as wholly 
' la cUng business methods and business efficiency. They are inclined 
to smUe tolerantly at some schoolman’s idiosyncrasKs or Jack of 
drive and effectiveness, putting it down to the nature of the species 
and the namby-pamby work he is in. 

“Perhaps this attitude, if it exists, is something the school people 
themselves have built up. Many illustrations might Iw cited of the 
principal’s failure to handle his business as consistently and as 
efficiently as does the merchant. 'The mail must go’ is a slogan 
all have admired as a statement of an eflicient business service. 
‘Day or night —wc serve’ is a fine slogan for a fire dep.irlment. 
Might it be pertinent to ask why is not either slogan a good one 
for the high school? 

“Is there any reason why a school, whether a large or a small 
system, should be dismissed upon the slightest excuse? Is there 
any reason why it should be dismissed because a minority or even 
a majority of the patrons ask for the holiday or half-holiday? ^ Is 
there any reason why more absence should be tolerated from high- 
school teachers than from the same pcrson.s were they employed in 
a bank? Can we hope to make business men respect the school as 
a business institution if enrolled workers in thus particular business 
house, the school, arc seen frequently in the streets during the 
working hours of the business with which they are connected? To 
what extent does pupil tardiness lower our internal morale as well 
as the standing of the institution, the school, as a rccognizedly effi¬ 
cient business organization among the citizens of the community? 
Shall a business man be allowed to work a high>school boy in his 
store until that boy is tardy at his regular job, a job which is not a 
side-line for a boy of high-school age? 

“We dose our schools, with the exception of the regular holiday 
periods, on no occasions when the business houses of the town do not 
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close. This means tliat petitions to dose schoob for arcuses, to 
close our big budness plant because of a county fair, a carnival, or 
an old settlers’ reunion, fail on deaf ears as far as we are concerned. 

I consider the school to be a definite unit of sodety with self-dbciplme, 
self-control, and — eventually — solid citizenship as our ultimate 
goab. I do not believe these can be attained if parents and pupils 
are allowed to thinh of the institution set up to further these ends as 
lacking in effidency either in a moral, a social, or a business way.” 
The speaker represents an cvcr-incrcasingly large number of the 
best school executives. 

Shall our schoob be regarded and respected as well-managed 
businesses dealing in a most valuable but not immediately salable 
commodity? Is there any reason why business men should not 
look to the school executive for business leadership as well as for 
leadership in affairs moral, social, and spiritual? 

Is tardiness on the part of pupils an outstanding mark of busmess 
inefiSdency in the school? 

dUESTWNS Am PROBLEMS 

It Cite as many examples as you can whidi indicate a splendid business 
efficiency on the part of school executives. 

3. Sustain the argument presented in the foregoing discussion by present¬ 
ing indications of business weaknesses. 

3 . Gan you show historically how our tolerant attitude toward absence 
from school has developed? 

7. INTEGRATION OF THE INDIFFERENT PUPIL 

In actual practice one of the significant problems encountered by 
the high-school principal — as far as the morale, tone, tsprii dt corpst 
disdpline, and sodal integration of the school are concerned — 
lies in the indifference and toe lack of initiative shown by high-school' 
students. As one prindpal put it; “It bn’t that students do anything 
to disturb the general eflScicncy of the school or that they deliber¬ 
ately do anything to hurt the unity which we find so desirable; 
simply, they do nothing to help it.” 

In this particular situation there b much to support the condu- 
sion that ^ose who do nothing for do something against. Indiffer¬ 
ence, uninterestedness, apathy, disinclination, sluggishness, and 
inertness, all are in direct opposition to alertness, activity, interest, 
ea^rness,^ and readiness — indications in boys and girls as well 
as in insdtutions of integration and social efiectiveness. There is 
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to believe that higli-school students representative of 
the type described are actually more injurious to the morale of the 
school than are those who constitute discipline problems. 

The principal who tries to be logical in this finds himself faced 
with somewhat of a dilemma. Here is something which exists. Shall 
he assume that it is an eflect? If an effect, wherein Ues the cause? 
Who is at fault? Can he rightfully blame teachers for tlie indiffer¬ 
ence which high-school boys and girls manifest in what their school 
does or is? Does the blame go back to the parents and to pretdous 
schooling which have succeeded in making a “brachiopod” ^pe of 
youngster? Is it the other pupiLt in the school, who by their very 
aggressiveness discourage those who lack assertiveness? Shall the 
principal place the blame directly on the pupil himself, saying, “This 
lad simply lacks those mental qualities and those physical character¬ 
istics which make for interest, alertness, co-operativeness, and whole- 
souled generous enthusiasms?” Or shall he take the stand that a 
normal boy or girl, physically and mentally sound, .should be a po¬ 
tential dynamo of action, enthusiasms, interests, devotion to per¬ 
sons and causes, of tendencies to do something "■••• but never of indif¬ 
ference? Shall he blame the organization of which he is the nominal 
head, and in so doing recognize the problem as one directly pertinent 
to the social integration of his school, and one which he as the 
chief administrator must solve if he is to succeed? 

Of a list of some four hundred and fifty problems submitted by 
high-school principals as being those which mo.st concerned them, 
no less than ten per cent dealt with the indifference of students as 
to whether school kept or not, whether the team won or lost, 
whether they were to be in or out of school activities, whether they 
passed or failed. 

No principal can pass up the problem thoughtlessly. How shall 
we interest die indifferent pupil? 

(IU£STI0JVS AND PROBLEMS 

/ Take a position as to the cause of the indifTcrcnce which so commonly 
exists on the part of high.school students, assuming the cause to be a 
general one, and defend your position in a consistent manner. Write 
out your argument with a view to handing it in for your instructor’s 
consideration if he asks for it. 

!. Assume that you are the principal of a high school of one hundred and 
fifty pupils; that a marked indifference exists in twenty-five of them; 
that the general tone of the school suffers because of this indifference. 
In numerical order state the steps you will take with the view to im¬ 
proving the situation. Be specific. 
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Sum up in a paragraph or two what textbook writers in high-achool 

administration suggest aa the beat techniques for making the high 

school a working unit of society rather than disinti^rated portions, 

8. SELF-GOVERNMENT VERSUS 
CO-OPERATIVE CONTROL 

There is much aimless talk about "self-government” in the 
secondary school. Either the term is loosely used and the speaker 
is not saying what he means, or he is talking about something which 
at best is visionary and likely to be impracticable if not undesirable 
as well. In the true sense of the word, no school group is “self- 
governing.” This, the ideal of a true democracy, is rarely found 
and, where found, is inefficient. A representative form of govern¬ 
ment is frequently thought of as self-governing but in actuality is 
not, as the representative speaks for himself and for that part of 
his constituency only which, without definite instructions, would have 
acted as he has done. 

Surely the principal who expresses his opinion on the desirability 
of a “self-governing” school is not talking of a situation in which 
the teacher’s work is confined to the classroom and the principal 
sits in his office while the pupils solve the administrative problems, 
More likely by far, he is thinking of a situation in which the control 
of the school is shared to some extent with the student body. He is 
probably thinking of a situation in which teachers, principal, and 
student body unite in a co-operative effort for the good of all con¬ 
cerned. This would be “self-governing,” in the common usage of 
the term, only if the teachers, ftc prindpal, the board of education, 
and the pupils are all included in something approximating an equal 
degree of responsibility in the administrative control of the school. 
Would this be desirable were it possible of attainment? 

Instead of speaking of the “self-governing” school, why not use 
the term “co-operative” school? Not only is “co-operation” much 
more easily attained than is “self-government,” but it is probably 
more desirable. The one word describes accurately an entirely 
desirable school situation; the other contains a meaning which if 
used accurately is practically impossible of attainment, and if used 
inaccurately does not express what the user wishes to imply. 

aUESTIO^S AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is your conception of student self-government? Docs it imply 
that students will act jointly with the principal on disciplinary cases? 

2 , In a school operating on the self-governing plan, is there an implication 
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that students will advise with the principal and the Board of Education 
as to the desirability of curriculum changes? Of spending more money 
for specific activities and less than is now being spent for others? 

Under the term "co-operative school" list all the administrative items 
which you feel might well be included. 

Under the term "self-governing school" list all tlie administrative items 
^ which you feel might well be included. 

5. To what extent will a co-operative school be self-governing? 

6. To what extent will a self-governing school be co-operative? Arc tlic 
terms synonymous? 

t Take the stand of disagreement with the argument presented in the 
'' previous discussion, and in a paragraph or two present as strong an 
argument as you can for continued use of the term "self-governing." 
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CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 

I. OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES AND EDUCATION 

The gradual but definite development of the idea that high school is 
more than a preparation for college and tliat good secondary-school 
training means infinitely more than a mastery of the content of text¬ 
books, has put emphasis upon many forma of activity in the school 
which are not taught in organized classes. The writer believes that 
these are erroneously spoken of as extra-curricular activities. The 
term is misleading, as the curriculum of the present-day secondary 
school includes everything from the opening exercises in the morning 
to the friendly “Good night” upon leaving the building in the 
evening. Nothing which should be specifically and definitely in¬ 
cluded in the general training program for a high-school boy or girl 
is “extra.” 

The Dewey-dominated philosophy—that scliool is life, that school 
is not primarily a training for a later period in the child’s develop¬ 
ment, diat it is a cross-section of society at the particular age level 
considered — has led to the placement of emphasis upon activities in 
the high school which function outside the regular classes. To a 
great extent the primary difference between these out-of-class 
activides and the regular class work is in the breaking down of 
specific subject-matter patterns and in providing for the uniting of 
freshmen and sophomores, juniors and seniors in groups controlled 
by similarity of interests rather than by academic classification. 

These out-of-class activities are usually less formal, and arc con¬ 
trolled to a greater extent by student initiative, than are the defi¬ 
nitely scheduled class activities. With the trend as it is, there ia 
reason to believe that this mformality of the out-of-class activities 
will tend to go over into the classrooms. This conclusion is based 
upon evidence that the trend is steadily toward a socially co-operative 
unit, and away from a teacher-principal governed situation. To 
lead, and through leading to direct, is becoming the policy of the 
efficient principd. 

What shall be the attitude of the principal toward these out-of- 
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dass interests of high-school bo^ an^d girls? Shall he ua th«e 
SidviUes as motivating agencies for the classroom work? Shall he 
rpcard them as of equal rank and importance with the traditional 
™Lct matter? Shall he consider the out-of-class activities as side- 
hows interesting and entertaining, even valuable, but nevertheless 
dll outside the main tent, the regular classroom work? Knowing 
definitely where he stands, his philosophy clearly defined in his own 
thinkine he still faces the problems of when, how, how much, and by 
whom. The problems in this chapter have the purpose of clarifying 
thinking about these points. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 What were the first out-or-class activities to appear in the American 
' hieh school? Can you suggest any general movement in American 

secondary education with which these first activities seem to correlate? 

2 Does it make any material difference whether activities of the liigh 
’ school, separate and distinct from the regular class work, are spoken of 

as "extra-curricular" or otherwise? Is the viewpoint altered if one 
speaks of these as out-of-class activities rather tlian cscira-cmricular? 

If so, how? . , 

o "The side-slioivs are dominating the main tent," many a conservative in 
secondary education has said. What is your reaction? ^ 
i Is there any real danger that the secondary school which is building 
heavfiy around an out-of-class activity program is building insecurely 
on the "shifiing sands of soft pedagogy”? 

R. In your opinion is it superficially attractive hut still fundamentally 
unsound to believe that one can substitute sometliing he likes to do (oui- 
oMass activities) for something he docs not find so attractive 
room subjects) and still secure rtaulls which arc interchangeable? 
Discuss. 


2. OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A. “superficially attractive” 

"One of the big oil companies uses a slogan ‘There is no sub¬ 
stitute for quality.’ I would modify that and say that as as 
thorough, efficient, and long-lasting results in high-school work go 
there is no true quality outside our actual classroom situations. 
The idea that real education can be secured through clubs, games, 
picture shows, parties, dances, and ‘what-have-you’ is superficially 
attractive but is, in my opinion, fundamentally unsound. It implies 
that one can substitute something he tikes to do for something he 
does not like to do and secure a value that is equally good. I am 
willing to agree that the out-of-class activities of the high school can 
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add to, perhaps can iud materially the success of the classroom work' 
but I wll not agree that it can possibly substitute for good classroom 
work in any way whatsoever.” 

Principal Lawton has been elected to the principalship of his high 
school year after year on the basis of his sound scholarship, his good 
judgment, and his ability to hold the scholarship standards of his 
Institution to a high plane of excellence. Not many of his former 
students have made the University football or debate teams, but 
many of them have been elected to Plii Beta Kappa, The quotation 
above is taken from a vitriolic attack ”on the tendency to substitute 
out-of-dass aedvity for classroom work” that he has just made before 
the Educators Club of the state in which he resides. 

QJJESTIONS AJ^D PROBLEMS 

u Write a paragraph or two to be turned in to your instructor in which 
you defend or disagree with Principal Lawton’s statement. Be clear 
and specific in defending the position you select. 

9 . “There is no quality outside of actual classroom situations.” Does this 
imply that out-of«lass activities ate never highly efficient? If not this, 
wlmt might be implied? 

B. “the HtOIt SCHOOL tS AMERICA'S ... TRAININO-OKOUND 
FOR DEMOCRATIC OITIZENSnip” 

“I do not disagree with Principal Lawton wholly, but I do 
disagree with him, I bcHeve, in principle. Perhaps I misunderstand 
him, but to me the tone of his comments indicates that he believes 
the extra-curricular activities of the high school are more or less 
time-wasters. He implies that because they arc not unpleasant to 
the pupils they cannot be highly beneficial. He indicates that he 
believes in the old dictum that true education consists in finding 
what a child doesn’t like and in giving him plenty of it, I interpret 
his statement regarding ‘quality’ to mean that the results obtained 
from any out-of<dass activity are never above average in excellence. 
He has implied that it is the supreme elTort that educates — and 
with that I would agree; but I would insist that this supreme effort 
comes as frequently as, or more frequently in an out-of-class ac¬ 
tivity than it does in the classroom, 

“In life, citizenship is concerned with a million things other than 
the one by which we earn our livelihood. I would say that a high- 
school boy’s or girl’s livelihood might be considered tlie formal cur¬ 
riculum. It is prescribed and proscribed. His citizenship training 
comes from the out-of-class enterprises in which he indulges. The 
high school is America’s outstanding training-ground for democratic 
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•ri7m9hiD I believe that as an actual citizen-group the high school 
m^rfunction as any such group functions, through its activities 

Siich are not definitely and directly its existence." . , ^ . 

There was a buzz of excitement and comment as Principal Ewald 
down His school had for years been known for its exceUence m 
all phases of activity. As usual, he had disagreed with Mr. Lawton; 
and as usual the Educators Club was rapidly taking sides on the 

issue. 

qjuestions and problems 


t Had vou been present at the meeting of the IWucaloni Club describid 

’ In A and B of Problem 2, with which speaker would you have agreed? 
Neither? Both? Why? 

“The high school is America's outstanding training-ground for demo- 

' cratic citizenship." Do you agree? Name other sources for citizen¬ 
ship training that arc not connected with the high school. In your 
opinion, do these offer opportunity for as efficient citizenship training 
as does the high school? 

0 Granting that the high school is a citizenship training-ground, is there 
anything to justify Principal Ewald's contention that the out-of-claas 
activities function more efficiently in this respect than do the classroom 
activities? 

4. Read Bulletin No. 35. "Tbc Ckirtlinal Objectives of ^ondary 
Education,” Bureau of Education, Dcparitncni of the Interior. Are 
the principles set down in this bulletin belter served by in-class activi¬ 
ties or by out-of-class activities? 

5. Would such an organization as the Educators Club be considered a 
curricular or an extra-curricular activity Ibr these school principals? 
Is it a typical citizenship situation for adults? Were the Educators 
Club a lecture group in a graduate school, would the formal nature of 
the organization tend to increase or decrease the effectiveness of the 
accomplishment? 

6. In what way docs your answer to Qiieslion 5 BgrM with or disagree 
with your position on the out-of-class activity question? 

7. “It is the supreme effort that educates,” Do you believe this is true? 
Be clear in an illustration of wlial you believe is implied. 

8. Gan one absorb culture, refinement, skill, or education? Discuss. 
What has the question to do with out-of-class activities? 


3. THE DETERMINING FACTOR 
IN THE WORTH OF ANY ACTIVITY 

A survey of several of the best-known and most widely used text¬ 
books in the field of secondary-school adminbtration leads to a con- 
dusion which the writer believes is fundamental. Briefly stated this 
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conclusion is as follows; The real worth of any out^of-class activity 
program in any high school^ whether large or small, depends upon the organizing 
abUily, the wisdom, the foresight, the sympathy, and the enthusiasm of the 
principal. The classroom work is more dependent upon the teacher* 
the out-of-class activity, while dejicndent of course to a great extent 
upon its leadership, depends far more upon the organization, the 
philosophy, and the mechanical details under which the activity 
program has been developed. This statement, if sound, finds its 
strength in the excellence of the organization under which classroom 
activity is carried out and in the lack of plan often noticed in hand¬ 
ling the school’s uncatalogued subjects. Conversely, it might well 
be said that attacks such as Principal Lawton’s in Problem s get 
their support from the haphazard, lop-sided, poorly planned efforts 
of teachers and pupils which are too frequently dignified by the term 
“activity program." There is nothing accidental in a good program. 
It must be not only well planned but also carefully administered. 
The principal of the high school is the determining factor in the 
worth of any aedvity. 

dUESTIONS Am PROBLEMS 

t. Select some out-of-class activity, say intcncholastic football, and be 
prepared to defend before the class the position that the worth of this 
activity does not depend upon the administrative head of the high school 
but upon factors with which he has little to do. 

2 . Answer this question in a carefully worded sentence: Under what con¬ 
ditions is a principal justified in saying tliat he has an out-of-class 
activity program? 

4. PRINCIPLES OOVERNINO ACTIVITIES 

As in Problem 6, Chapter II, you arrive late in the summer at 
Nebakana to take up your new work as principal of the high school. 
The official school records are apparently in excellent order, but 
although you search carefully you are unable to find any record of 
the work of the high school other than that carried on in the class¬ 
rooms. A financial statement from a local bank indicates that 
deposits have been made from time to time in a special account 
carried under the name “School Activides,” with your predecessor 
as treasurer. Canceled checks indicate that money has been paid 
to officials for basketball and football games, to local catering 
establishments for ice cream, to a local book store for “materials for 
class plays.” No record is found of the names of existing school 
organizadons, the times or places of meetings, the names of sponsors 
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of organizations, or of any official recognition that an out-of-class 

MS*O^Brien, a local girl, who is to teach math- 
pmatics and physical sciences and she tells you that an extensive 
MOBram has beL carried on for several years. “Top-heavy with 
and debate” she tells you, adding that “the school has 
always gone in strong for all of the competitive activitiis.’ 

Thlnkine the matter over, you decide that, since there is no definite 
oroBram to guide you, you will organize the activity program in a 
Lv which yon believe sound, proceeding as though no activities 
listed This will, of course, lay you open to some criticism, as cer¬ 
tain of the organizations in the high school have existed for years. 

With this in mind you prepare the following set of regulations and 
principles which you are prepared to offer to the Board of Educatton, 
die teLhing staff, and the student body of the Ncbakana High 
School for their approval: 

a. No activity shall be recognized by the school which has not been 

' chartered by a teacher-pupil body. . „ . . . , 

b. Only organizations which show promise of giving an educational ac¬ 
count of themselves shall be considered. , 

c. The variety and nature of all activities shall be determined upon Uic 

basis of need and possible enjoyment. . . .u 

d. The development and guidance of any activity shall rest directly m the 

hands of the students. Teachers arc advisers rather than ducctors. 

«. Each teacher should serve in some capacity as an activity adviser. 

/. Sponsors shall be selected for activities on the basis of their mterats 

and training. This rule shall not be interpreted to prohibit a teacher 

from working with an activity which lies outside her immediate teach- 

ing fields* - • 

g. A teacher’s activity load shall be taken into account when arranging 

her teaching schedule. j .. -u- 1. 

A. As a rule, memhetship in school activities shall he confined to bigh- 

school students. ... . 

i. A specific means shall be provided for checking and paying accounts. 

j. All accounts must be budgeted through a central clearing house. 

After giving the matter much thought, you decide to delay fin^ 
action on rules and regulations governing pupil participation until 
your student organization is well developed, believing as you do that 
the completeness of this partidpation will be dependent ^ost 
entirely upon student opinion. Well satisfied with your work, you 
put aside the plans you have drawn up until you can present them to 
your teaching staff and to the student body for their 
feel assured of the approval of the Nebajeana Board of Education, as 
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the members have told you that any action you may take regarding 
the management of the school proper will meet with their approval. 

QJJESTtONS AJ^D PROBLEMS 

1. Go over the principles set down in the foregoing problem carefully. 
Which items can be omitted without weakening the list to any appreci< 
able extent? 

2. Which items, If any, prevent the school from becoming “overorgan- 
ized"? 

3. Under what conditions would you say that an activity is giving an 
“educational account of itself"? 

4. A basketball team uses the town hall for practice. Which one, if any, 
of the principles stated above is being violated? 

5. A former football star, a doctor in the town, coaches the football team. 
Is this unsound in principle? Why? Why not? 

6. In numerical order state the advantages you will secure in reorganizing 
the out-of-class activities of the Nebakana High School from scratch, 
as it were, granting the possibility of putting through the organization 
successfully. 

7. Be specific in naming the diiTicuIties that will probably be encountered 
in submitting the older, long-standing activities of this high school to 
principle b in your list: “Only organizations which show promise of 
giving an. educational account of themselves shall be considered.” 

8. Rearrange the list of principles stated in the foregoing problem in such 
a manner that those which you consider fundamentally important 
come lint; in other words, arrange them in a descending order of im¬ 
portance. Would you make any additions to the list? 

5. FITTING THE ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM TO YOUR DAILY SCHEDULE 

The first of October finds your high school at Nebakana well under 
way, with class work functioning smoothly. Nothing has been done 
with your out-of-class program up to this time, although Mr. Long 
has been working the football candidates each evening after school. 
The music work for credit under Miss Lundgren has been progressing 
steadily, as you have given it a place in your regular schedrJe of 
classes. 

For nearly three weeks you have been "selling” the idea to the 
student body and to the instructors that a reorganization of the 
school’s activities is imperative. The idea of starting with a "clean 
slate” has finally met with approval, and you face the job of putting 
the theory into practice. Your school enrolls 51 freshmen, 33 
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snohomores, 31 juniors, and 27 seniors. You find that many of the 
hws and girls in your high school drive from their country homes, 
Md that it is not only inconvenient for them but unwise for you to 
hold them in the evening after school. Because of thU you decide 
to make the out-of-class activity program a part of your regular 
school day and to give it a place in the regular program. 

The athletic program, you find upon consulting Mr. Long and the 
boYs who have been out for football, can lie carried out in the after¬ 
noon after school by holding one of the school’s transportauon units 
and having it take the country boys home after practice is over. 
Coach Long tells you that consent to do this has been received from 
the parents of these boys. Miss Lundgren tells you that she is 
anxious to get a boys’ glee club, a girls’ glee club, a school band, and 
a school orchestra organized. These organizations, she says, will 
necessarily be a part of the activity period. 

Using one of the teachers and eight pupils — two from each of the 
four classes — as a sort of a temporary advisory council, you decide 
that the activity program, other than athletics, shall get under way 
with the following named activities represented; a boys’ glee club, a 
girls’ glee club, a school band, an orchestra, a^ home economics club 
(girls), an industrial arts club (boys), a debating club, a general sci¬ 
ence club, a literary society, and a student council. 

You find younelf facing two very real problems. The first is that 
of reworking your schedule in such a manner that you can take care of the 
activities named above in the regular school day^ Your second problem, 
which is even more difficult, is to set up the rules and regulations which 
shall govern membership in each of the aclwitiesyou are allowing to go into the 
adkity program. 


QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I, Using the schedule which you have prepared as a part of Problem 6, 
(jhapter II, make such changes in it as will be necessary in order to 
have the glee clubsj band, and orchestra meet at least once a wwk 
each, the home economics and the industrial arts clubs to meet twice 
a month each, the debating club three times a week for the first semester, 
the literary club once a week, and the student council twice a monffi. 
A class meeting for each class is to be regularly scheduled in the activity 
program. These are to meet once a month. Additional class meetings 
of juniors and seniors are subject to call by officers and sponsors. Gen¬ 
eral assembly once a week is to be considered a part of the program. 

a. In an outline form act up the rules and regulations you would suggest 
governing membership in each of the organizations named above. 

3, What arrangements can you make for scheduling meetings of peroM- 
nent committees during study periods? Use your schedule as a guide, 
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4. In your opinion, is it advisable to have all meetings of out-of-class activi- 
* ties within the limits of a single class period? 

5. In what way can your schedule be made to accommodate more organ¬ 
izations without disrupting your class set-up? 

6. To what extent does the program you have planned for both your 
dasB work and your out-of-class work allow for utility of pupils’ time 
on days when their activity sections arc not meeting? 

6. MAKING TIME FOR THE 
OUT-OF-OLASS ACTIVITIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

A. "whenever I CAN FIND TIME*’ 

“When do we hold our out-of-class activities? Well — mostly in 
the afternoon after school. Some of the different seasonal activities 
meet in the evening after diimer. This is true usually of our 
dramatics work, our work in debate, and the practice in basketball. 
The various clubs meet in the afternoon after school or whenever I 
can find a study-hall period which frees interested students. This 
plan works well, as a student may meet with one club on Tuesday 
evening and with another on Thursday. The plan encourages 
students to belong to several organizations. I’ve tried to figure out 
some other time for the activities program but can’t seem to find 
any except by stealing time from the regular class work. That, of 
course, is not to be thought of.” 

The speaker is the principal of a high school in a small town on the 
west coast. His high school is typical as far as size goes of some eight 
thousand schools in the coimtry. The principal has answered to the 
best of his ability your question, “When shall the outrof-class 
activity be held?” 


QJUESTIOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

I. List in numerical order all the advantages you can think of for having 
the out-of-class activities held in the afternoon after school. Consider: 
availability of students, availability of teachers, no conflicting school 
subjects, etc. 

9. What are the principal objections to holding activities of the school in 
the evening after dinner? 

3. Which of the ^inciples set down in Problem 4 are violated when the 
school’s activities are so arranged that only after-school time and after- 
supper periods are utilized for meetings? 

4> When is one “stealing time ftom the regular class work”? State briefly 
what you consider to be this principal’s philosophy concerning activities 
as judged by the monologue above- 
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, *T THE CLOSE OP THE DAY BUT AS A PART OP THE 
SCHEDULED PROURAM 

«T can't say that I like the idea of having tlie out-of-class 
aftprnoon after school or still latrr in the day after 
fT Si pl^r,r« our da, a. 8 a’cl«k with tl» band 
on Monday and Thursday, the orchestra on luciday and 
FiSay*^and the orchestra and chorus on Wcdncstlay. This iwriod 
. from 8 A M. untU 8:50. The Glee Clubs meet at 8:50 and run 
tft o-flO The Girls' Club meets on Monday and 'I huraday, the 
Bow’^Club meets on Tuesday and Friday, the orchestra and chorus 
mert Wednesday. This group goes straight through from 8 to 913^ 
Nm-music students meet at 9 o'clock. Our regular activity peri^ 
starts at 3:30 p.m. and runs until 4 o’clock. At this lime all of the 
clubs meet" class organizations get together, and pep rallies am 
conducted. Of course, not all meet every day. At 4 p,m. the semor- 

hiehboys go to the athletic fields, the junior-lngh Iwys to their mtra- 
murals, and the girls, both senior- and junior-high, engage in sports. 
The period lasts unofficially from 4 P.M. to 6 o clock. Our school day 
is reSly from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., but not all students or teachers arc 
affected every day." The principal of another school is .spcakmg. 
"Isn’t this day too long? Aren't your students worn out. 

“Not at all. They would he, if we did not have so luuch variety. 
It is lack of variety that is tiring rather than the work itself, I m in¬ 
clined to believe. Again, not all the students arc in the music work, 
which starts early, and many of those who are 111 the band ^d 
orchestra are not out for football, basketball, track, or baseball. 
"Your activities are all scheduled, I presume?" _ 

"Entirely. The activity period from 3:30 to 4:00 is crowded, but 
is so arranged that a pupil may belong to several activities and at¬ 
tend the meetings of all." ... j .i.* 

The high school enrolls about three hundred pupils, and this 
principal also has told you when he believes the activity program 
should be held. 


dUESTlO^S AJfD PROBLEMS 

I. The prindpal in the foregoing discussion slate* that he doe* not like 
an activity program carried on in the evening afier school. How dou 
his program differ in this respect from that deaenbed in Problem 3 

3. From the teacher’s viewpoint what arc the objections to an Mtivi^ 
program starting at 3:30 in the afternoon and running until 4 0 ctock? 
From the pupil’s viewpoint what kk the objections? 

3. Which of the two principals mentioned in the foregoing discussions 
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would you say believes most thoroughly in the value of the out-d". 
class activity program? Why? 

4. Is band or orchestra commonly classed as a classroom activity or as 
an out-of-class activity? Which is it in the case cited in the previous 
problem? 


a. THE ROTATTNO ACTIVITY PERIOD 
“I believe in the activity program in exactly the same way and to 
approximately the same degree that I believe in history and math- 
ematics. Since I feel this way about the activities not commonly 
found in the regular class schedule, I can do no less than give them 
the same attention I give to regularly scheduled classes. As a result 
of my thinking I’ve organized my activity program on the same plan 
that I use for my class schedule. My class and supervised study 
periods run an hour and fifteen minutes each. We use a four-period 
day." The speaker is the principal of a high school which enrolls 
apprffldmately four hundred pupils. 

“Since you use but a four-period day, I presume that you start the 
ofiicial day rather late and dismiss early; am I right?” 

“We start the official day at 9:30 and close at 3:30 in the afternoon, 
All of our music — band, orchestra, glee clubs, and chorus — comes 
in the morning before 9:30. The first groups meet at 8:00 in the 
morning. Of course, the same groups do not meet every day." 
“When do your high-school adiletic teams get in their practice?" 
“In the afternoon after 3:30. There arc no clubs, class meetings, 
pep rallies, play pracdccs, and such activities scheduled then, and 
every boy is free for athletics who cares to go out.” 

“I’m not sure,” you say, “whether I understand thoroughly how 
this rotating plan of yours works. Would you mind telling me a 
little more about it?" 

“Not at all; I’m glad to do it. There’s nothing new in it. Many 
prindpsds have used the so-called ‘rotating’ system for many years. 
As I said, we have a four-class-period day. Each period is for 
seventy-five minutes. This gives us a five-hour official school day. 
We start at 9:30 and end at 3:30. All music comes in the morning 
before the academic day starts at 9:30 and all athletics after it ends 
at 3:30 P.M. All clubs, class meetings, dramatics, debate rubs, pep 
rallies, and such arc a part of the regular schedule and come between 
9:30 and 3:30." 

‘Giving regular periods to activities as you do, I suppose that 
most of your students arc in some one of the subjects which are not 
found in the catalogue of the school?” 

Every boy and girl in school is required to participate in some 
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gctivitjr that meets at regular intervals during the five-hour academic 
day.” 

“I'm not sure that I follow you. Does each activity meet fiiur days 
a week for an hour and fifteen minutes just as your algebra sections 
do, for instance?” 

"No, not each activity. Each teacher h.-M? at least one activity 
period a week. This period rotates for her from the first to tin; fourth 
period during the four days a month that it operates. All of our 
fiaMM are arranged in the same manner and meel but four days a 
week; some Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 1 ‘hursday, others 
Tuesday Wednesday, Tliursday, and Eriday. As I have jiaid, each 
teacher has at least one major activity period a week; some have 
more than one if the activity is of such a nature that it warrants; giving 
the time to it. This means that wc have so arranged our .>(chedule 
that we have a total number of activity period.s a week equal at least 
in number to the teachers employed. We happen to have fifteen 
teachers; thus we have at Iea.st fifteen activity periods a week. Our 
pupils enroll for activities just as they do for credit course.^.” 

“Then your activity work is about the same as clajw work?” 

“It differs in tliis respect. Activity groups are m.ide up according 
to the interests of the pupils. There may l>e frc.shraen and .seniors in 
the same group, They need only to avoid da,s.s ctmfiicts. Our 
activities are like elective subjects. Again, the activity program btui 
no pattern to it. One may belong to the radio did) and the litera¬ 
ture club if he is interested in both. He doesn’t have to Ijc a science 
student or an English student, and having l}donged to one dub this 
year he is under no obligation to ask for membership nc.'ct year in 
another which is in the same field. Again, he gets no credit on his 
record for any of these activities. Activities run for the .semester 
only, and a pupil may re-enroU in the same activity for the second 
halfyearif he desires. He must stay with an activity until the end of 
a semester after it is under way. There is no institutional compul¬ 
sion in this, however; student government action put the rule into 
effect. Activities like class meetings, pep rallies, and others of an all¬ 
school nature are calendared at appropriate times.” 

“Do you fed warranted in giving so much time to this program? 
And again, isn’t seventy-five minutes too much time for some 
activities?” 

I m glad you asked that last question. I forgot to mention that 
ftequ^ently two activities meet during the same hoiu*, one using the 
first half of the period, the other the second. Pupils not interested go 
to study halls or home rooms ibr the other half of the period. There 
are some twenty-eight activities, cjcdusive of music and athletics, 
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represented in our program now. This means more than twenty 
different student presidents, vice-presidents, program chairmen 
secretaries, and other officers — training, I say, that no scheduled 
class ever gives. Tlmt is how I would answer your question as to 
whether the amount of time given is warranted or not.” 

These three principais have tried to answer the question, “How 
shall we make time for the out-of-class activity program?” From 
their answers, &om your reading, from your class discussions, and 
from your own philosophy of what constitutes education in a 
democracy, you are to draw the conclusions which will direct you in 
operating your high school. 

QJUESTIOJ/S AND PROBLEMS 

1. State three specific objections tliat can well tie made to scheduling out- 
of-class activities as a part of the regular day's work. 

2. If an activity Is scheduled definitely in the working program of the 
day, should it not be considered an important enough part of the 
school’s offenng to catalogue it as a non-credit course? 

3. What are the objections to catalt^ing activities as non-credit courses? 

4. In your opinion, is there any value lost when an activity becomes as 
stereotype in its operation as does a regularly scheduled class? Discuss. 
Be prepared to explain to the class the technique of making a rotating 
program for the high school which changes the time for a subject each 
of four days of a week. 

6. Is there any difficulty in persuading each teacher on a staff to be respon¬ 
sible for an activity program? Discuss methods of securing the co¬ 
operation. 

7. WHO IS RESPONSIBLE POR A SCHOOL’S GOOD NAME? 

“I’ve taken them off our schedule. We played them for years and 
it was the same old thing, game after game. Their teams play dean 
enough ball, but the attitude of the crowd at their games makes for 
bad feeling.” 

“We’ve quit them too. We had a one-point lead, a place kick 
after touchdown, la football last fall, with only two minutes left to 
play, the ball in our possession on their twenty-yard line. You 
guessed itl They had been ‘riding’ the officials throughout the 
game, and on the last play one of their players was penalized fifteen 
yards for roughing the passer. The player ripped out an oath and 
me offloal without any hesitancy told him to take a walk toward the 
bench. The crowd surged onto the field. I did what I could to 
settle the row, but was lucky to get my team off the field without 
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,«vorte’s being seriously hurt. We got credit for winning a game by 
SeitwWch we had won fairly by clean, hard play. There’s been 
a change in administration there. I understand, and their coach, 
Mr. Long, has always seemed to be a good sport. Nebakana has a 

bad ‘rep’all through our territory.” 

You are astounded. You are standing m the lobby of the Broad¬ 
view Hotel, the headquarters for the Council of Administration 
meetings which you are attending for the firat time as a principal. 
Mr Long is in charge of your athletics. Early in tlie summer you 
had heard by the gossip route that Nebakana had a bad name m her 
sports program, but you had assumed that the reference was to the 
town teams in baseball and basketball. ^ , 

Upon returning to Nebakana after the weck.w;nd meeting of school 
aditrators, you resolve to get at the question of your school’s 
attitude in athletic contests with other schools. To your dismay, 
you find that the school has had trouble with nearly every school in 
Ac vicinity. You are equally .surprised to find that none of your 
pupils believes that other schools give them a “fair deal.” Mr. 
Long tells you ruefully that the town has the reputation of being a 
bad loser and that the high school seems to feel that winning by any 
whether foul or fair, is justifiable. When he protested, local 
sports —many of them high-school graduates — implied that he 
didn’t care whether his teams won or lost. 

You turn the problem over in your mind. Does it belong entirely 
to you? Shall you consult your Board of Education? Shall you 
appeal to students? Can you do anything in a mechanical way 
which will help the situation? 


QJUESTIO^S AJ/D PROBLEMS 

I. “A high school is an integrated social group which is selfsufficient, 
selffluataining, self-perpetuating, and self-respecting to a very l^e 
extent. It looks to the principal for leadership.” &iticize the above 
statement in the light of the discussion in the foregoing problem. 

3. The problem pictured in the above discussion is a common one — W 
out-of-class activity which is fostraring muckerism, poor sportsmanship, 
bad citizenship. Be specific in steting the permanent, lasting effects 
which can grow out of such misconceptions. . 

3. How are you going to attack the problem of improving this situation 
which you have inherited? State the steps you will take spccificaUy, 
numbering Aem 1,3, 3, 4, etc. 

4. How does Ac problem differ when you have a very good team and when 
Ae team is a weak one? In correcting Ais ovU in your out.of-claM 
activity program, would you prefer to have a very good team in each 
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branch of athletics, a mediocre one, or a weak team? State your 
reasons clearly. 

5, How can your community be made to feel that muckerism in high'School 
' and college athletics is not only distasteful but is thoroughly detrimental 
to the good of the school? 

8. ACTIVITIES GONE TO SEED? 

A. OUT OF CONTROL 

"I’m inclined to give it all up as a bad job! I doubt if the good 
that comM from it justifies the effort we put into it. In fact, there 
may be more harm than good, I refer to the attitude of our com¬ 
munity, our town, and — I miut say it— our school toward our high- 
school athletic program. 

"Our trouble? Many things. We haven’t a suitable field. We 
use the town field and it is difficult to police. Our crowds have 
£)rmed the disgusting habit of baiting officials at baseball games and 
it carries over into our football in the fall. Win at any cost has 
become the dominant thought of our high-school students, instead of 
'It isn’t whether I win or not, but how nearly up to my capacities did 
I play the game?’ Local sports, the pool-hall hangers-on, bet for or 
agmnst the teams — and deliberately try to win their bets by fair 
means or foul. I suspended a fullback on the high-school football 
team for three days last fall, just prior to an important game, and had 
to face a delegation of local sporting men and — yes, business men, 
who asked me to put the suspension into force immediately after the 
game was over. Think of itl No question of the justness of the 
sentence—just interest in winning bets they had placed on the 
team’s chances of victory. Even though we won without the boy, I 
still received the cold shoulder from this group for the rest of tiie 
winter, as they felt I hadn’t cared whether the team (and they) won 
or lost. 

“Local graduates exert influence. It is their school as well as 
mine, in fact more theirs than mine, they tell me. Clinton and 
Decatur didn’t win from them in the old days. They tell us 
satirically we’re training the boys to be good losers — but who wants 
to be a loser, whether good or bad? 

“What have 1 done to control the trouble? Well, first of all I’ve 
tried to preach the gospel of good sportsmanship. I lose no opportun¬ 
ity of trjnng to make students fed, that the good name of the school is 
of more importance than winning a game. Again, I try to live up to 
what I preach — in other words, be a good sport as well as advise 
others to live up to the code. 
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"You think I haven’t done enough? You’d advise that I tnTfi> 
more drastic measures? You believe I’ve spent too much time 
deploring the situation rather than fighting it? I hadn’t thought of 
that. Secure officials of recognized standing — men who work big 
college games? Go before the townspeople and ask for their .support 
in matters pertaining to high-school athletics? Make the student 
body responsible for the crowd? Hold on a minute! Maybe you’re 
right! 

“You believe that winning teams are highly essential to a program 
of improvement of sportsmanship for a school and a community? I 
hadn’t thought of that. Easy to be a good sport when you're 
winning? I can see that, but hadn’t realized it made much differ- 
encc. Take my teams to see games between other high schools 
where the sportsmanship is good? Perhaps you’re right. Maybe I 
have been hoping for something better rather than going out to get 
it. At least you’ve given me something to work toward, Professor 
Chase. WiU I let you know the results? I’ll be delighted to.” 

The speaker in the monologue presented in the previous lines 
turned and left the office of one of his college teachers to whom he 
had come for advice. His problem hinged on the control of 
athletic excesses or effervescences in his athletic program in his high 
school. Local gamblers, local graduates of the high school, over- 
enthmiastic athletic team supporters, poor playing conditions, weak 
officials, poor policing — all of these have made a desperately serious 
problem. Apparently this young official has not put into effect the 
principle that positive means and measures must be used in controlling all 
sclwol situations rather than the policy of deploring the situation and hoping it 
will improve. 


QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Be prepared to stand before the class and tell what you believe were 
the steps by which a situation such as is described by the principal 
developed. 

s. WInt would you say are the first indications of poor sportsmanship, 
which is equivalent to bad citizenship, in a high school? How is this 
first manifested? 

3. How can townspeople be prevented from taking too much interest in 
the results of high-school games when, support from the town is needed 
to meet expenses of athletics in high school? 

4 p Many of the larger high schools arc deliberately stealing high-school 
athletes from other schools. This is so common that rules of high- 
whool athletic associations define eligibility to play in terms of resi¬ 
dence in a town a specific length of time before a horn fide high-school 
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student may compete in his school’s athletic program. Who is reapon* 
Bible when such a situation develops? How may it be controlled? 
Discuss in class. 

5. “Finance all student activities whether classroom or out-of-class entirely 
from school appropriations made legally by the board of education. 
The time has come when activities that are not worthy of direct support 
should go." Write a paragraph or two in which you present both 
sides of this statement from both the practical and theoretical stand¬ 
points. 


B. EXPLOITING MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

“Their attitude is hurdng school music in this part of the State very 
much. Twice in the last three years they have sent their high-school 
band to the national band contest. National honors have come to 
that comparatively small high school at least once.” Bert Eilers, 
principal of the Menota Ru^ High School, is talking to a fellow 
principal. “How do they do it?” he went on. “Well, the town is 
mentally oif-balance as far as their successes are concerned. How do 
you suspect that small high school gets its talent?” 

“You needn’t ask me. I know.” The speaker is emphatic— 
and bitter in both tone of voice and gesture. “They get their hand 
talent by recruiting the best material available from high schools all 
over their section of the State. No freshmen or sophomores ever get 
a place in their organization. Juniors and seniors are recruited 
from every section. You know how they pay the bill, I suppose?” 
“Not with certainty. I’ve heard the town puts up the money.” 
“It does, indirectly. I can give you some first-hand information 
on that score. My wife’s cousin, a boy of nineteen, plays in the 
high-school band at the Princeton High School right now. He had 
been at Attila in the southern part of the State for two years. That 
high school sent him to the State Music Contest for high-school 
students. He took first place with a highly superior rating on both 
the trumpet and the trombone. He’s a ‘natural,’ and has had 
superior training since he was ten years old. This summer he 
received an offer of eighty dollars a month to work in the drugstore 
at Princeton ‘jerking’ soda. He accepted, of course. He’s really a 
professional musician playing in a high-school aggregation.” 

“I was told that their band uniforms cost more than twenty-five 
hundred dollars, while the instruments are superior both in quality 
and appearance.” 

“The town is an oil town, as you may know,” went on Mr. Eilers. 
“The people feel that the band is the best and cheapest publicity the 
town can have. For instance, that little high-school band had all of 
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55 ° Ofcourse I’m opposed to such a practice,” he weirt on to say; 

1. + /.an T do about it? I am principal of a neighboring high 
T!*' 7 We have a good high-school band ae high-school bands go. 
SaJtoSh ndghbolg aggregadoo-we're tecribic. Our 
Chamber of Commerce, against ray wishes ofcourse, paid all of the 
^ ocd of this neighboring band for a concert in our city park one 
e^pens^ of this ^ ghbo^ rubbing it in. Of course, it hurts 

Jbld «d orchesda. .00.* We're for^d Inro comped- 

*YOT* 1 m'bS’lhMning to the convenadon between the two 
principals. You have said nothing, but the thought com« to you 
Sd yL cannot help voicing if.When ir an act^mlyjustify a high- 
school actimiy, and under what conditions is its existence justifiable. 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. The principal of a high school whose band won a national rating ^e 
the iSbrmation presented in the foregoing problem to the author. The 
situation pictured exists, and tha principl says that recruuing for 
high-school musical organizations is second only to recruiting ^0^ high- 
school athletic organizations. State the principle governing out-Kif^ilass 
activities that is being violated when such situations exist, 
a. Answer the question found at the end of the foregoing dialogue, 
a Is a very large city high school justified in having from its unselectcd 
student body a higlily superior school band if such an organization is 
possible? 

4. Should a board of education be permitted to spend as much as it sees 

fit in outfitting a high-school band of which the school and community 
is iusdy proud? If private citizens wish to spend private inoney for 
such a purpose is the practice to be condemned? Be clear in givmg 
reasons for both answers. ^ _ 

5. When is the most expensive equipment for high-school activito to be 
condemned? If the best is cheaper in the long run, u there jmtmca- 
tion for spending seventy-live dollars each for band uniforms? Discuss. 

9. THE HIGH-SOHOOL CALENDAR 

Although not specifically a part of the out-of-class aetiifity 
program of the secondary school, the making of the school calendM 
for the year is an important item in the functioning of the ac vity 

program. v 1. • • r. 

Beginning with functions whose dates arc fixed at the beginning m 
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the year, the principal fills in as time passes those which appear later. 
Holiday dates are known early and are placed in the calendar as 
soon as known. Football games are given places as soon as the 
schedule is completed. Debate toumamentSj extempore speaking 
contests, entries in local and state music festivals, the basketball 
schedule, school parties, junior-senior functions, glee-club concerts, 
dramatic presentations of the high school, lecture course or other 
school entertainment features — all deserve a place on the school 
calendar. 

A poorly prepared calendar can cause hopeless confusion, a well- 
prepared one is of inestimable value. Town activities should sdways 
be considered in arranging dates for all activities which are open to 
the public and which rely upon public support for their finandal 
success. 


QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Using your home high school’s activities as a guide, make a calendar 
for the first half year Indicating the placement of the activities named 
above and others which should be given a place. Start school on 
the second Monday in September and account for all holidays which 
will be observed. Lacking definite information on all activities, assume 
correctness and proceed as though you had the necessary data, as the 
mechanical make-up is the essential item in calendar-making. 

10. SOUND PRINCIPLES VERSUS 
ACCIDENTAL SELECTION 

To lead the reader by a thought process rather than by an ency- 
dopedic enumeration of facts has been the purpose of this presenta¬ 
tion of the principal’s probleina as they arc related to the administra¬ 
tion of out-of-dass activities. Whether his program is based upon 
sound prindplcs or upon a hit-or-miss selection of the activities 
depends mudr upon his serious attempt to separate prindples from 
false but appealing reasoning. 

- Below are listed statements of evils and sound practices in hand¬ 
ling out-of-dass activities which are found in secondary schools the 
country over. Most of these can be classified into one of two groups, 
sound or unsound. In making the classification the thought should 
be^ k^t constantly in mind that some practices are unsound in 
regMdless of the situation. These should be placed under 
this dassification. T aur problem is to place the statements listed below into 
tm paralkl columns, one of which is headed ‘'Sound in Principle,the other 
Unsound m Principled Be prepared to justify each decision. 
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1 There is no low in dupllcnting activiiie* by diiftrmi M 

’ duplication emphwiae* value*. 

2 Spontaneous activitie* are deiinibk: Iwaiwp of »lw*« fmtimm mntl 
' their freedom from faculty initiation. 

8, No activity shall be recoRiii/ed l»y thr srbool wbirb Haa rw» 

^ officially approved by a faculiy-pupi! tiody. 

4, Faculty supervision means faculty domitwiion. 

5! Only activities which give an cdticational accmtnt rd tb»wrKT» 
be allowed to exist. 

6. Centralized authority for activities kill* the Kiwnfanrity aswl iSudmt 
’ initiative which arc desirable. 

7. A limited membership in an activity is drsirablc. 

8 . Limiting the number of aciiviiie* a stMclenl may t arry by mc»m «# at 
point system discourages liudcnl iniliaiivr. 

g. Out-of-class activities of the ic.trhcr slunihl I)*- a |«ari o^bts 

recreational program, as no pre}Mraii»»n nn brt pan « , 

ro. No sponsor should Im assw iatrd wiilt an ,v mitndr r 4 fx-t 
teaching field. 

11, Careful planning of the activities of any yrmip by th*- t» «!■ 

edly advantageous to the sut <<s» of «bc mny. 

12, No pupil should be allowed in Kmc himKlf iti bt* cttibunaMn bur an 
aedvity to the extent that hi.i class wnrk 

13, High-school students only shuuki be all»»*rd Im |*atik»}«tr in b)MtH< 
school activities. 

14, A teacher's activity load ahtnild t>e rtmsnirtrsi in artaii4{i*vt bnr 
teaching schedule. 

15, Activities lose their interest for sludems whrn ibe jxks mlnir* itpannn- 
ing them are definitely laid down. 

16, Sponsors of activities should In: given the vein prmer. ilxtr \nn lirtiss 
final. 

17, Poorly organized activities tlurnw a gfralrr Intnlrn Mprw iftr fwimifsa} 
than do those wliich are carefuUy org.'inisrsi. 

iS. The variety and nature of activities siimikt tr tlMcttninnit mm fbe bwda 
of possible enjoyment rather than uptsn the nmlt *4 the 4n»{>i). 

19, Activity groups should be encouraged to Itncmr "wr-mimled*" m 
morale and esfin't dt mps arc built up in ihis tnatiner. 

90 . A sponsor should never be an artive (uirttripaiii in thr work of an 
activity group. That is, she should never handle a jjari in a dramaik 
production, sit on a committee, or partii ijwic in gaims. 

II. SOME Q,UE 8 TION 3 CONCERNINU AtttlVITIfe* 

Writers in the field of out*of-clti« acUvitits aKrer ilmt this tmwl Itt 
modem secondary education is one which ne<rUsi catffut acrutttiy. 
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Topsy-like, it has "just grcrwed” — frequently without rhyme or 

yf, par,n _until today the American secondary school is shot through 

with various and sundry student operations casually named or mis¬ 
named "extra-curricular activities." Many writers insist that the 
secondary-school program is top-heavy with these activities. Others 
insist that there are not too many in total but too many which are 
operating indiscriminately. In either case it is a justifiable con¬ 
clusion that the entire program of out-of-class activities needs a 
thorough evaluation of the principles governing it, of the end it has 
in view, and of its actual accomplishment. 

While the questions which may be asked concerning this phase of 
secondary education are innumerable, a few of those pertinent for the 
student of secondary-school administration are suitable for considera¬ 
tion at the conclusion of this chapter. Tou are to evaluate each of the 
following questions in the light of the discussion of foregoing problems in this 
chapter. Be prepared to answer each question in class should your instructor 
see Jit to present the discussion of this problem in this manner. 

a. What arguments can you offer for increasing the out-of-class activity 
offerings of our high schools? 

b. Be specific in summing up the arguments for curtailing the organized 
out-of-class activities of the high school. 

e. Name the out-of-class activities which are an essential part of the 
secondary-school program. That is, name those which in your 
opinion are indispensable. 

d. Name an activity commonly found in the high school which should be 
eliminated on the ground that it gives no educational account of itself. 

e. If you can, select three activities which may have value in some place 
in the educational plan but which in your opinion arc out of place in 
the high-school activity program, 

/. Name several activities commonly found in the high school which are 
undoubtedly hand-me-downs from the college. Name several which 
without doubt have their origin in the secondary school itself. Can 
you pick out a fundamental d^erence in the two types of activities you 
have named? 

g. Try to be specific in naming the particular type of activity for which 
you believe there is the greatest need. Why do you select this type 
of activity in preference to another? 

h. Qranting that a certain activity is desirable, should it be made com¬ 
pulsory? What are the objections to making activities compulsory? 

i. Should a good student be limited in the number of activities in which 
he may participate? A poor student? Neither? Both? What are 
your arguments in each case? 

j. Gan you si^est a method by which a traditional activity, but one 
which ranks low from an educational viewpoint, may be eliminated 
from the program? 
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Jt. Should a point system be adopted by which participation in activities 
' may be encouraged and controlled? 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


tnreeparagrapu. . r a¬ 

tion of out-of-class activities. In a way this is your philosophy of citi- 
zenship building tlifough extra-cla^rMm activity. Entitle your paper 
“My Position on Out-of-Class Activities.” 
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CHAPTER. V 


THE INSTiRUGTIONAL FUNCTION AS AN 
INTEGRATING FACTOR 

1 . AT THE HEART OP THE SCHOOL 

Although the high school is undoubtedly the school of the people, 
and has today for its dominant function the preparation of young 
men and women for efficient citizenship, there is much difference 
of opinion as to the means which should be employed in developing 
this citizenship. Education in its early stages has always been for 
the classes rather than for the masses, and has usually started at 
the secondary level and worked both ways. The American second- 
ary school is no exception to the rule. The Latin Grammar School 
was a secondary school, although an elementary one in its breadth 
and scope of training. It was distinctly for the classes rather than 
for the masses. The Academy which in a way superseded it was 
also at first a school for the comparative few who could afford it 
or who would afford it. Both of these institutions were, as they 
developed, preparatory schools for education at a higher level. 
Neither had heard of “'the Seven Cardinal Principles,” neither had 
heard of out-of-class activities, and neither would have known 
what was meant had it been suggested that their dominant iuncUon 
was to prepare boys and girls for efficient living. Schools existed 
for the purpose of teaching academic subjects to boys who were 
going to use what they had been ftiught as evidence of their ability 
to do more academic work at a higher level. A secondary school's 
work was well done when the student had mastered all of the aca¬ 
demic content to which he had been exposed. 

The high school of today, as has been emphasized in the last 
chapter, is moving toward an interpretation of the word “educa¬ 
tion” which, to say the least, is decidedly liberal. The country- 
club, night-dub features of out-of-class activities are comparatively 
recent developments. Some of these features are undoubtedly 
firoth and should be taken for what they are, student effervescence. 

The possibility is remote of our returning to the secondary school 
of the latter part of the last century with its emphasis upon college 
preparation as a prime function. It seems assured that the Ameri¬ 
can Wgh school will condnue to revolve around its instructional 
function. The core of the high-school curriculum will continue to 
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be instruction in the classroom rather than on the athletic field, the 
basketball court, the Hi-Y, the st^e, or the rostrum, appropriate 
and desirable though such instruction may Iw. 

The criticism frequently made of college courses laljelcd "Extra- 
Curricular Activities” is that such courses lack a "backlmnc" or a 
dominant philosophy. This is especially true if such coursM are 
considered as separate and distinct from the instructional funrlinrt. 
tia mstruclional function must always he the integrating factor. No 
high-school program can justifiably be built around anything but 
the instructional function. Hath in class and out, it must lie the 
hub around which all activities revolve. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I, TVacc the steps in the development of the American serondary #fhw»l, 
beginning with the Latin Grammar Schnol in 163.', and britiftittg ymir 
survey up to the present. Consider; tegistaimn ifiat has t>ren far- 
reaching in its effect, supreme court dcctshins, dcv-ebpmriit of im|>t>t1«ni 
committees, publication of reports of cnnimmitMu, and ihc oi^aniita- 
tion of different units from the adnnnisirative viewpoint, 
s. Are you able to find in the work you have dntte on Qursiiim 1 any step 
in the development of our American high school which is not iMiiit 
upon the inscnictional function as an intCKrtKing fat tor. If so, l»r 
prepared to present what you have found fttr t lass dist 
3, “It seems assured that the Amcriran high sc httnl will tnniitnie n* revoJw: 
around its instructional function.'' Do you agree? If yrtu agree 
state your position clearly. If you do not agree, what fuw lion do 
you believe will take the place of the ituirucdcmaJ one as ihc initiat¬ 
ing core? 


2. “wherein lies the difficulty?" 

"Did you ever see better work from an amateur actor in your 
life? I don’t believe there was a dry eye in that audience. Trtie, 
it was a home crowd, and easy in its judgment of the dramatic 
work of the boys and girls. But I’ll admit he had me with him 
from the first — and the play is a heavy one for the average high- 
school cast." Miss DavLs is enthusiastic. 

"And the splendid shading he gives to the part,” says Miss Lyle, 
to whom Miss Davis is speaking. "He went to Denver m set this 
play put on last winter, and I’m told sat through three performances, 
Of course, his work lacks in the finish and polish whirh comt? from 
years of dramadc training, but fundamentally be has the fiiat big 
requisite as I sec it — he reaches people’s eanotion*. 
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“Isn*t it rather odd that a boy with his oeculiar 
^us,^ ability in interpretation, whether in speS 
(he sin^ very wcU you know), should be a sta? ir^thIcl3”®S« 
was picked as captain of the all-star Little Sk team 1^1? 
ball, and he will probably make the All-CoLren^bSba!?t 
again this year—if he is cliaible at the t !mi« ft, i team 

Th. Ugh^ohool 

boy in the high school in which they teach. 

b a .plMdidly aducM, “aVelS^lS *"* 
offortyyears. Sheisslowtomakedccisiona andh’,.rh„ 5 
inent of amateurish work is rarely given. Lillian Lvle tf 
speaker She too is a well-train^acherv A hom^d^ r?** 
known Benton Custer since she was a liigh-school rir? In 1 
youngster in the third grade. ® ^ ® 

as I can. ^ to state the case as clearly and concisei; 

schS&^S'^t entered high 

Entrance tests, althouah'oflhe^'^ ^ grade-school record, 
lectual abUiiv is mnSr wvf that his intel- 

class work in his freshman w ^ staternent. He did excellent 
football that fall He nm ^ ** ^e^t out for 

and playXquarter or ** the freshmen 

story from then on He ha« games. You know the 

“tool player that'th^pm 

He made both the baskethaii action, 

more year — and siT^ re then h /ootbaJl teams in his sopho- 

he has played leads in man both sports. In dramatics 

nothing of his work there- productions. I will say 

“Of course you know what S’present, know him too weU. 
in his freslinan ye« h! I A*s and 

in his sophomore year five ^ a stnng of almost unbroken G*s 
ftaed one subject’S^W ° C’® in his junior year. He 

others. He is failing eveiv ^l?*'’fv^?^® “ the 

® ®very subject he is taking at the present time.” 
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“What’s his attitude, Mr. Clark? Docs he seem to care? jDoes 
he realize he won’t graduate with his class?” The six;aker is an 
l?.ngH!ih teacher, new to the staff this year. 

"He feels that he is worth more to the school than a dozen color¬ 
less boys who make a steady string of t”s. H« picture has l>een 
spread over sport pages of the smaller city pa|>rrs all over this 
territory. In a way, he feds wr owe him .something. He has 
brought us recognition and praise in ciitrrpri.srs the schtml publicly 
fosters. He is inclined to l)dievc we kept him eligible as long as 
he could participate in athletics. Personally, I'm much disturbed. 
Have we donated him pas.sir>g marks during the last two years? 
Have we gone too far in allowing him to l>c a star in all tyjse# of 
out-of-class activdties?” 

“I’m wondering about that, Mr. Clark. I failed him in that 
biology course the first semester. He didn’t phiy the Mattewana 
game, you remember. Th.it was when I turned in an 'I*' fisr him. 
Coach Bartlett said to 'go ahead’ as it would Im a lestson to him. 
We won 31-6 without him, as I rcmeinlxir.” 

There is no fiction in the aliove statement of the problem. Benton 
Custer is a lad in any high school of size. Mr. Clark is a fair sample 
of any high-school principal. T’hcrc is trouble of this sort in every 
large or medium-sized high school in the country. 

^0 is responsible? Wherein lies the difficulty? 

Q,UESTIOJ/S AXn PROBLEMS 

I. Be explicit in stating the conditions under which you belkve a high 
school is exploiting a pupil. 

а. State the case for the high-school eoarb who is using Benton Custer 
on his teams and believes he should be kept eligible. 

3. There is reason to Ixtlicvc that a serious if not an irreparable iryury jj 
being done young Custer by his high school. .State the case. 

4. &ster with his unusual dramatic ability will probably make his live- 
liho^ by doing some one of the various types of puhlic entertainment. 
Is his chance of excellence in this work I>eing nuttcrially leuened by 
neglecting the classroom instructional function as an inicgratins fac¬ 
tor? If “Yes," how? 

5. Suggest a means by which another Benton Custer, now a sophomore, 
can be kept from making the same errors that the lad discussed in the 
preceding problem has made. 

б. "Put first things first.” Write a paragraph or two to be Itanded in to 
your instructor if he asks for it, in which you state dearly your posi¬ 
tion on what arc "first” things for a high-school boy or girl. 
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7. “Out-of-class activities of higli-*chool pupib should be no more than 
supporting agencies for classroom activities.’* Do you agree? H 
you dOj state the same principle in other words. 


3. WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 

Theoretically, at least, a fundamciiital principle of administra¬ 
tion offers some solution for the diflBculty of preventing especiallv 
talented pupils from overemphasizing out-of-class activities at the 
ej^ense of fundamental classroom work. Briefly, this principle 
might be stated thus: Good adminislration sets the machinery in such a 
mamer that the personnel of an organization places emphasis where it is 
desired. 

This statement expanded might mean: (a) A coach will not place 
emphasis upon winning games at the expense of the best all-round 
development of boys unless the administration of the school has 
placed emphasis upon winning games; (i) a band director will not 
insist upon a finished product from a small group rather thnt^ a 
leaser trainmg for a larger number of boys and girls unless the 
administration demands a finished product rather than a more 
widely disseminated training; (e) social affairs, such as dances, 
parties,.picnics, frolics, will rarely be overemphasized by pupils or 
teachers if the Board of Education and the principal are deliber¬ 
ately and specifically placing the school’s emphasis elsewhere. 

There is probably much hypocrisy in the attitude of principals 
of high schools and presidents of colleges in their statements that 
they desire classroom excellence above everything else, and yet find 
themselvw faced by^ threats of being dropped from membership in 
standardizing associations for using ineligible athletes in inter- 
scholastic contests. Is it not reasonable to believe that institutions 
of higher learning, whether at the secondary or college levels, reflect 
the attitudes of administrative officers? 


dUESTJoyrs and problems 

1. Gonaid^ the three paragraphs of the statement of theory you have 
just read in terms of the Benton Custer case presented in the previous 
problem. Do you believe Principal Clark is primarily responsible? 
a. Co^ a situation such as that pictured have developed had Mr. Clark 
1 • ^nton Custer’s high school considered the boy’s 

o astic record first in Importance as far as liis welfare was concern^? 

that the administrationis defi- 
overemphasis, whether that emphasis is in an activity 
itaeit or in the oyentressing of that activity by a pupil? 
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Is "hypocrisy” too strong a word for the atiitudc of principal* and 
^ college officiab who blame pupils for failing to do acceptable da*#, 
room work, yet who leave no stone unturned to make high-«chool and 
coUege football financial returmi a* large a# possible? 

Is it possible for an cightcen-year^ild lad, in your opinion, to avoid 
overemphasis on football when hi* praises arc being sung at high-school 
assemblies, by frantic rooting sections which aver frantically, "He is all 
right ” by local paiiers which run action pictures under captions telling 
the partisan reader, "He Wins Big Game Single-Handed,*' "The 
Most Brilliant Back in the History of the School," etc.? 

4 , INCOMPETENCE NOT PROVED 

Spealdng before the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of foe National Education Association in the spring of 1930, Pro¬ 
fessor Bancroft Beatlcy of Harvard said in part; * 

,,. We also graduate pupils whose achievements in secondary edu¬ 
cation are of little value cither to themselves or to the state. The 
fact that the latter are graduated contributes to the confusion that sur¬ 
rounds the meaning of graduation. 

Secondary education has ceased to be an interesting intellectual 
undertaking, especially in the larger schools. Pupils have large free¬ 
dom to choose combinations of courses which may or may not cxliibit 
any particular coherence. As the result of changes from curriculum to 
curriculum, the programs of many pupils exhtint a hil-or-iniss accumu¬ 
lation of credits... 

The conclusion cannot be escaped that secondary-school graduation 
means merely that the pupil lias served time. It is necessary to men¬ 
tion only in passing the well-known facts overlapping in achievements 
between grades in the high school, the variability in retiuireinenu of 
work in various curricula and courses, and ilic absence of agreement 
among teachers on standards for determining credits. Failure still 
eliminates a few of tlic less competent. For tlic group as a whole, how¬ 
ever, the diploma is not a certificate of coinpetenue, but an indication 
that incompeleitte has not been proved. 

Mr, Beatley is voicing a thought which every secondary-school 
principal has had repeatedly. Btuically, wliy do high schools exist? 
Is there any substitute for well-planned, thoroughly co-ordinated, 
skillfully presented classroom instruction as the core of a program 
which has for its function the development of good citi 7 .en.slitp? 

Should a high-school diploma mean only, as far as the instnicUonal 
function is concerned, that ineompeUnce has not been proved? 

' Bancroft Beatley. "The Meaning of Graduation in the Reotgaiiued Secondary 
School." Bulletin No. 30, Departinent of Secondary-School Ihrineipali, 1930, 
Pneeidings, pp. ay-aO. 
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aUESTIOMS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Express your reaction to the quotation from Professor Beatlev in 
carefuUy written paragraph or two. If asked to do so, be preoLrf 
read what you have written to the class. ^ ^ ° 

a. Answer the three questions asked in the last two paragraphs. 

3. Do you agree with tlie conclusion that incompetence has not hi^n 
proved? Discuss. “““ 


5 . A PRIVILEGE OR A RIGHT? 

"The attack that is made upon the general scholarship of the 
/^erican high school as an insdtution makes me, as a princiDsl 
Uicd.’ The ‘would-be’ intellectuals shout from lecture platforms' 
and hurl their attacks through the press, that we have lost our 
standwds of scholarship. They seem to believe that high-school 
pnnapals arc opposed to excellent scholarship on the part of their 
pupils and that the principals are out of harmony with the idea 
that the classroom is at the heart of the school. Nothing of the 
wrt e^ts, I say, and I say it with all the emphasis I can command.” 
Pnncip^ Iwin of the Stanford High School is speaking before the 
cl^in high-school administration of which he is a member. 

But, Mr. Irwin, how do you account for the mediocrity which is 
so discernible in our high schools today? True, there arc some 
raccllcnt students in every high school, but I am prepared to defend 
the sta^ent that mediocrity prevails and that the average boy 
and girl has little intellectual interest,” The question is raised by 
Uyde Swender of the Kansas City school system. 

May I answer Mr. Swcndcr’s question, Mr, Irwin?” Ernest 
oonnenbCTg is having trouble in keeping out of the argument, “I 
A i-situation hinges around the question of 
/nghrsekool education is a right or a privilege. Secondary cdu- 
cation m tlw old days was a privUege. The schools selected and 
rqected. Today, the high school is the school of the people, a 
^ drfend by offering as evidence the more than 
ha™ enrolled. Today, the authorities 

thi» ttiM? ^ matter. We take whatever is offered, and 

V primarily interested in 

iertB literature, chemistry, and the other academic sub¬ 

jects commonly taught.” 

se 3 ^n stand I was going to take,” said Irwin. "It 

a foothnlH philosophies of education struggling for 

1 to hold what they now have. The older viewpoint 
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that education belonged to those who could profit hy it. 

liL to everyone. Every nationality claim.! the right. Ihi* is 

3 bv the^rst ten names on my cla.w record in world history. 
£ they are; John Andenwn. Aloysius Hahcrly, Alan Gray Mana 
flSeo Jean MacFarlane. Peter Olson, George Papadarhes. 
?2d’piatisha, Angelo Saiiclamente, and 1-red Schuli/. hvtry 
S of life is represented. To illustrate; Angelo .Sanclamenic a 
Sr i a coal miner; George Papadaches i.s the .son of the p^plr 
who run the Palace of Sweets; Doctor Gray, an M.D., i* Alan 
rWs father: Peter Olson’s father is a larmcr; ‘Pat’ Maheriy is 
L teaffirofficer of our little city; Fred Scluiltr.’s jreopk niti a 
. lining establishment; Herman Anderson, John’s lather, runs a 
tailor shop; Henry Platisha is a pharmacist; Jc;in M.icl-Mlanp s 
father is a Ph.D. on the college teaching staff of the Stair. College 
which is in our town; and Maria Hidalgo, her chum, is the daughter 
of a mechanic at Thompson’s Motor Service Station.” 

"That illustrates exactly where the problem lies, said Roy 
Baker. "The old point of view is compatible with gt^ scholar¬ 
ship. The principal geus a selected group. I-‘rom this gnuip he 
gets good students who will, with four years of training, make 
strong college entrants. But the newer viewpoint is the one that is 
being stressed. Legislative bodies luive made niaiidalory the 
acceptance of all grade-school graduates for high-whool eiilr.inee, 
In fact, in many states grade.-.schfK)l gradmitrs inust go to high 
school unless they arc more than sixteen years of ;ige when they 
finish the eighth grade. The result i-s had,:« far as seliolanthip g<^. 
However, I am inclined to believe in the new srhiKil, It is serving 
the people who pay for it. In many of our large cities the high- 
school enrollment in the last thirty years has increased Ijetwtrn ten 
and fifteen times as fast as the population of the city. That can’t 
be laughed off.” 

“That’s where the so-called Tads and frills’ have gotten into otir 
schools, isn’t it?” asked Swcndcr. "Why give algebra and geom¬ 
etry to a boy who is going to run a cleaning and pressing catabluh- 
ment? He needs training in a trade or a craft, and the American 
high school is our only avenue for any such training, now that 
apprenticeship is no longer in vogue.” 

The foregoing discussion presents the problem faced by the prin- 
dpal who desires to hold high academic standards. He faces first 
of all two conflicting philosophies governing secondary education. 
He believes in good scholarship, but he also believes in the cliiaen- 
ship-training function of the sdiool which he directs. Frequently 
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the latter k entirely possible for every pupil, while thr 
scholarship, is an itnpt»aibitity. Sood 

otUgh^„. U,u“trt'^ 


dUESTTOJ/S AJ/D PROBLEMS 

1 . tto you a^ with Mr. Swendcr that mwlioority prevailj in our hf.i. 
schools as far u the scholarship of pupils is concerned? 

"■ scholarship of high^chool pupih b* 

vocattonal, industrial, and commerciaf were 
mcluded « wdl m those which are classed as academic? In oAer 
words, would mediocrity prevail? " 

3 > Is high^chool atumdance the right of every boy and girl? Is it a rieht 
for a boy or prl whose intellectual ability L below normal? S 
intellectual ability anything to do witli it? ™ 

^ opiniM. be integrated around the instmo 

™ rebuilt 

i colfoge-preparatory lines for those pupils who are 

6. QOLLEOE entrance AND THE INTEGRATING 
PUNGTION 

facto?wHcS?r? the secondary school is to be a 

it goes without **v^*^® school m its academic orbit, as it were, 
Wd sueSiea , T*!? curriculum of that school must b 

the school serves. 

and girb who attend ^ 

great for them to buil^thcSncH^'^ftl," tendency is 

factor in which there is Tinh school around some other 

instruction ^ than in the factor of 

and flv«*^thi*l^ontenrand*^o^^**-^ ^ period of change 

higher schools of the United 

response to a numbw • a ^‘®''®s. This change has come m 

all classes of schools above^Se dSent^^S' the numbers attending 

elementary level have skyrocketed in 
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the last twenty years, Second, the higher percentages of children 
continuing through high school and college have greatly increased 
the heterogeneity of those in attendance. More and more our high- 
school students represent an approximate cross-section of the gen¬ 
eral population, and those of our colleges less and less represent a 
selected class. Unlike social and racial backgrounds, varying abil¬ 
ities, diverse needs, differing desires and ambitions, all of these 
make difficult the principal’s problem of integrating his school 
around the function of superior classroom performance. 

With the situation as it is, traditional curriculums, well suited to a 
highly selected, homogeneous group, arc not longer adequate. If 
the heart of the high school is to be the work done in tiic dassrooms 
rather than on the athletic field, the rostrum, the stage, the b^- 
room, and the band pavilion, the principal must constantly rebuild 
his curriculums to meet new needs. Everything points to the con¬ 
clusion that if the principal fails to make his curriculum fit the 
actual needs of the boys and girls who make up his school popula¬ 
tion, indistinct and poorly stated though those needs may be, the 
students will make a curriculum for themselves. Since this will be 
a curriculum not approved by the Board of Education, not listed in 
the catalogue, and not officially recognized by anyone, it follows 
that nothing more tlian a superficial integration of that school can 
exist. 

Curriculum studies, national in scope, carried out by the writer 
in conjunction with William Martin Proctor of Stanford University 
in 1927-28, and published in the Sixtii and Seventh Tearbooh of the 
Department of Superintendence in 1928 and 1929, indicate^ that 
the "satisfaction of college entrance requirements” is the dominant 
factor in causing students to enroll in academic subjects rather than 
in vocational-industrial-commermal subjects, and that these same 
requirements have been the dominating factor in preventing curric¬ 
ulum revision in line with the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education.” Since the report was a semi-official one and was 
made by 1245 principals representing high schools with an average 
enrollment of more than 250 pupils, there is reason to believe that 
the principal who is attempting to integrate his curriculum around 
the basis of service to the society which his school serves must look 
to the colleges and the university for relief. 

In this problem in the foregoing paragraphs, you, as a high- 
school principal or as a prospective one, are asked to consider each 
of the suggestions made below as possible solutions of a situation 
which at the present time makes most difficult the development of 
the secondary school about the instructional function: 
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0. Recognition of two schools — one a college preparatory high school, 
the other a "social efficiency” high school. 

4. Pfrngn't'on of liberalizing icndeiicies from the colleges and univeisi. 
ties, and a persistent demand for still greater liberalization of entrance 
requirements. 

C. A general development of the junior college with the view of making 
it a finishing school ratlicr than the first two years of a four-year 
college course. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

t. Chapter VII, “College Admusion Requirements in Relation to 
Curriculum Revision in Secondary Schtmls,” in the Sixth Tearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, iqaS, by William Martin Proctor 
and Edwin J. Brown. Having done this, write a paragraph or two on 
each of the three possible suggestions offered above. 

3. Is there any necessity for sacrificing academic standards in order to 
liberalize the curriculum of the high schotd and to make recognition 
of the needs of high-school students for avocational, vocational, indus¬ 
trial, and commercial offerings in the high school proper rather than in 
out-of-class activities? Discuss in class. 

7 . IN A DUAL CAPACITY 

The rapid development of the public high school and the general 
demand that it serve equally well a dual function, that of preparing 
immediately for life work as well as preparing for college, have 
greatly increased the complexity of a problem which is challenging 
the best efforts of the educational world today. The problem is 
that involved in the articulation of secondary and higher education. 

The problem becomes more pressing and the need for a solution 
becomes more imperative when consideration is given to the fact 
that our total secondary-school enrollment is pa.st the six-million 
mark; that our coEege enrollment is probably close to a million; 
that some eighty thousand of the four hundred thousand that 
entered college as freshmen last fell dropped out during the year 
or will do so at the end of it; and that the probability is great 
that freshmen classes in both high school and college this next year 
will exceed those of last year in numbers. 

The problem of articulation is seen from another phase when one 
considers the figures quoted above. These round numbers indicate 
that college enrollment is approximately one-sixth that of the 
secondary school. The problem of how to give some significant 
form of education to the high-school group that will not go to 
college, while preparing the minority for college, is at present lar 
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ftom solution. High-school principals the country over recognize 
that their freedom in the matter of curricular revision is distinctly 
limited by the necessity of meeting college entrance rcqturcmcnls.* 
Some of the many angles of the question of college and high-school 
articulation which are .stressed by writers in the field arc; 

fl.How may the adequate transfer—and preparation—of a select 
group from one part of a dcmormtic educational system to a higher 
part be best brought about when the welfare of both parts of the entire 
system and of the individual boys and girls is taken into contidecation? 
i. What should be the relation of the high school to the college? 
e. On what basis should students be admitted to college? 

d. What are the specific functions of the two institutions, the high school 
and the college? 

e, Should high schools provide educational opportunities only for potoa- 
tial leaders? 

/, Is there a place on the educational ladder at which univenaUly of 
training should atop and selectivity begin? 
g. Is a system of education democratic which on any level, elementary, 
secondary, or collegiate, offeni opportunities of a type from which a 
minority only profits? 

A. Is there any cure for the high rate of freshman “mortality” in college? 
t, Should the particular type of educational opportunity best suited to 
develop their talents be denied any group, whether on the elementary, 
secondary, or callegiatc level, solely on the basis of their Innate capacity 
being below average? 

j. Should the universities and colleges encourage secondary schools to 
become institutions whose purpose is selective or preparatory for 
college, or to make themselves terminal institutions offering courses 
suited to the needs of students of varying abilities and capacities? 

The importance of the question of articulation between the second¬ 
ary school and the college is so great that no less than two year¬ 
books of the Department of Superintendence, the sfatth and Bcventh, 
have been given over entirely to the subject. 

dUESTIOJVS AJ^D PROBLEMS 

I. “Whatever is properly a high-school subject is to that extent proper 
and effective training for university study.”—David Starr Jordw. To 
what extent do you agree? 

a. Is the high-school curriculum primarily a subject for determination by 
secondary-school men, or docs it belong jointly to the high schools 
and the colleges? Be explicit in giving your reasons for your answer* 

3. State clearly the relationship that exists between making tile inttruo- 

‘Edwin J. Brown and William Martin Proctor. “Methods of AdmlsdOn 
mtriculation Requirements in Three Hundred Thirty-One Colleges and Uhlvi^* . 
Bides.” Department of Superintendence, iSBiwitA TwrkwA, igag. 
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tional function the heart of the secondary echool, the question of fitting 
high-school training to the youUt, and the question of who uliafi |jj 
certified for college entrance. 

4, Sdect one or two questions from those listed above, and in a paragraph 
or two make clear your position on the subject. Supplement your 
opinion and thinking on the topic by reading before doing any writing, 


8. “WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES A FEW MISTAKES IN 
GRAMMAR MAKE, ANYHOW?** 

“There’s no question about Mr. Smith’s being a fine gentieman 
and a successful trainer of athletic teams, Mr, Danvers, My point 
is that under the laws of the state he must be a classroom teacher 
as well as a coach. In fact, the implication is that he is a classroom 
teacher first, a director of the out-of-class activities of an athletic 
nature second. Mr. Smith, I’d say, is doing a permanent injury to 
the boys and girls who are in his classes. My two boys, both of 
whom are on his teams, respect him almost to the point of idolatry. 
That isn’t the trouble. He is presumably teaching courses in gen¬ 
eral science. I happen to have been graduated from university 
with a major in biological sciences. He not only doesn’t know what 
he is talking about in his classroom work, he is actually putting out 
untruth in miserably poor English.” 

“We-11, maybe you’re right, Reverend Bland; but we believe 
here that Smith is the best coach in this section of the country. 
His teams haven’t lost a game in two years. Our teams are known 
and respected all over the State. Two of his former players are on 
the University team this year and another is captain of the State 
College team. Maybe he is off a little in his biology. When we 
hired him we were after a coach ratiicr than a Pi Theta Kappa man. 
We told him he had to ‘produce’ or move on. We had been the 
laughing stock of our high-school athletic conference for three years. 
Smith has decidedly ‘made good.’ What difference does a few mis¬ 
takes in grammar make, anyhow?” 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

i. In your opinion, is a coach a professional trainer of boys in athletics 
OT a professional teacher of boys in physical education? Which should 

a. In which of the two categories named would you put Coach Smith? 

3 " Is a B^ool justified in keeping a teacher in two or more subjects who is 
superior in one subject and seriously bad in another? 
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^ Is ihe danger more serious when the defidrnry is in Kn(?lwh? \V 1 »y? 
Why not? 

Is the policy wrong which dsmandi ihat a rmrh hi^h-w h^f^l aih* 
5' j jj.j ^ j classroom teacher in other luhjrf i*; that «, tlui a rfwh 
asked to be a specialist in athletic* but a!»» l»r tn In' 

oughly trained academically? 

6 Secure the regulations of the ace rditing agptiry Vcdicgc m\ srt^uiibiryt 
' schools) which governs sccondiiry irhwil* in vwu stasr, awl dc 
tetminc to what extent, if any, llw rcgulatinns .■«»* tM • ruin&m, 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE TEACHING STAFF AS A FACTOR IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

I, “mark HOPKINS. .. AND JAMES A. GARFIELD.. 

"A SPLENDID new building, the best of modern equipment, the 
finest library in the county, a curriculum that is better organized 
than the common run, adequate financial support, and,” Principal 
Walker, chairman of the high-school principds’ association, went 
on to say, “'the record-holders for being year in and year out the 
poorest high school in the county. You ask how do I account for it? 
The answer sums up in one word; ieaehers. I might say that there is 
another big item in it: local interference. One citizen of the town, a 
man of wealth and prominence, has been largely responsible fiir the 
splendid physical plant He personally paid for equipping the 
athletic field which is named after him. He is chairman of the 
Board of Education and he names the teachers. The teaching 
staff, like all the other appointive positions in town, is filled entirely 
with home girls and, may I say in passing, of home girls whose 
parents are decidedly influential.” 

“Do you believe, Mr. Walker, that a weak teaching staff always 
results from the hiring of local teachers?” 

“Not necessarily, but I do believe that there is a real danger in 
employing only home girls, and especially is there a danger in 
hiring teachers who are selected not on the basis of merit, but upon 
the basis of their ability to aid someone in controlling the public 
schools through influence. No school is any better than its teaching 
staff.” 

“How do you account for that highly superior plant and the well- 
planned academic set-up?” 

“The physical plant is what the materialist such as our wealthy 
citizen always sees first. He interprets schooling as he does business, 
in terms of die physical plant, in terms of large numbers of students 
enrolled, of large graduating classes, of prominence in athletics, 
debate, band, and any other activity that is on a competitive basis. 
He is unable to see schooling in terms of the academic, in terms of 
personality development, in terms of citizenship, or in terms of those 
items difficult to measure — shall I say —the spiritual and the 
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ideal. While I believe that the physical plant aids in securing these 
things, I am convinced that the teaching staff is their life blood. 
InddentaJly, the well-organized curriculum is the result of the work 
of a principal who has been given free rein in that particular.” 

QJJESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

I. Is it possible that Principal Walker is right when he ascribes the excel- 
lunrj- named in the first paragraph to the high school in question, and 
yet says it is the poorest school in the county because of the weakness of 
its teaching staff? Discuss. 

a. In two parallel columns, one headed “Pro,” the other “Con,” sum up 
the case for and against hiring home girls on the high-school teaching 
staff. 

3. “No school is any better than its teaching staff.” Do you agree? 
If you do, be prepared to present your argument in class if your instruc¬ 
tor asks for it. If you disagree, what is the argument to the contrary? 

4 . In your opinion has Principal Walker presented the viewpoint of the 
naan in the street as to what he considers a good school in the items in 
the last paragraph above? 


2. A FIRST REQ,UISITE OF A GOOD ADMINISTRATOR 

The president of a large manufacturing company, who is known 
among his colleagues as a superior executive, was asked jokingly 
how he managed to get time to play golf, to go on hunting and 
fishing trips, and to spend considerable time with his family. His 
reply contains the kernel of a fundamental of administration which 
many high-school principals as administrators fail to recognize; 
“I put in hours, even days, in selecting the men for my department 
headships. When a man is promoted to a place of responsibility, I 
make plain to him that the responsibility and much of the authority 
is his. I expect him to make good and I do everything I can to aid 
him in succeeding. Failing, he must go. I do not have the time to 
attend to details. I am paid a big salary for determining policy, for 
establishing working principles, for being responsible for decisions 
which eventually entail much effort and expenditure. Having 
gathered the data necessary for making these decisions, I can often 
come to a clearer decision on a fishing trip than I can in my inner 
office. In my opinion the best single measuring stick of an adl- 
ministrator’s ability is his selection of the personnel of his staff,” 

Whether or not the quotation above exactly fits the situation 
confronting the school principal, there is no doubt in the mind of the 
educationalist that the strength of a school is clearly expressed in the 
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strength of its teaching staff, A principal must handle some details 
personally. Unlike the business man, he cannot be away from the 
building very long during the working day. His position is not 
entirely analogous to that of the president of a manufacturing plant, 
but in one particular — the all-important one of selecting his help — 
the situation seems to be identical. He faces the same necessity 
with his board of education that the president of a plant meets with 
his board of directors; the necessity of convincing the board that the 
personal element is a dominant one in every phase of administration. 
To the extent that he is responsible for the selection of the teaching 
staff, he is responsible for what that staff does, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In many large schools it is entirely possible, even probable, that a 
principal will take an entire half-day away from his ofBce in order to 
show his school personally to a distinguished guest. To what extent 
do you believe that the school suffers through his hospitable action? 

S. In a written paragraph or two, reverse the situation presented in the 
foregoing discussion and make the principal largely responsible for 
the detail of administering his school. Show the attending results in 
as many ways as you can. 

3. To what extent, if at all, does the theme of the foregoing discussion 
disagree with the basic statement in Problem a, Chapter I, “The 
principles of administration are universal”? 

4. As far as your satisfaction as a principal is concerned, would you 
prefet to have a student body of mediocre abilities, mentally, socially, 
academically, with a superior teaching staff, or a school made up of 
selected pupils with a teaching staff that is no better than mediocre? 
Discuss. 


3. NOT THE AMOUNT BUT THE KIND 

“I am rather surprised at you, Mr. Dawson, Our regulations 
specify that a teacher must have at least two years’ public-school 
teaching experience before we can consider her as a prospective 
teacher, and here you are nominating a girl with but three years’ 
experience when you have available a woman with ten years’ 
experience. I will admit that they both are apparently superior in 
most respects. Don’t you count that extra seven years’ experience 
worth anything?” The speaker is the chairman of the Board of 
Education, and he is addressing his remarks to you, the high-school 
principal. You have just recommended the selection of Miss Lc 
Fever for a teaching position, and in so doing have mentioned “her 
good experience.” 
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“My position is something like this, Mr. Kurtz,” you reply. “I 
feel that the mistake is commonly made of failing to recognize that it 
is not the amowit of experience that is important but the kind. As you say, 
Miss Dart has had ten years’ teaching experience. All of it has been 
in the same school. Her salary is not as high now as it was five years 
ago, and not more than ten dollam a month higher than it was eight 
years ago. She is undoubtedly a superior woman personally, but 
I am convinced that she has not grown as a result of her experience 
in the last eight years. If I am right in this conclusion, I suspect 
that her experience is a handicap to her rather than a help. Miss Le 
Fever has taught but three yeara, that is true. However, she has 
been in two different schools in the three years. She moved to a 
much better position at the end of her first year. She teaches home 
pcnnoTTiirii. For two years after she was graduated from college she 
was a food demonstration expert for an electric company which sells 
kitchen equipment. I maintain that she has had more experience 
than has Miss Dart, and by 'more' I mean more that is valuable to 
us.” 

“Then you’d like Miss Le Fever better if she’d been in three 
schools ra&cr than two in her three years, and would prefer to have 
had Miss Dart do her teaching in ten schools rather than one,” Mr. 
Kurtz replies. 

You arc rather sure that you are being "kidded,” but are deter¬ 
mined to make yourself clear. "No, I wouldn’t say that. Much 
would depend upon why the teacher had moved so frequently. My 
point is that a teacher does not get much new experience in a 
position after the first two years. She simply gets the same ex¬ 
perience over again. That factor is recognized by boards of educa¬ 
tion too,” you say pointedly. "A study I made a year ago indicates 
that there is no increase in salary for experience, after six years in the 
public schools of the state we are in. Evidently you gentlemen on 
the Board of Education recognize my point although you are in¬ 
clined to kid me concerning it. I’ll stick by my nomination, Mr. 
Kurtz, and say that in my opinion it is not the amount of experience 
but the character and the quality of it that are important in teacher 
selection.” 

‘'Well, gentlemen, you’ve heard the discussion. Have you any 
comments?” Mr. Kurtz has turned to the other members of the 
Board of Education who have been enjoying the argument. "You’re 
with Mr. Dawson? Well — so am I. Mr. Clerk of the Board, will 
you notify Miss Le Fever she’s been elected to our teaching staff?” 

The meeting adjourns and you return to your office pleased with 
the selection of the less experienced but better experienced Miss Le 
Fever. 
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dUESTIOJ/S AMD PROBLEMS 

1. The question as to the value of ®cperience in the selection of teachers 
is an old one. Undoubtedly it was present in the sixth century a.d. 
when the Benedictine monks decided to allow some boys outside the 
monastery, extemi, to receive some schooling inside the walls. Probably 
the monk who had taught the most years received the assignment. 
Today, boards of education in many school systems are putting in a 
two-year experience requirement without paying any attention as to the 
character or the quality of the experience. Be prepared to debate in 
class the statement: The requirement of any specific amount of experi¬ 
ence for a teaching position should be set aside, and each selection 
should be made upon the basis of combining all qualifications, experi¬ 
ence being one. 

2. In numerical order, set down the kinds of experience you would deem 
desirable for the principal of a city high school of eight hundred stu¬ 
dents to have had. Would you be willing to waive teaching experience 
entirely? If not, why not? If so, under what conditions? 

3. What advantages can you see for the high-school history teacher who 
has had grade-school experience in teaching all of the subjects? 

4. When would you say that the point of “diminishing returns’’ is reached 
in teaching experience? The question is general, and you are sup¬ 
posed to generalize in answering it. 


4. POPULARITY VERSUS ACADEMIO AND PROFESSIONAL 

EXCELLENCE 

"Mr. Dawson, may I come in?” It is the president of the senior 
class at your office door, and you smilingly respond, “Certainly, 
come on in. What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Dawson, the seniors have just held a class meeting and we 
have chosen Mr, Deerman for our sponsor. He was our unanimous 
choice. He said he would be glad to serve if we elected him.” 

"Mr. Deerman, eh? Well — yes, I guess so. He’s pretty 
popular, isn’t he?” 

“Popular? He’s the best-liked teacher in this school.” The 
president of the class is positive in his manner. “He’s a peach! 
What this school needs is more like him.” The class officer is not 
condemning the other teachers; he is merely enthusiastic about Mr. 
Deerman, who has been in the school for the past two years. 

A few minutes later another pupil knocks at your door. “Come 
in,” you say heartily. “What can I do for you, George?” is your 
query to the freshman boy whose home has been next to yours since 
he was in the fourth grade. 
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“Well, Mr. Dawson, it’s like this. The freshmen elected me 
president last week, as you probably know,” he said importantly, 
“and they wanted me to ask if we could have Mr. Decrman for our 
sponsor. He seems to know lots of good stunts for the freshmen so 
they won’t be run over by the others. He told me he would be glad 
to help us.” 

“H-m-m-m. Mr. Deerman? Afraid it can’t be done, George. 
He is already promised to the seniors. How about Mr. Davies?” 
You ment inr the name of the man you consider to be the strongest 
teacher in your faculty. “He’s a letter man, as you know, in two 
sports from the University; he’s a captain in the National Guard, 
and he’s a good fellow. What do you say?” 

“Well —yes, if we can’t have Mr. Deerman. Mr. Davies is all 
right, I guess. I’m sorry we didn’t beat the seniors to Mr. Deerman. 
Thanks a lot, Mr. Dawson, I’ll tell the class what you’ve said — and 
we’ll take Mr. Davies. You can put him down as our sponsor.” 
The boy leaves the room with a disappointed air, and you shake your 
head in chagrin. 

Within fifteen minutes representatives from the other two classes 
have come to your office asking for Mr. Deerman for their class 
sponsor, following meetings which have just been completed in the 
home rooms by the various classes. Each representative expresses 
disappointment and reluctantly accepts a second choice. 

You are facing a difficult situation. Ralph Deerman has been in 
the school for the past two years. He had been selected a day before 
school started in the fall two years ago, to fill a last-minute vacancy. 
Because of the haste necessary, a csirefiii study of his scholastic record 
had not been made at the time. When you had gone over his 
credentials carefully you found that his scholastic record was bad. 
In fact, he had put in five years in college to make the necessary lao 
semester hours of work with the required low average of “G.” His 
work in the high school had been no better than his college work, 
ffis English is faulty, his discipline is poor, his work in his subject, 
history, is far below the standard you like to hold for the school, he is 
“slow pay” on his bills downtown, he associates with a crowd which is 
altogether too sporty for a high-school teacher, and — he is appar- 
eiitly the most popular person in the entire faculty of twenty-four 
with the students. Parents have been firank in their criticism of his 
classroom work, and the Board of Education have heard this 
disapproval voiced at a number of meetings. 

The problem is yours, and you cannot drive around it. What are 
you going to recommend? 
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aUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. “The administrative problem increases proportionally with the lack 
of academic and professional training in a teacher.” Do you agree? 
Would you make any exceptions? Apply to the case under discussion. 

2. Mr. Deerman is popular with a large portion of the students. Is it 
possible that an instructor in a high school over a period of two years 
can fool a large proportion of the student body, or will his true worth 
become apparent in that time? 

3. In yoin: opinion, are high-school pupils capable of judging of the 
true worth of an instructor? 

4. Is Mr. Deerman’s popularity a justifiable substitute from the viewpoint 
of the administrative officer for excellent classroom work? Is there 
any substitute for good instruction as far as the work of a teacher is 
concerned? If so, what? 

5. It becomes known after the annual election of teachers that Mr. Decr- 
man has not been rehired. Considering that he is a popularity sedeer 
and that his methods veer a tiifie to the shady, what action shall you 
take when you are confronted by a petition signed by more than one 
hundred pupils of the high school asking for his re-election? Discuss. 

6. Mr. Davies, a man of sterling character, a fine likable personality, 
an excellent disciplinarian, a very good teacher, is not unpopular wi^ 
the pupils; however, he never caters to popularity. You would like 
to have an entire staffi made up of his type. On the other hand, you 
hope never to have another like Mr. Deerman. How can you make 
students appreciate the worth of the one and the worthlessness of the 
•Other? 


5. THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 

“Mr. Brown, we wish to make a formal protest against your hiring 
Mrs. Eddy in &e music department of the high school. The Board 
of Education says that she is your recommendation and that in 
regard to selecting teachers, what you say goes." The speaker is a 
downtown banker who is not usually inclined to interfere in affairs 
which are not rightfully his. “I hope you won’t think that we are 
meddling, or that we have anything against Mrs. Eddy as a woman 
or as a music teacher. She’s a fine woman and is probably the best 
musician in town. We just feel that the job ought to go to someone 
who needs the work more than she does. Her husband is well-to-do 
and she doesn’t need the work," 

“This is rather unexpected, Mr. Diehl.” . Mr. Brown is determined 
not to be ruffled by what he fully believes to be an unwarranted 
intrusion in his affairs. “Whom would you select for the position? 
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Not that your selection will have anything to do with our final 

choice,” he adds hastily. „ . , , -j j eu • 

“We thought that perhaps Miss Noll nught be considered. She is 

a home girl. Her folks are desperately hard up, in fact they owe 
almost every merchant in town. She could help them to pay some 
of the bUls and the taxpayers would get back some of the money 
they spend for teachers. As Tve said, the Eddys arc well-to-do. In 
fact he’s so well fixed that on one or two occasions they have gone to 
Florida or California for the winter.” 

“Was there anything else, Mr. Diehl?” Mr. Brown asks politely. 
“If not, I’d like to tell you why I’ve recommended Mrs. Eddy for this 
position. First of all, I’d like to say that her marital state 
has nothing to do with the question as far as I’m concerned.. If 
being married interferes in any way with the chances of making a 
success of her work I would feel then that it should be considered. 
The thing I’m thinking of is this. I have a trust, as it were. That 
trust is to secure the finest teachers that the taxpayers’ money can 
buy for the amount we can afford to pay. Schools exist for boys and 
girls, not to give anyone a job. Let me make a suggestion, Mr. Diehl. 
Why don’t you give Miss Noll a place in the bank? I notice that you 
are put^g in another department. Miss Noll is a college graduate, 
she makes a good appearance, she meets people nicely, and has many 
other excellent qualities. In that way she could help her people pay 
their bills.” The principal makes the suggestion naively with a 
candor that is disarming. 

“Why don’t I put her in the bank?” Mr. Diehl repeats after Mr. 
Brown in amazement. “Why, why — she isn’t trained for the bank 
work. She’s never been in a bank to work in her life.” 

“That’s the main trouble, Mr. Diehl, with her musical training. 
It’s inferior. She does not have nearly as much to offer as does Mrs. 
Eddy. That’s why I’m not recommending her.” 

The men leave the office, and Mr. Brown ruefully shakes his head 
as he realizes that in spite of his resolve not to be provoked he has 
shown considerable heat in the discussion. He knows, too, that the 
question is unsettled because at the last meeting of the Board of 
Education a resolution asking for the release of all married women 
teachers in the city system and calling for the selection of no more 
women with sources of support other than their salaries had been 
defeated by a close vote. Again, the situation has not been improved 
by the depression from which his section of the country has been 
suffering. 
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QJUESTIOJ^S AJ^D PROBLEMS 

I. The first paragraph of the preceding discussion indicates that between 
Mr. Brown and his board of education one fundamental principle of 
administration is being observed. What is it? 

а. Is a citizen of the town meddling when he asks the principal of the 
high school to recommend a particular person to the Board of Educa-i 
tion for a position on the teaching staff? Discuss. 

3, To what extent, if at all, would you say that the economic situation 
should enter into the selection of a teacher? That is, should the ques¬ 
tion of the need of the teacher enter into the selection? 

4, The Eddys will pay their bills promptly whether or not Mrs. Eddy is 
hired. The Nolls cannot pay if their daughter is not hired. The tax¬ 
payers of the town furnish the money with which teachers are hired. 
Are they justified in asking that as much as possible of the money come 
back to them? Why? Why not? 

5, There is a fundamental principle stated in the discussion in the fore¬ 
going dialogue. State it clearly, and show that it is or is not at the 
basis of the entire question of hiring married women teachers who 
have other means of support. 

б. How do you account for the fact that the schools, especially in years 
when money is scarce, often become public feed troughs, with little 
attention paid to the excellence of training or the breadth and depth 
of experience of the teacher? 

7. In numerical order, in two parallel columns, sum up the case for and 
against the hiring of married women teachers who have means of 
support other than their salaria. Be prepared to use this as a basis 
for class debate if your instructor decides to handle the discussion of 
the problem in this manner. 

, 6. “cardinal objectives” again 

In accepting the Cardinal Principles as desirable targets for high- 
school pupils to shoot at, few people have given thought to the 
excellence of these same Objectives as desirable attainments for the 
individual high-school teacher. It would seem that the high-school 
principal could well hold the same objectives before his teasers that 
the teachers are considering in the application of the subject matter 
of their courses to individual pupil development. 

The teacher with poor health habits is a daily exemplification to 
the students of what should not be. Not only does she do herself an 
injustice, she does a greater injustice to the school which employs 
her and to the pupils who come to her for instruction. For the 
teacher as for the high-school pupil, the health objective implies 
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training and instruction in physical habits, healthful routine of 
living, a proper balance of work and play, proper clothing, proper 
sanitation, and careful control of diseases that may be contagious. 

A command of th fundamental processes means for her, as it does for 
the high-school boy or girl, correct usage of the written and spoken 
word, exactness in spelling, legibility in penmanship, accuracy in 
KaTi/tUng figures. TTie fact that she is a teacher in no way excuses 
her from having proficiency here as well as in her academic field. 
Failing, she is definitely a troublesome factor in tlie administration of 
the school. 

In regard to home memhership, her position differs in degree but not 
in Itinrl fi'om that which high-school pupils are asked to take. As a 
member of a home she must conform to the regulations of that home. 
Failing to conform, she becomes, instead of a help, a definite hin¬ 
drance to the principal in his task of administration. 

Although the teacher presumably has her vocation established, she 
should never drop the exploratory viewpoint of youth. In other 
words, in vocation and avocation, the true teacher continues to 
explore, to discover. 

In the field of civic education the high-school instructor is not only 
training young America for citizenship, she is an ever-present model 
of what the good citizen should be. Whether she desires to be an 
example or not has little to do with the fact that she is one. Teachers 
who tiiemsclves consistently fail to participate in the functions of 
citizenship cannot hope that their instruction will bear fruit in the 
development of interest in government on the part of their students. 
Such teachers are not assets to a community; they are actual 
liabilities. In the cause of civic and community betterment, the 
militant teacher is worth more to her school as a leader in civic 
education than is the teacher who has no opinion, takes no interest, 
fails to help, even refuses to vote. 

It is in the objective labeled the worthy use of leisure that the teacher 
makes herself most felt as a factor in high-school administration. 
The pupil’s most serious offenses against society occur off the school 
premises. The most serious offenses the high-school teacher com¬ 
mits usually happen during her leisure time. The high-school 
teacher, like everyone else, finds it easy to waste her leisure time, but 
unlike others her failure to profit from her leisure time gains “a sorry 
immortality” in the adolescents who copy her. More than others she 
needs to develop “the ability to utilize the common means of enjoy¬ 
ment, such as music, art, literature, drama, and social intercourse.” 

The development of ethical char^ter is a most important objective 
for the boy or girl at the secondary level. Too frequently it is 
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assumed that character development is completed at some pardcu' 
lar point in life. Probably such completion never occurs. The 
teacher is subject to the same discipline, imposed from without or 
upon herself by herself, that the high-school pupil faces. Responsi¬ 
bilities are hers whether she wills them or not. Others may oc¬ 
casionally lower the banner of idealism, the teacher never. 

In concluding this brief discussion of the teacher as a walking 
exemplification of the “Cardinal Objectives,” the student is asked 
to remember again that the teacher is a dominant factor in ad¬ 
ministration. She may be a helpful factor or she may be a disturb¬ 
ing, hindering one. To a great extent the manner in which she 
lives the objectives which are the goals of her classroom efforts 
determines whether she is a trouble-making or a trouble-erasing 
factor in the administration of the school. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Is it far-fetched to assume that the objectives of education which are 
desirable goals for youth never cease to be desirable goals at any place 
in our development? Discuss. 

s. Can you picture a situation in which a teacher is a deterring factor in 
good school administration, yet exemplifies the best attainment in each 
of the objectives named in the foregoing discussion? 

3. By illustration show how a teacher whose health is poor is a constant 
administration problem. Be specific. 

4. Do you agree that a teacher who takes no part in social or civic com¬ 
munity affairs is a liability to her school rather than an asset? How do 
you account for the indifference so frequently found in teachers as to 
what happens in the civic and community life of the city in which they 
teach? 

5. In your opinion who is responsible for the apathy of teachers as to what 
occurs in the community? Explain. 

7. TEACHERINDBPENDENQE 

“I am sorry, Mr. Thompson, but I am so smothered in work by my 
heavy teacliing load and the responsibility as chairman of the 
literature section of the City Club that I simply can’t find time to 
take on any out-of-class activity in the high school. If I may be 
privileged to say so, since I’ve been here for eighteen years, we are 
going to seed on this idea of activities, anyhow. Not to change the 
subject, wasn’t that a fine game yesterday afternoon, and wasn’t 
that stunt between halves by the band good? It seems to me that 
we’re having one of the best years we’ve ever had and, personally, I 
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give you credit for it. Being here as long as I have, I’ve seen 
principals come and go, and you’re getting a response from the 
students that very few have gotten.” 

You have scarcely time to murmur an expression of thanks for the 
back-handed, although well-intentioned, compliment when Miss 
Bradfield turns and hurries away, leaving you with the realization 
that you have been flatly turned down by one of your staff when you 
have asked for her help. You chuckle to yourself as you begin to 
realize that Miss Bradfield has really told you that you are a good little 
boy who is doing very well on a new job, but that for eighteen years 
she has seen principals come and go, and that she will continue to do 
in the fiiture as she has done in the past. 

You go careiully over the situation, for you are resolved that Miss 
Bradfield is going to take her share of the out-of-class activity load or 
you are going to know the reason why she won’t help. Reviewing 
the situation you marshal the following facts: There is a tenure law 
in force in the state in which you work. This law placed Miss Brad¬ 
field on the “permanent” list many years ago. She may be dis¬ 
missed only for neglect of duty or conduct unbecoming a teacher. 
Both charges must be proved, and you shake your head dubiously 
when you recall that Miss Bradfield is an excellent teacher and that 
her conduct as a woman is beyond reproach. Her salary may not 
be lowered. That, too, is stipulated, as the salary schedule provides 
for her increases with other teachers. Her teaching load is at the 
maximum allowed now. 

Miss Bradfield is something of a power in the city. She has been, 
at diflerent times, president of the library board, a member of the 
city planning board, a regent of the D.A.R., and president of the 
alumni chapter of her national sorority. 

You know that the situation which stares you in the face is not an 
unusual one in states with the tenure law. Specifically and definitely 
the teacher is a factor in the administration of the school in situations 
like the one which you as a principal are now facing. What disposal 
are you going to make of the problem? 

dUESTIOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Is a law educationally sound which makes possible a situation com¬ 
parable to the one pictured in the foregoing problem? 

9 . (Ranting that there is no tenure law in effect, what steps may a prin¬ 
cipal take when a teacher tells him courteously but positively that she 
is too busy to handle an activity not specifically belongiiiK to her in 
line of duty? ® 
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3. Can you suggest a means by which Principal Thompson can ms^e 
Miss Bradfield fall in line? As the situation now is, willing and hard* 
working teachers are carrying the load which makes the school what 
she so much approves of, a school where the principal “gets an excel¬ 
lent response from the students.” 

4. In your opinion, what is a principal's administrative responsibility 
when a teacher tells him that she is so busy with her regular teaching 
load and with her community activities that she can carry no part of 
the school’s activity load? 

5. Were there no tenure law, would Principal Thompson face a different 
situation in Miss Bradfield’s case; or is the law only one of many sub¬ 
terfuges she might use in order to get out of sharing the general burden? 
Be pr^ared to discuss in class. 


8. LOYALTY, PRESENT AND ABSENT 

Situation i. “As you gentlemen realize, I am doing all that I can 
to make a good school with a staff which is complimented by calling 
it mediocre. Not infrequently rumors come to me quoting remarks 
that teachers have made about me and about the school which are 
not only uncomplimentary but often distressing. I don’t want to 
seem to be a ‘whiner,’ but if it were possible for us to drop some six or 
seven of the teachers who have been in the high school for many 
years we would have a good school. They don’t know the meaning 
of loyalty.” 

The speaker is the principal of a high school which enrolls about 
two hundred and fifty. He is talking to the Board of Education. 
He has made the same sort of speech not less than ten times in the 
last two years. 

Situation a. “They’re not perfect, gentlemen, but neither is their 
principal. I make many mistakes, some of them almost ludicrous, 
but the way they defend me would make me feel that I were a traitor 
if I said one derogatory word. Not that they won’t be very frank 
when I ask for criticisms in otir confidential group meeting; and 
1 may say in passing I don’t pull my punches either. I will go on 
record in saying this*. The teachers we have may lack something in 
nadve ability, in training, in experience, and in teaching strength, 
but in my opinion they make up for any deficiency that may exist in 
these things by their splendid loyalty to each other, to the school, to 
the town, and to the administration. A principal’s work can be a 
little bit of heaven or a generous dose of the other extreme, deter¬ 
mined, I believe, by the degree and extent of the loyalty the teachers 
feel and express.” 
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The speaicr is the principal of a high school comparable in general 
to that described in the first situation. A fundamental principle of 
administration may be expressed in the following words: Reciprocal 
loyalty fiom teachers to principal and from principal to teachers is imperative if 
the administrative function in education is to be efficiently served. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1, Male three suggestions for improving the general tone of the school 
described in the first situation. The release of principal or teachers is 
to be offered only as a last resort. 

9, Is the principal in the first situation loyal to the teachers? Select 
phrases from the quotation which sustain your decision. 

3. “They make up for any deficiency that may exist in these things by 
their splendid loyalty... to the administration.” Is the principal in 
the second situation theoretically sound when he makes the statement 
quoted above? Discuss. Is there a substitute for training, ability, 
experience, and teaching strength? 

4. You would very much dislike teaching in the school first described. 
Try to clarify your thinking on the subject by setting down in numerical 
order your reasons for not desiring a position in this school. 

5. There is litde doubt that the work in the second school pictured would 
be very pleasant. In a few statements of analysis, tell why. 

g. PRAISE AND BLAME 

‘‘I am inclined to believe that a dominant factor in the success of an 
administrator is the attitude he takes toward the work done by his 
teachers. I say frankly that I believe that altogether too many 
principals take for granted the highly superior work which a teacher 
docs, and make the mistake of speaking to her about her work only 
when it falls below the standard which the teacher usually reaches. 
There is nothing I know of that docs more to build an excellent 
morale and a good esprit de corps among teachers than a word of 
praise judicially given.” The speaker is known not only as a good 
IcadCT of teachers but ako as a leader of men in the World War. He 
is raising the question, “Is praise judicially bestowed a desirable 
factor to introduce into school administration?” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Would you agree with this statement? “A principal who is unable to 
see i^ellences in his staff is poorly trained, and a principal who sees 
excellences and fails to commend when commendation is due is nia- 
gardly.” “ 
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a. To what extent, if at all, is there danger in a principal’s commending 
the good work of his staff too much? 

3. Would you say that the encouragement of his teachers when they are 
having real trouble is not a privUege of a principal but an actual obliga¬ 
tion? Discuss. 

4. To what extent do you believe that there is a methodology of encourage¬ 
ment? That is, does encouragement of necessity depend upon its 
spontaneity, or can it be analyzed and applied as can any other tech¬ 
nique of management and methodology? 

5. Undoubtedly there are definite naile posts in the professional growth 
of students in training and teachers at work in the field. Select an 
instance in your life which you believe was something of a high point, 
and try to determine to what extent the factor of encouragement 
made this a high point. 


XO. THE principal’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRAINING 
YOUNG ADMINISTRATORS 

An efficient high-school staff knows the work of the school so thoroughly that 
almost anyone in the teaching group could cany on the principal's duties for a 
reasonable length of time should the occasion arise. 

The italicized statement is offered as a basis of discussion as to the 
extent to which the high-school teacher should be in training, as it 
were, for an administrative position. It was not an uncommon 
observation during the World War that there were any number of 
enlisted men in every company who could have carried on as well as 
the captain, omitdng the technical details which he had learned 
during his course at the officers’ training school. This is tantamount 
to saying that qualities of leadership are universal, as was emphasized 
in Chapter I. 

Since administrative experience can be secured only under actual 
working conditions, it would seem that every principal should make 
of his high school something of a training ground for high-school 
principals. This effort, it should be said in all fairness, is a char¬ 
acteristic of some of the best administrators. Their systems are 
superior training grounds for young administrators. “I have 
trained four good principals and have lost them all,” said one 
superintendent of a West Coast city system. “I am glad to say that 
each holds a position which is superior to mine, and that each 
frequently gives me credit for the thorough, careful training which I 
tried to give him when he was working with me as a vice-principal or 
as a principal. My best men are always in training for principal- 
ships.” 

If the administrator quoted is right, it would seem that every 
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principal should recognize hia responsibility to the profession by 
doing all that he can to develop qualities of leadership in teachers of 
ability, and should deliberately make of his high school a continua¬ 
tion collegiate training school for good teachers who are looking 
forward to principalships. The principal can do this, as was inti¬ 
mated in the opening sentence of this discussion, only by having each 
teacher in the school thoroughly informed on all administrative 
problems not strictly of a confidential nature. 

dUESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

I. Make a list of items which are commonly handled by the principal 
which in your opinion could wdl he delegated by him to teachers who 
are desirous of securing experience which will be beneficial to them 
as principals. Such items as (a) making the schedule, {b) arranging 
assembly programs, (c) making announcements, etc,, should be con¬ 
sidered, 

a. What would be your reaction to a plan which, as a requirement for 
any person desiring to be a principal, set the regulation that he must 
have served for at least one year as undentudy to an administrator 
approved by an accrediting agency? Discuss, 

3, As a concluding step in this chapter you are asked to write a short 
paper in which every item considered in this chapter is included, 
which you believe is fundamentally sound. Your paper is to bear the 
same title as this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 

1. TWO ASPECTS OF SUPERVISION 

In PREPARING this book of problems, discussion themes, and points of 
departure for investigation and research, the intention has been to 
keep close to the executive function of the secondary-school principal. 
Although the improvement of instruction is not usually thought of as 
an executive function, there can be no doubt that anything which 
exists entirely for the laoys and girls, who are the school, must come 
directly under the administrative duties of the principal. 

The improvement of instruction as an obligation of the principal 
falls into two distinct yet inseparable parts. The first deals directly 
with the improvement of instruction through the efforts of the 
principal as a classroom supervisor. The media of such improve¬ 
ment are classroom visitation, individual conferences, supervised 
teaching, specific adaptations of the curriculum, lesson-planning, and 
other phases of supervisory procedure which emphasize the responsi¬ 
bility of the principal’s aiding directly in the improvement of the 
teaching act. This phase of the executive function is at the heart 
of instruction and is more and more being emphasized as an obliga¬ 
tion of the principal who does not have assistance in classroom su¬ 
pervision. 

The other line of action which directly concerns the principal in 
the improvement of instruction is that which improves instruction 
indirectly by aiding the teacher to do her best work under all condi¬ 
tions, The first deals with the individual teacher, the second 
commonly finds its expression through action which concerns many 
teachers at the same time. 

There are several excellent textbooks which have appeared 
recently dealing with the work of the principal as a classroom 
supervisor. The emphasis in this chapter will be placed upon the 
second phase of supervision mentioned above, that is, the improve¬ 
ment of instruction by a conscious effort on the part of the principal 
to keep the work of the teacher at its highest efficiency throughooit 
the year. A principal who has helped his teachers keep throughout 
the year the freshness of September in their classroom work is a 
supervisor of instruction regardless of the title under which he may 
carry on his work. 
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This viewpoint assumes that instruction has been improved if all 
of the facilities making for good instruction have been improved. 
It assumes that the following items are all supervisory in nature and 
a part of the daily work of the principal: the health and recreation of 
the teacher; the serviceability of the instructional equipment; the 
willing co-operation of the janitorial staff; the usability of the 
library; the efficiency of teachers’ meetings; the socialization and 
unification of the curriculum; a willing and hearty affiliation with 
professional organizations; and interest in self-improvement on the 
part of the teacher, indicated by summer-school attendance or by 
professional reading. 

Whether the principal chooses to act directly or indirectly, one 
fact is paramount: if superuision taiih the improvement of instruction as the 
goal is to be carried on in the high school, the principal is responsible for it and 
in most cases must do it himself 

QJUESTlom AJfD PROBLEMS 

I, From the discussion in the foregoing paragraplis, what distinction would 
you make between fmetions of the principal which are executive and 
those which are to be classed as supervisory? 

3, To what extent, if at all, is the handling of the daily attendance a super¬ 
visory function of the principal? 

3. In your opinion should the principal be considered an executive 
officer or an instructional officer? Both? Wliy? 

4. Do you agree that the improvement of instruction is an obligation of 
the principal of the secondary school? If you agree, how do you account 
for the fact that only recently have principals been so directly concerned? 
Were they neglecting an obligation previously? 

5. Can you name three ways in which the general concept of the duties 
of a principal has changed in the last quarter of a century? 

6. Show how the present conception of the principalship requires a much 
broader and comprehensive training on the part of the principal than 
that previously needed. 

7. “If there is to be supervision in the high school the principal must do 
it.” Do you agree? Why not supervisors? 

8. In Chapter XX there is a self-rating scale for the high-school principal 
which deals with supervision as a duty of the principal. Read the 
scale (Problem 4) critically and discuss it in class or in conference 
groups. Compare that scale with the one g;iven in Problem 4 of rtiia 
chapter. 

2. SHALL THE PRINCIPAL RATE THE TEACHERS? 

You are in the outer office of the City Superintendent of Schools, 

along with three other secondary-school principals, at 4:15 p.m., the 
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time you have been asked to come. Superintendent Barstow was 
formerly the business manager of the city schools, a position he haH 
filled satisfactorily for many years. A man of splendid ability with 
a forceful personality, Mr. Barstow is rapidly making of the city 
schools a smooth-working businesslike piece of machinery. He is 
regarded highly by the business men of the city, is respected by the 
majority of the teachers, but has not entirely won the support of the 
best-trained minds in the system. 

“Gome in, gentlemen, and we’ll get down to business at once as I 
am sure you have other engagements and I am due for a round of 
golf in half an hour. Here is what I have in mind. I believe that 
supervision is a necessary part of the duties of the high-school 
principal as well as of the city superintendent. Because I believe 
this, I’m going to ask that you gentlemen arrange your schedules for 
next semester so as to allow for some supervision every day. You 
can be of great help to the taxpayers, to the city, to the school, and 
to myself in this work, as I cannot possibly get the time to visit all of 
the teachers in the system often enough to be sure that I am doing 
them justice.” 

“What do you have in mind, Mr. Barstow?” said George Green, 
the principal at Polytechnic. 

“I want you to visit each teacher in the school of which you are 
principal at least as many times during the year as she has dass 
periods during a day. See her work, if possible, in every field in 
which she teaches. Make careful records of the things which she 
does which you believe are well done, and, of course, make note of 
her serious difficulties. In general, I expect you to rate her care¬ 
fully. Under our new schedule salary increases depend upon the 
rating I give the teachers, and you are my ambassadors. This type 
of supervision is most difiicult, and you’ll have to be very discreet or 
teachers will know you are rating them.” 

“Excuse me, Mr, Barstow, but hadn’t you better announce to the 
teachers that the principals are responsible for this work, that they 
may understand that we are not prying into things which they may 
feel are not a part of our duties?” The speaker is Harold Watson, 
who has been principal at the Central Building for several years. 

“No, I prefer not to have the teachers know they are being rated. 
As a supervisor it is your business to see all that you can of what goes 
on in the room. Note the details of the teacher’s work. Observe 
her handling of records and of the heating and lighting fadlities. 
Pay some attention to neatness and orderliness in her domain. If 
the class lacks attentiveness or good order be sure to make note of it 
Have you any other questions?” 
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’‘Mr. Barstow,” you say with some trepidation, “from what I’ve 
been taught this really is not supervision, is it? I’ve always felt that 
a good supervisor does not rate Ivis teachers. That as soon as he 
rates and they know it, he has created a situation which is 
bound to be detrimental to the school. Am I wrong?” 

“Frankly, I believe you are. There has been too much senti¬ 
mental twaddle about hurting teachers’ feelings. Running a school 
is a business and a very important and expertsive one. All business 
TTi i-^n rate their employees. The manager of a ready-to-wear store 
keeps an accurate account of the number of prospective purchasers 
he sends to each saleslady during the week. If one of them is selling 
more customers than another her good work is recognized with a 
salary raise. If another is not making her share of sales, she is 
warned or released. The same thing applies to a schoolroom. The 
principal, or the supervisor if you prefer to call him that, is a sales 
manager. Why shouldn’t he rate teachera? I want to know who 
are the best teachers in each building. List them, please, in order 
from the first to the last. Are there any other questions? Very 
well, that’s all for today. Good day, gentlemen.” 

You leave the building a few minutes later with Mr. Watson, the 
principal at Central High School. “There’s one thing you can say 
for that fellow,” he comments about Mr. Barstow; “he does get 
things done. That whole affair was settled in fifteen minutes and 
he’s on his way to his round of golf.” 

"Yeah?” you find yourself saying sarcastically; the “calling- 
down” you have had is still rankling. “If that’s supervision, I’m a 
wooden Indian. Inspection, and nothing else, that’s what I call it,” 
“Better not let the boss hear you say that,” warned Watson. 
“He’s efficient, and he’s going to make the system the same way.” 

You look at Watson sharply, but his face is as guileless as that of the 
cat that has just eaten the canary. You go home feeling that you 
have put yourself “in bad” without doing anyone any good. 

aUESTJONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

1 . Be specific in showing how Mr. Barstow is confusing inspection with 
supervision. 

3 . Is Mr. Barstow’s analogy of the sales manager sound? If you answer 
“Yes,” justify your stand. If you say "No,” show where and how the 
analogy falls down. 

3 . Can a school be run on the same basis that is suitable for a business? 
Why? Why not? 

4 . When salary increases are dependent upon the rating of the city super¬ 
intendent, how is it possible for him to be just in bis recommendations 
when he has a large force under his direction? 
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5. Shall a principal rate teachers? This question is to he thoroughly 
discussed, as it is one which is of the greatest importance today in the 
fields of administration and supervision. 

6. “There is no supervision unless the activity leads directly to the im¬ 
provement of instruction.” Do you agree? Discuss. 

7. “There has been too much sentimental twaddle about hurting teachers’ 
feelings.” Is Mr. fiarstow right? Is there any particular reason why 
a teacher should not be put on the same competitive basis as is her 
sister on a sales force? Discuss. 

3. WHAT IS SUPERVISION? 

“My big weakness is my lack of professional training. I’ve been 
in the profession for about twenty years, half of it as a classroom 
teacher, the other half as a principal. I’ve tried to keep up in my 
chosen work by reading everything I can find time for and by 
attending as many professional meetings as I can afford. Even with 
this conscious effort, I find myself woefully weak in matters that 
pertain directly to the improvement of instruction. I hardly know 
what is good technique when I’m in a classroom visiting a teacher at 
work. Frequently, she asks me questions I’m unable to answer, I 
often wonder whether I should hold conferences with her after 
visiting her or not. What should I do when I’m in the room? I’ve 
tried taking notes but have given it up, for it seems to worry the 
teachers, and I’ve noticed that a worried teacher doesn’t do good 
work. I used to visit without scheduling my visits, but during recent 
years I’ve been telling teachers when I’m coming. I’ve got so that 
I just put all the cards on the table and tell teachers frankly that I’ll 
help in any way I can, and when I don’t know I’ll try to find out. 
Sure, I’m smothered in work but at least they don’t ‘freeze me out’ 
either with or without politeness when I visit them. Yes, sir! I’d 
surely like to get some real training in supervision, so that I’d know 
what to do. I plan to talce some work in the field next summer.” 

The speaker is Duncan Graham, who is one of the most-loved 
principals in the city. He is absolutely sincere in every word he has 
said. He is typical of many superior principals. Is he right in his 
assumption that he is weak in supervision? 

QJJESTWNS AND PROBLEMS 

I. From what he has said, be specific in stating what you believe to be 
Principal Graham’s greatest weakness. Having done this select his 
outstanding strength. 

9 . Is the conception of the supervisor as a “helping-teacher” a sound 
viewpoint? Even though he is not professionally trained can a princi¬ 
pal who sincerely wants to help be of real service? 
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3. Contrast Principal Graham with a principal who is soundly trained 
theoretically but who actually accomplishes little because he is "too 
smothered in administrative work.” Which is worth more to his school? 

4, Contrast Principal Graham with a principal who represents the beat 
in supervision. What docs the second principal have or do that Mr. 
Graham does not have or docs not perform? Arc the differences sig^ 
nificant? If so, to what extent? 

4 . THE PRINCIPAL RATES HIMSELF 

As has been emphasized previously in this chapter, if effective 
supervision is to be done in the secondary school, there is but one 
person to do it. That person is the principal. It is true that there 
are schools fortunate enough to have a full-time supervisor, but these 
schools are so few as to be almost negligible. The principal, regard¬ 
less of the amount of his administrative duties, has supervisory 
responsibility which is a man-sized job in itself. That it is work 
which can be neglected does not lessen his responsibility. 

In analyzing the work of the principal as a supervisor one is forced 
to conclude that this work falls under two heads. The first might be 
called the methods and principles of supervision; the second, the 
personal and social nature of the work of supervision. The first 
demands dear vision, logical analysis, constructive criticism, and 
effective aid; the second improves instruction by preventing the 
work of the teacher from becoming lifeless and routine. The first is 
analytical supervision. The second might be called creative or, for 
want of a better word, inspirational. Neither can succeed without 
the other. The purpose of the self-rating scale which follows is to 
offer an analysis, incomplete though it may be, of the Victors making 
up each type.* 

A Self-Ratino Scale for Supervisors, Supervisory- 
Principals, AND Helping-Teachers 

Self-Improvement Through Self-Criticism 

Name.School.Date of Rating. 

DncEonoNS 

Rate yoursdf on the scale. Be thorough. Tell the truth, but give yourself a fair 
deal. Rate yourself at the end of each month for three consecutive months. Im- 


* This scale was copyrighted by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, in 
igag. Recently the contract has been reLeased to the author, and individual 
copies of the scale may be secured from the Bureau of Measurements, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
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provement, rather than a very high first rating, is desirable. There are five or more 
questions under each general head. Affirmative answers are desired. If you can 
answer but one of the five questions jisr, rate yourself P by making an .ilTon the scale at 
the right under the proper heading; two, rates F; three, rates Aa.; four, rates V.G.; 
five, rates S. Connect the crosses, using a separate scale for each rating. Half-turn 
the chart counterclockwise after rating, and study lines. 


Part 1 . Personal and Social Qyalilies 


Personal, and Social Opautieb 

To what extent am I successfiil because: 

I. 7 Am Clean in My Personal Habitsf 

I. Do I wash my teeth each morning before 
school?... 

9. Are my nails and hands clean in the 
morning?. 

3. Do I shave every day (men)?. 

4. Am I entirely free from tobacco or 

other disagreeable odors?. 

5. Am I tree from halitosis?. 

II. 7 Am Neat and Trim in My Appearance? 

6. Are my clothes clean and of fair quality?. 

7. Is my hair neatly trimmed and combed? 

8. Are my shoes kept well shined?. 

g. Am I careful to start the day with clean 

linen?. 

10. Do I use a reasonable variety in my 

clothing?. 

III . 7 Have Few or No Unpleasant Mannerisms? 

11. Do I appear calm, poised, and dig¬ 
nified? . 

IS. Do 1 look at people when talking to 

them?. 

13. Am I pleasant, cheerful, and agree¬ 
able? .. 

14. Do I make teachers and pupils feel my 

* interest?. 

15. Do I consciously try to correct unpleasant 

individual mannerisms mentioned to me 
by others?. 

IV. 7 Am Interested in the Work and Play of My Stajf? 

16. Do I show my interest in the work of 

teachers?... 

17. Do teachers come to me voluntarily for 

help?... 

18. Do teachers welcome me to the play¬ 
ground?. 

ig. Do I aid in planning recreation for my 
staff?.. 

30 . Do teachers and pupils include me in 
their fun?.... 


p. 

F. 

Av. 

V.G. 

S. 
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V. I Apfm Modist and Umstendngt 

21. Do I measure my success only in terms of 

the success of the group?.... 

22. Do I work as hard when I am an assistant 

as when I am placed in autltority?. 

23. Do my associates tend to become my 
more intimate friends as lime goes on?... 

24. Do I always refuse credit not due me?... 

25. Do 1 submerge myself in my work?...... 

VI. I Am Tatlfid in My Criticism of My Ttathttsl 

26. Do teachers like to show me the results 

of their work?..... •. 

27. Do teachers ask me to visit them when 

they are trying out new work?.. 

28. Do teachers ask me to suggest improve, 

ments for their work?.. 

2g. Do teachers ask my opinion and willingly 
accept my suggestions?... 

30. Do teachers ask me to recommend them?. 

VII. 1 Possess Aboundine Energy and Good Healih? 

31. Am I always on the job?... 

32. Can I work hard six days a week and 

still be an enthusiast?. 

33.. Do I work as hard and as much as any 
teacher?,....... 

94, Do I work overtime willingly and reg- 

^ ularly?.... 

35. Can I play as hard as I work?.. 

VIII. I Am Courteous md Thoughtfuli 

36. Do I use every opportunity to lighten 

heavy loads?... 

37. Am I os courteous to the teachers as I am 

to the City Superintendent?... 

38. Are my professional meetings economical 

of the time and energy of my staff?. 

33. Do I try to accommodate my staff in 

planning for the regular scheduled meet¬ 
ings? . 

40. Do^ I do “good turns” for my teachers 

which are not strictly in line of duty?. 

DC. 1 ln^reHoprful,Heljiful, IJplookiag Oplitrusm? 

41. Do I always t^ a teacher the good things 

which come to mo about her?.. 

42. Is my greeting cheery and hearty?...... 

43. Do I neglect to tell a teacher things which 

can only hurt her?... 

44. Do I always commend the commend¬ 
able? ...... 

45. Do I deliberately offer encouragement?.. 

X. J iln Umwemingly Loyal to My Personal and 

Prqfesaonal Ideals, to Gr^ with Wham 


p. 

F. 

Av. 

V.G. 

S. 
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1 Work, and to the Institution Which Shelters mid 

Nurtures My Professional Growth/ 

46. When out of the presence of my co-workers 
do I keep still when I cannot commend? 

47. Are my ideals clearly defined in my own 

mind?. 

48. Do I publicly express approval of the 

school system in which 1 work, seeing at 
the same time its weaknesses and seeking 
to improve them?. 

49. Do I speak approvingly of those above 

me in rank, saying nothing when I 
disapprove?. 

50. Do I give my superiors my honest opinion 
and stand firm on what I believe, when 1 
know they disagree, but carry out orders 
loyally when the decision is against me?., 


p. 

F. 

Av. 

V.G. 

S. 







Part II, Methods and Principles 


Methods and Prihcifles 

To what extent have I been successful: 

I. In Producing a Unity of Purpose for the Entire StaJP 

I. Are all of my teachers apparently co¬ 
operating in their work?. 

S. Have I tried to set up a goal toward 
which each teacher may be attracted?... 

3. Have I aided my teachers to play together, 
thus breaking down barriers of restraint? 

4. Are my teachers a “happy family” rather 

than several groups who happen to be 
engaged in the same work?... 

5. Do I keep in mind the "vision” rather 

than the “super" when thinking of my 
work?. 

■ II. In that I Have Been Able to Carry Through a 
General Superoisory Program while Carrying on 
the Details of Daily Work? 

6. Do I have a broad general plan of pro¬ 
cedure? . 

7. Are my visits definitely professional but 

also significantly personal?... 

8. Do I keep in mind that supervision has 

for its primary aim the improvement of 
instruction and, as a result, center the 
thinking of the group on one subject 
for a definite period of time?. 

g. Do I attempt to measure the results 
of this special effort in an objective 
way?.... 
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10. Do I have regularly scheduled teachers’ 

meetings?.... ■ • 

III. In Making Profusional Visits Convey the Feeling 
Personal Interest in that Parlieutar Room? 

11. Are my visits of the analytical) ultra¬ 

professional type, or are they definitely 
professional but also signiricantly per¬ 
sonal? .. 

la. Do children apparently welcome my 
visits?...... 

13. Do teachers work easily and naturally 

(apparently) when I am visiting their 
rooms?... 

14. Do I always remember promises to 

teachers and pupils?. 

15. Do 1 know the names of most of the 
pupils in rooms that I visit regularly?... 

rV. In that I Ham Sought Out and Hoxt Made Rengni- 
tion qf Efficient Work? 

16. Have I aided teachers in setting up 

experimental situations?.. 

17. EHvel aided them in securing publication 

of the purpose, method, and results, as 
their work, not mine?... 

18. Have I aided in placing tCBclicr.<i on 

state and county committees and programs 
because of their elHcicncy?.. 

ig. Do 1 mention especially line work of 
my teachers when speaking to the patrons 

of the school?. 

ao. Have I determined the requisites and 
developed the technic of writing a recom¬ 
mendation? . 

y. In Making the Aims qf Supervision Apparent to My 
Teachers? 

ai. Have I told teachers ray plans for the 

year?....... 

as. Have I made teachers see the child as 

the unit of supervision?.. 

ag. Is the general problem of the year set up 
as the big goal for all teachers?. 

34. Is each of my teachers getting a good 

course in “the supervision of instruc¬ 
tion"? . 

35. Do I make my teachers believe in super¬ 
vision?. 

VI. In Aidiy the Teacher in the Direct Application of 
the Principles of Good Classroom Work? 

36. Have I arranged for demonstration 

lessons to be taught and witnessed by 
staff members?.... 
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P. 

F. 

Avs 

V.G. 

S. 

37, Have I aided the teacher iix recogniz¬ 

ing and planning for individual differ¬ 
ences? . 

38, Have I aided the teadier in clarifying 

and defining her assignments?. 

39, Have my suggestions led to a greater 
socialization of classroom procedure?.... 

30. Have I aided the teacher in seeing 

clearly the aims of instruction?. 

31. Have I made the teacher feel that every 

piece of school machinery must give an 
educational account of itself?. 

VII. In Directly Improving the Hesults qf Instruction? 

33. Have 1 helped to provide a motive for 
study?.. 

33. Have I helped the teacher organize 

materials?... 

34. Have I improved the working conditions 

of the room?... 

35. Have I aided the teacher in developing 

devices for self-competition?.. 

36. Have I developed interschool com¬ 
petition? . 

37. Have I aided the teacher in developing 

her lesson plans?. 

38. Have I aided the teacher in developing 

the different types of lessons?. 

VIII. In Promoting Professional Interest? 

39. Do I call attention to usable current 

literature?.. 

40. Do I encourage affiliation with profes- 

sional organizations?. 

41. Do I aid teachers in getting good pay 

for good service?. 

43. Do I encourage summer school at- 
tendance?. 

43. Do I arrange for my teachers to visit 

other teachers at work?. 

IX. In the Promotion of Good Sefuml Management? 

44. Do I arouse interest and pride in his 

school on the part of the pupil?. 

45. Do I aid teachers in routinizing classroom 

mechanics?... 

46. Do I aid in making discipline creative? 

47. Do I show that clear aim is the big 

determinant in management as well as 
in method?. 

48. Do'.! stimulate interest in the measuring 

field that a teacher may question the 
Validity and reliability of her measuring 
devices?. 
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teachers 


49 


50, 


Do I aid tuchm In the mediaalc* of 
the heating, l^hting, and 
vMtUatujg appurtenance* of the room? 
Ot* I give teacher* the benefit of my 
VMits to other room* without implying 
““Cher to 

whom I am talJung?« o,* * *. 


p. 

F. 

V.G. 

Av. 






QPESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

I. in atating the value of a check Ii,t .uch aa thia one 

■ I>oyou 

self-rating devices? between the statement and the use of 

render it* ^e«K-Me« 

P'ln^ipta” 

Vision. What is the outstLdirur osT nelected textbooks in super- 
manner? outstanding objection to selecting items in this 

5 - What would be the objection ifanu ino • • 
to rate him on the items in the scale?^* wZ, teachers 

if the teachera drew Se scS« f™f ,eliminated 
box, unsigned, after rating the prSdp^l? *«= 

5- good, BAD, OR INDIFFERENT? 

wSpSrL wpcSnScaS?h 

desirous of distinguiaUng suner^sb^ “ u incapable or un- 

jsion which passes for the real thing “^Thc^latte 

distinct aspects. It may be of a ^uId-S> nil 

saentific and succeeds onlv InT - “1 which tries to be 

generally worthless. Again^it ma irritating and 

merely a snooping type of inSDccdon^wVi?- at all but 

actually detrimental. ^ which is not only worthless but 

workers in by the best 

Dmanstration Lessons PuA Aii4,, 'Teachers' Meet- 

The following list of practiced Individual Conferences. 

Some of these items “^athods. 

are ‘pseudo-sdentific” practices andOthers 

pa® fcr good aupiSoI 1 

n- A third group of items 
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in the list are entirely bad and are sometimes satirically labeled 

“snoopervision,” 

Read all of the items carefully before carrying out the assignment 

under “Qjiestions and Problems.” 

Use of Rating Scales 

I . Principal develops score cards in co-operation with teachers. 

3. Uses rating cards made by himself or borrowed from others. 

3. Encourages statistical treatment of instructional items. 

4. Uses rating scales to compel adherence to principal’s pet schemes. 

5. Uses rating scales as a means to better teaching, not as an end in itself. 

6. Shows all ratings to teachers and indicates possibilities of improve¬ 
ment. 

7. In rating teachers, enaphasizes personal qualities, not rating at all the 
intangible factors of teaching technique. 

8. Never shows his rating to teachers. 

Class Visitation 

9. Visits under a schedule and frequently leaves before a recitation is 
finished so that his schedule will not be disrupted. 

10. Drops in for short, irregular visits. Never sees a teacher in action 
for a full class period. 

11. While in the room notes the neatness of the floor, counts the number 
of open windows, comments about the room’s being too hot or cold. 
Makes suggestions to the teacher about these items before the pupils. 

I a. Visits according to previously thought-out purposes, and apparently 
is observing the pupils rather than the teacher. 

13. Takes copious notes, making much of leaving a copy of these with the 
teacher when he is leaving. 

14. Confers with the teacher briefly at a time when the teacher has time 
to ask questions. Gets out of the room unostentatiously. 

15. Smiles at the pupils, nods to the teacher, and exits hurriedly with 
an “I caught you this time” expression on his face. 

14. Tells teacher that he expects improvement before his next visit. 

Teachers' Meetings 

17. Galls meetings for intense professional study. 

18. Galls all meetings on the spur of the moment. Teachers rarely know a 
day ahead when a meeting is to be held. 

ig. Encourages reports of a technical nature and impresses teachers with 
his professional acuity by the questions he asks. 

so. Discusses routine details of school organization. Frequently the whole 
hour is given to discussion of a discipline question concerning one 
student. 
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ai. Lectures the entire hour. 

аа. programs very attractive and interesting and makes attendance 
voluntary. Never takes the roll. 

a3. Teachers report on their own research and experimentation. Long 
reports arc not allowed. 

34. Meetings ignore the training and interests of the staff and frequently 
give much time to material that the more advanced teachers have cov¬ 
ered carefully in graduate courses. 

Dmonslralien Lessons 

as. All demonstration lessons are hdd under natural classroom situations 
\mder the regular teachers. 

аб. Puts on emergency demonstrations while visiting classrooms. Gives 
pupils impression the teacher is being corrected. 

37. Calls in specialists who put on highly skilled demonstrations, following 
detailed lesson plans, and using much time to develop a single item. 

38. Demonstrations are given before a large crowd with a thoroughly 
unschool-like situation. 

ag. Makes the aims of the demonstration attainable and tlioroughly under¬ 
stood by each observer, who is always working in the same field, 

30. Makes little attempt to apply demonstration lesson principles to teachers’ 
actual classroom problems, although specialists are used for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes. 

31, Criticizes the teacher before the class as he shows the teacher and the 
class how the lesson should be taught, 

за. Teachers arc urged to improve upon the demonstration lessons which 
all frankly agree are not perfect. 

PupU Adjustment 

33. Teachers are assisted in studying pupils objectively. Always keeps 
the objective viewpoint in the foreground when considering adjustment 
problems. 

34. Pays no attention to pupil maladjustments. Answers teachers’ queries 
by saying, “Do the best you can.” 

35. Principal ferrets out and magnifies pupils’ minor maladjustments. 
Quotes authorities and seeks to impress teachers by his scholarly atti¬ 
tude. 

зб. Bases all pupil guidance and adjustment upon complete data, includ¬ 
ing pupil’s health, parental opinions, and the teacher's judgment. 
Says that no adjustment case is ever entirely closed, but that very 
many need never be reopened. 

37. Urges teachers to settle difficulties in their own way. 

38. Either punishes, transfers, or avoids the most serious cases. 
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39. Puts much emphasis upon prevention of maladjustments, malfing teach¬ 
ers feel that maladjustments are not necessary evils. 

40. Puts in much time measuring teachers statistically and makes most of 
his adjustments according to formula. Puts much iinrri tiVa l 

upon current statistical procedures. 

Individual Coj^ermces 

41. Bases all conferences upon class visits, previous meetings, testing pro¬ 
grams, and professional subjects. The personal comes in only at the 
teacher’s instigation. 

4a. Shows teachers test scores, statistical data sheets, and the results of 
applying technical formulae without any instruction as to the mpaniTig 
and significance of these. 

43. Advises professional reading without considering teacher’s personal 
background. 

44. Makes the teacher feel that she is “on the carpet” for inferior work. 

45. Hands out blanket praise and criticisms without ever specifying where 
and when praise and criticism were due. Makes no suggestions for 
improvement when he criticizes. 

46. Makes all his suggestions in terms of individual differences of teachers. 
Shows clearly that he appreciates the individual teacher’s specific skills. 

47. Garries on a one-sided conversation, with the teacher forced to listen 
to unwanted and unasked-for advice. 

48. Makes conference a pleasant chat with the teacher where general school 
items are discussed but where her specific difficulties are never touched 
upon. 


QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Make three parallel columns, heading the first column “Valueless”; 
the second, “Some Value”; and the third, “Valuable.” Number your 
sheet down the left side from i to 48 (the total number of items). Line 
vertically between the three columns and horizontally between the 
forty-eight numbers, making forty-eight rectangles. Check in the 
appropriate rectangle for each of the forty-eight items. Be prepared 
to justify your decision in class and to hand in your work if your instruc¬ 
tor calls for it. 

6. SUPERVISION IN TERMS OF GO-OPERATION 

There is no supervision in the best sense of the word unless there is a mutual 
growth among three distinct and separate entities: (a) the pupils, {b) the 
teacher, [c) the supervising officer. 

The italicized sentence states a prindple which is more and more 
recognized as a fundamental of supervision. Supervision is a 
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shared-relationship job. Tliere i» reason to Mieve that tnn iv- 
quently the principal beUeves that he is supervising when he 
defimte objective for each teacher, secure hcr%Tecmeat to 
desirability of the goals which he has set up, and then do« h 
lUMter-imnding” that makes the atuiinment of the nlX 
possible. Although the results attained by this practice mav n 
.denaseta „..k. of n:^ .»pen.i.i ,ho«“; So 
which come from a joint effort which the teachers and th,- T m 
n™. p. tom thi. mothod, If to i, .uoha ffifj 

supervision it is entirely lost in the process dcscrilicd almvf- 
supervision must be a co-operative eff^t '''^*“**^'* True 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

wUch should be pS Xn wi£ r 

part of the principal, the co-o^erativ^Sg 

7- A PRINCIPAL TELLS HOW HE POES IT 
I teach oneSTdajl^which itclkive 

and I leave two hours ^day at least f *'"• do, 

nearly always at the administrative duties. I am 

necessary I stay all day Eve mornings, and when 

longeron that Sthrave^r ^ 

am asking no fayors from anvo and I feel that I 

Work hard. when it comes to being willing to 

between my divides her time equally 

The four hLs a dS she ^ann. 

routine of the office.^ A ySdliSt 

of my mail, answering 

which call for a decision are of el consulting me. Items 

plan so that the time I am’in tiie o^’ desk. I try to 

Time-saving as well as work-savinv '^sed each day. 

their possibUities. I have Lkeri of 

the best mechanical equipment ^°a secured, 

each year I schedule hYmy 
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vision; later, when the administrative part of it has been habituated, 

I abandon the schedule for that part of my job.” The speaker is Mr. 
Atwater, the principal of one of four high schools in a city of seventy- 
five thousand population. 

“Is my supervisory work on schedule? Entirely. I have ar¬ 
ranged a spiral visiting plan which enables me to visit at different 
periods of the day. My office work is always open to change, of 
course. I’ll admit that I frequently violate the schedule by not 
appearing when scheduled, but on the other hand I never visit when 
I am not scheduled. I try to visit every teacher as often as my time 
allows. Teachers welcome me to their rooms as it offers them an 
opportunity to show me what they are doing. I take the stand that 
I am a helping-teacher who happens to have administrative author¬ 
ity to remedy little troubles, especially when those troubles are of a 
routine, mechanical, impersonal nature. 

“How is my improvement of instruction carried out? Through 
encouraging the use of co-operatively developed self-rating scales by 
the teacher; by my class visitation, although it may be superficial 
because of the infrequency of my visits; by very carefully planned 
teachers' meetings, in which teachers discuss classroom troubles; by 
using demonstration lessons for small groups of teachers who are 
primarily interested in the same general field; by doing everything I 
can to make teachers 'pupil maladjustment’ conscious, and to stay with 
every serious case until we are sure that we have exhausted our 
abilities or have materially improved the situation; and, finally, by 
meeting teachers in individual corferences in their classrooms after 
school, on Saturday mornings, or immediately after my visit if my 
schedule allows. I should say here, in passing, that I carefully avoid 
crowding that visiting schedule. 

“In answering your query as to how I manage to get all of this 
done, I believe I would say that the greatest difficulty a principal 
faces is in getting his work so organized that he is not constantly 
wasting time with details that can be as efficiently handled by a 
hundred-dollars-armonth clerk. My advice to the young principal 
would be, plan your administrative and supervisory day; do not 
allow it to plan itself.” 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Do you agree with Principal Atwater that every principal should teach 
at least one class a day? What are the arguments for this practice? 
Against it? 

2. In your opinion, can a principal of a large high school who has a mod- 
emly equipped office and efficient office help for four hours a day clear 
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up all oFhia administrative work in the average time of two hours a day? 
Discuss. 

3. Should a principal of a large school work at his building on Saturday? 
If you answer “Yes,” be prepared to defend your answer. If you think 
not, why not? 

4, “I ask favors from no one when it comes to being willing to work hard,” 
In your opinion do high-school principals (in general) work as hard 
as doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, and other professional workers? 

5. What are the advantages of a schedule for handling oilice routine? 
Specifically, what are the disadvantages? Are the disadvantages rela¬ 
tively easy or relatively difficult to overcome? 

6, “Shall supervisory visits be scheduled?” The question is a debatable 
one, and has been argued pro and con in the educational tnagaaines. 
What are the arguments for scheduled visits? Against? Read to sup¬ 
port your position. 

y. Is Mr. Atwater a supervisor? A “pseudovisor”? A “snoopervisor”? 
8. To what extent, if at all, does Principal Atwater indicate that he 
recognizes the “shared-relationship” viewpoint of supervision? Qpotc 
him to sustain your point, 

g. Is class visitation necessarily superficial when it is characterized by 
its infrequency rather than by its lack of excellence? Discuss. 

10. Do you like the word “clinic” better than “demonstration” for labora¬ 
tory teaching which has for its purpose emphasis upon method? Why? 
Why do you prefer “demonstration”? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MAKING THE SCHOOL MACHINERY SERVE 
THE TEACHING STAFF 

I. SCHOOL MACHINERY AND THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL 

The chief function of administration is the service it gives to the boys 
and girls who are the school. The teaching staff is the chief instru¬ 
ment of this service. Principals agree that absolute efficiency is 
theoretically possible only when all the school machinery is so geared 
that there is no lost motion or wasted effort. If principals are 
correct in this assumption, it would seem to follow that efficiency 
will vary in given situations to the extent that lost motion or wasted 
effort varies. 

Business houses have in recent years spent considerable sums of 
money for analyses and survc)^ of their businesses, and many have 
efficiency experts on their staffi. They are there primarily to take 
care of the lost motion and wasted effort mentioned in the paragraph 
above. The principal, as the chief administrative officer of the high 
school, is forced to be, whether he so desires or not, the efficiency 
expert of the school business. 

The machinery of a school, like that of a business house, is of 
various kinds and types; like that of a business house it exists for 
multitudinous purposes, many of which are not at all clearly defined 
in the minds of the pupils, teachers, or principal. The principal 
who seeks to make the everyday machinery of his high school serve 
the teaching staff well, regardless of whether that school is a small 
rural high school in a farming area, or a million-dollar plant in the 
heart of a big city, must constantly keep before himself and before his 
staff of helpers some criterion which will help him decide as to the 
efficiency of the machinery. Frequently he had inherited it from 
predecessors who have been willing to add new machinery, but have 
been hesitant to eliminate that wWch no longer serves. 

For the principal who would set up for himself and for his teachers 
a criterion as to what should go and what should stay, the following 
principle is offered: Every piece of school rmhwery, wheAer that machimty 
be a procedure, a method of instruction, a school slogan, an individual, a piece of 
apparatus, a teachers’ meeting, or any of the mdtitvdmm phases of school life, 
must give an educational account of itself. 
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QPESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Is a school situation with no lost motion or wasted effort, in yom 
opinion, possible? Why? Why nut? 

3. Is a janitor who serves the teaching staff efficiently a part of the school 
machinery? Is one who serves incfBdcntly a part of the school ma- 
chinery? 

3. Are fire drills a part of school machinery? The use of the library? 
The passing of classes? Reportingabsences to the office? Theprepara- 
tion of tests? The collection of notebooks? The arrangements for a 
“Homecoming” day? 

4. Name three secondary-school procedures which arc definitely tradi¬ 
tional. To what extent do the three you have mentioned satisfy the 
italicized criterion above? 


a. CO-OPERATIVE ADJUSTMENT OF SCHOOL MACHINERY 

“I have called you together this evening became of a problem 
which concerns all of us, a problem which it is peculiarly my 
obligation to solve, and one which, so far, I have been unable to 
handle alone. I refer to the smothcringly heavy day which is a 
burden to all of us, the result of the working schedule under which we 
operate. As you know, the schedule was worked out in my office. 
It starts our classroom day at 8 o’clock, allows us but forty-live 
minutes for lunch, and keeps every teacher on the job until 4 
o’clock. Many teachers carry on their out-of-claas activity program 
after that time.” Principal Henry Tape is speaking to the high- 
school teaiihers at the Barnard School. “It has come to my atten¬ 
tion,” he says with a smile, “that although none of you has 
been guilty of complaining, there is a belief prevalent which 
implies, at least, that a scholarly reworking of the schedule would 
allow for lightening the load without eliminating any classes or 
any useful activity. Frankly, I’ve tried to work it out alone, and so 
far I’ll have to admit I haven’t succeeded. Are there any sugges¬ 
tions?” 

“Mr. Tape, I’d like to suggest that a committee of five be ap¬ 
pointed to work on the problem. In order to get some action, I 
move that a committee of five be appointed to work on the problem 
of reworking the schedule, with a view to lightening our working 
load by shortening the worWng day." The speaker is Miss Burrow, 
a splendidly trained teacher. 

“Is there a second to Miss Burrow’s motion? It has been moved 
and seconded that a committee of five be appointed to serve as was 
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expressed in the motion. Are you ready for the question? All in 
favor say ‘Aye’; opposed, ‘No.’ Carried. 

“Since the method of appointing this committee was not included 
in the motion, the chair would like to appoint two of the p^sons, the 
other three to be named by you. Is that satisfactory to aU? Very 
well. I’ll appoint Miss Burrow and Miss Evers.” 

Three persons were appointed by the teachers assembled, and the 
committee at once made plans to work on the schedule. A printed 
copy of the schedule was supplied to each member of the committee 
by the principal’s office. A short time later the meeting was ad¬ 
journed to meet again upon call when the committee had a report to 
make. 

A week later the teachers were again called together by Mr. Tape 
at the request of the committee. Their report and the revamped 
schedule were presented, and to the delight of all it was found Aat 
the working day had been shortened by one whole period, that no 
class line had been omitted, and that the activity program had, if 
anything, been strengthened. 

“I didn’t believe it could be done,” said the principal in talking to 
other administrators. “I spent hours on that program and failed to 
get a glimmer of light. I turn it over to a group of teachers and they 
see a way out of the difficulty at once. I’d like to say in my own 
defense that I called them together, not because I believed that they 
could help matters by reworking the schedule, but because I am 
convinced that all of our school machinery must serve the teaching 
staff. I believe that if it fails to do this, something must be done, 
although in this case I couldn’t see what to do. I believe the staff 
knew I was sincere in expressing my approval and appreciation of 
the committee’s efforts.” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Was the schedule under which the school in question had been operat¬ 
ing giving an educational account of itself? Entirely? Partially? 

S. To what extent does the italicized statement in Problem i fit the situa¬ 
tion in Problem 2? Is there something lacking in the statement which 
fails to make it exactly apply to the situation pictured in Problem 2? 

3. Is a piece of machinery efficient which fails in efficiency through over¬ 
working the human element concerned? 

4. To what extent was the procedure employed by Principal Tape good 
administration? Can you think of any particular in which it was not 
good? 

5. Unity, morale, ej^rit de ewps, all are imperative to a successful organ- 
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ization. This is usually granted. Did Mr. Tape’s hearty action huUd 
for these desirable qualities or destroy them? 

6. Gan you account for Mr. Tape’s failure to sm the solution for the 
schedule difBculty when he represented the finest type of principal 
both in training and in experience? 


3. THE SCHOOL JANITOR AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 

Principal Burton was nonplussed. Things were wrong all over the 
school and yet he was unable to put his finger definitely on a single 
source of trouble. The staff was unquestionably strong. It was 
professionally well trained, generally experienced, undeniably loyal 
to the school and the administration. 7 'he building was com. 
paratively new and the equipment, while not of the best, was satis¬ 
factory. Only an experienced principal, as was Mr. Burton, would 
have recognized that things were not as they should be. As he put 
it to himsdf, he did not know, he rather felt that the situation was 
different from that to which he was accustomed. The morale of the 
entire school, he concluded, was low. There had been no com¬ 
plaints from the staff or from the pupils; evidently whatever was 
wrong was too subtle for casual analysis. 

Deciding to tell no one of his impression, Mr. Burton began a 
systematic survey of the situation. First, the student body was 
given a careful “once-over.” Nothing was wrong there apparently. 
They were the same types of bo^ and girls that he had always 
worked with. It had been an average year in intcrscholastic 
affairs. There had been only the usual amount of disciplinary 
troubles. There was no trouble with the student body except for a 
general lack of enthusiasm. 

The class schedule was his next point of attack. Perhaps a poor 
arraiigement of dass work was overburdening teachers and creating 
the little frictions which he knew existed. The schedule stood the 
add test. Trouble there might be, but he would be unjustified in 
blaming the day’s working plan for it. 

^ Not willing to give up, he next decided to make a tour of inspeo 
tion. Although he made a brief tour each morning, spending 
abwt fifteen minutes in going over the plant, he now decided to 
make a more critical one. Here are some of the items that he 
found. A variation in room temperatures, caused by an unskilled 
tmkermg with the heat controls, from 64“ to So**; that some rooms 
were being swept every other day, although the routine called for a 

any dea^g; that there had been what appeared to be a systematic 
shirking of work in deaning blackboards, so distributed that teachers 
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shifting from room to room during a day’s teadiing had not realized 
that some rooms had been missed each weekj waste-paper baskets 
frequently had been left unemptied. 

Thus it went through the entire building. No big thing wrong, 
but innumerable details had been neglected. A window-shade cord 
broken here, an unfilled soap-container there, a door which failed to 
stay closed in this place, chairs not correctly arranged after sweeping 
in another^ these were the items Mr. Burton found on his critical 
half-day tour of inspection. 

Asked by a member of a convention audience what he had done, 
Mr. Burton’s reply was characteristic: “First of all, I admitted that 
the prime offender was Harold Burton. Next I called the janitorial 
force into the office,” he said grimly, “and we went into the matter 
thoroughly. I pointed out that if more help were needed we’d get it, 
but that if details were knowingly neglected from that day on, either 
two janitors or the principal of a high school would be in the 
market for a new job. We all remained,” he concluded quietly, 
“and although I may have imagined it, to me at least the spirit of 
the entire school improved. In conclusion,” said Mr. Burton in his 
report, “I’d say that the principal is directly responsible for making the 
school machineiy serve the teaching staff, and that the janitorial service is a 
definite part of the administratioe-inslructional machine^.*’ 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Is it far-fetched to assume that a principal of a high school could sense 
that the general tone of his school was poor without his being able to 
name specifically the cause of the trouble? Discuss. 

2. To what extent are you in accord with the thought that inefficiency 
in the janitorial service could lower the general school efficiency? 

3. A janitor complains that a teacher is finicky or overparticular in her 
demands. The teacher explains that she is asking for nothing that is 
not in line of duty or for anything that will not be beneficial rather than 
detrimental to the school. In principle, which is always right? Either? 

4. In a paragraph set down clearly what you believe are the fundamental 
reasons for having school janitors. 

4. IMPORTANCE OF CAREFUL SELECTION 
OF THE JANITOR 

That the importance of the janitor in the general well-being of 
the secondary school is frequently unrecognized, is obvious. In 
many particulars even greater care than is utilized in selecting a new 
teacher should be exercised in filling this important position. As 
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was pointed out in the previous problem^ the janitor not only can 
make or mar the general tone of a school from the inside but it is also 
within his power to do much to impair the general effectiveness of 
the school with the community as well. Lacking as he is in profes¬ 
sional training, having never heard of a code of ethics, being in a 
position where he secs everything that goes on, and frequently 
lacking the educational perspeedve to translate what he sees and 
hears correctly, the janitor not infrequently is the worst enemy a 
school possesses. This is possible even though he is not deliberately 
malicious and is meticulous in performing hi.s daily duties. Good 
judgment and good common sense he must have, and sad it is to say, 
these are frequently not readily available. 

Altogether too frequendy the principal errs in not insisting on a 
systematic checking of applicants for the janitorial work. In com¬ 
munities supporting small secondary schools, tlic janitor is fre¬ 
quently selected from men well past middle age. Established in the 
community through many years of residence, his approval of a 
principal tends to “make” that principal at once. Conversely, 
when the janitor disapproves of the administration, the principal 
finds himself in trouble wiUiout being able to place the cause. It is 
sound in theory to say that, as in the selection of teachers, the 
principal should recommend the janitor to the Board of Education, 
the option of rejecting the recommendation to rest with it. 

When the selection of the janitorial staff is left entirely to the 
Board of Education, untrained professionally a.s it i.s, there is a 
strong tendency on the Board’s part to select someone because of 
his frugality, his honesty, his willingness to work hard, or because 
he is a worthy person who needs a job. The Board of Education 
is likely to forget, if not reminded, that the janitorial work calls for 
more than fiugality, honesty, industry, and financial need. It calls 
for a man who is first of all an education enthusiast. It calls for a 
man who is always a good influence on impressionable youth, for 
the janitor is always dosdy associated with high-school students. 
It calls for a man who possesses good judgment and who exercises 
this quality at all times. It calls for a man who knows how to keep 
his mouth shut when questioned by those who have no right to 
know. Finally, the position calls for a man who is not easily ruffled, 
who keep his temper when he is being unjustly criticized, and 
who win give generously of his time when emergencies arise, as they 
are bound to do. 

The prindpal who believes whole-heartedly that the machinery 
of the school must serve the teaching staff and the pupils of the 
school, and who recognizes that the school janitor is the connecting 
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linic between the more or less impersonal machinery and the entirely 
personal teachers and pupils, cannot underestimate the importance 
of this helper. It is probably not going too far to say that occasion¬ 
ally a janitor is as valuable to the school and to the principal as is a 
good vice-principal, and that infrequently one is as inimical to a 
school’s success as it is possible for a human to be. 

In general, the janitor, like the teachers, should be encouraged to 
keep in mind that a school is, to a certain extent like business houses, 
a closed corporation. This does not imply that the school is not 
the school of the people, but is intended to indicate that there is 
much that is intimate and personal in the relationships that exist 
between the administration, the pupils, and the teachers. Con¬ 
fidences betrayed create irreparable damage. The janitor who is 
a “he-gossip” is always worth more on the outside of a school than 
in it. All agree that teachers should not talk “shop” at their board¬ 
ing houses, and the same agreement should be required of the 
j ani tor when he waits in the local barber shop for his shave. 

QJJESTIONS Am PROBLEMS 

1. To what extent do you agree, if at all, with the statement that the 
janitor should be selected with as great care or with even greater care 
than a new teacher? If you agree, what are the arguments you would 
advance in support of the statement? 

2. Is there any reason to believe that it would be undesirable to require 
that janitors, especially in large city systems, should ’ have a short 
training course before being considered for positions? 

3. Commonly, janitorial vacancies are filled from workers totally unskilled 
in the field. This is especially true in the smaller school systems. 
Are there, in your opinion, enough such positions to warrant their 
being classed as a trade and an apprenticeship required before the 
applicant may be considered? 

4. The janitorial position is sometimes spoken of as a “key” position. Can 
you see any reason for the appellation? 

5. MACHINERY VERSUS EFFICIENCY 

A. REPORTS, RECORDS, TESTS, AND FILES AS MEASURES 

Principal Boynton believed in efficiency. He also believed in 
thorough and complete reports. Somehow, in his own mind, he 
associated the two as being very much one and the same thing. 
Attendance reports were, of course, made by aU teachers. Indi¬ 
vidual teacher’s needs were reported to the office once a month. 
Pupil’s progress reports were made at the end of each six weeks’ 
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period. A record was kept of every important infraction of rules 
and regulations on the part of a pupil, and the teacher’s handling 
of the case was always reported to the oHicc for the files. Tests 
were given to all of the pupils in certain academic ftcld.s immediately 
after their first admittance as members of the student body. Group 
intelligence teats were given by the principal and his helpers, and 
individual tests were used for all pupiU at the extremes of the curve 
as indicated by the group tests. There could he little doubt about 
it, Mr. Boynton was not only a scientific principal but was also a 
very conscientious one. His files were thorough and complete. 

In spite of Mr, Boynton’s efficiency, tcachcis were not at all 
enthusiastic about the administration as far as records, reports, and 
tests were concerned. "We spend half our time making out reports, 
filling in and arranging records, and giving standardized tests," 
they said not infrequently. “What’s tlie use of so much of that 
sort of thing anyhow?” 

dUBSTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Was Mr. Boynton correct in assuming that efficiency and frequent 
reports go hand in hand? Under what conditions, if at all, would 
he be correct? 

3. In your opinion, when b a record, a report, or a test justifiable.? That 
is, what arc the conditions which Justify a principal in asking for a 
report or an official record? 

3, “All school machinery must serve the teacher.” Apply this to Mr. 
Boynton. 

4, Mr. Boynton uses his records and reports, as someone has facetiously 
said, as a drunken man uses a lamp-post — not for illumination but 
for support. Can you show how records and reports can be used for 
“illumination”? When should they support? 

B. “when you put a. load on it” 

“She is sure a sweet-running little machine. Listen to her humi 
There’s not much doubt about it, the Burnley people make a dandy 
threshing outfit. Notice how easy that litde tractor handles her, 
too. I’m stuck on the way the whole outfit runs. If I could get 
three other fellers who arc good-sized wheat-growers to go in with 
me, I’d be in for buying one of those outfits,” The speaker is Bob 
Williams, a wheat farmer of some importance who is in from his 
wheat ranch to attend the State Fair. He is standing before the 
exhibit of the Burnley Threshing Machine Corporation and is admir¬ 
ing the ease with which the compact tractor “pulls” the smooth- 
runiung little threshing machine which has been buzzing along with- 
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out stopping since eaxly in the morning. He is talking to his neigh¬ 
bor who has come to the State Fair with him. 

“Yes, Bob, she does run smooth; and I haven’t any doubt but that 
little outfit will do all that’s claimed for it. But there’s one thing 
you’re forgetting. It runs smooth, the belts just hum, there’s not a 
creak or whine any place in it, but — there's nothin' going through it. 
I’ve noticed that all machinery runs mighty nice when it isn’t carry¬ 
ing any load, but in my opinion the real test of a machine comes whenyou 
put an unusually heavy load on it." George Johnson, twenty years older 
his neighbor. Bob ’Williams, and twenty years wiser in the 
ways of men and machinery, has expressed in the homely words 
above what the author believes is a fiindamental principle when 
applied to the workings of any machine, whether it is an inanimate 
affair of wheels, belts, and pulleys, or whether it is made up of per¬ 
sons in conjunction with the inanimate objects mentioned. 

“All machinery runs mighty nice when it isn’t carrying any load 
but... the real test of a machine comes when you put an unusually 
heavy load on it.” The danger is in mistaking the hum of the 
machinery of administration for true administration. Basically, 
the latter never allows the turning of the wheels of the machinery 
of a school to be mistaken for the actual process of separating the 
wheat from the straw. When school machinery fails to serve the 
pupils and the teachers, “there’s nothin’ going through it.” 

QjUESTlONS AND PROBLEMS 

i. 'What relation, if any, can you sec between the dialogue presented 
above and Mr. Boynton’s procedure as presented in Problem 5 A? 

а. To what extent is there danger that a secondary school may become 
’ something like a person who rides a merry-go-round all afternoon: 

he has ridden all afternoon but has not gone any place? Discuss. 

3. What suggestions can you make for a means of testing whether the 
administrative process and the teaching process is substituting the 
machinery of administration and instruction for genuine administra¬ 
tion and true instruction? 

4. If a principal overloads the teaching staff, overloads the janitorial 
staff, overloads the student body: will efficiency tend to slip? Since 
the answer is obviously “Yes,” would you suggest that it would be 
wise to overload consciously in order to test the efficiency of the machine? 
Why? Why not? 

б. TRADITION VERSUS CLEAR AIM IN ADMINISTRATION 

“I am not fooled into thinking that all of my ‘administration’ is 

serving any definite purpose, or that there is a thoroughly logical 
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reason for doing many of the things which are coinmon practice in 
Sy school and in other schools in this area,” said Principal Burton in 
Slking to the Secondary Principals’ Club, which was meeting at 
Ss hoL for its monthly dinner and the informal discussion. Nat¬ 
urally when I can give no scientific reason for doing a thing, I fall 
back upon the comforting thought that since it has always been done 
as I am doing it, the practice is likely sound. 

“RiEht you are, when you say we’re bound by tradition, said 
another principal. “I proved that to my complete satisfaction last 

“Tell us about it,” said Floyd McCune, the infant of the dub, 
who had been a prindpal only since the beginning of the school ye^. 

“Not much to tell, to be truthful about it. As you aU know, we ve 
been allowed some freedom in determining what subjects shall be 
taught in our schools after the traditional specified requiremente 
have been met. Well, as some of you may know, my Master s thesis 
dealt with the topic of a general mathematics course for the high 
school to be used by those students who definitely were not college- 
bound. The plan presents as much algebra as is needed in chem¬ 
istry and physics, a little geometry, quite a bit of arithmetic, and so 
on. Believing that the course was a sound one and having finally 
found a teacher capable of presenting it in the manner I felt toe 
course demanded, I proceeded to drop the algebra requirement for 
these students and to substitute this course for it. Algebra has been 
taught in our high school since the day the high school opened its 

doors, some forty years ago.” ,, t. l- 

“And you dropped toe algebra?” interrupted Mr. Burton, his 

voice expressing his incredulity. 

“Sure did,” said toe principal, more forcefiilly than eleganfiy. 

“What happened? Go onj sounds like a vessel in distress.” 

“Distress is rightl Well — to make a rather long story short, I 
received a call first from the city superintendent informing me in no 
uncertain terms that a fundamental subject like algebra must not 
be dropped even though it was not on the required list. Then I 
received a call from toe chairman of the curriculum committee of 
the Board of Education (who first started that committee system of 
organizing a board anyhow!), telling me that he was surprised and 
amazed at me, that he was a graduate from Amherst or Dartmouth 
or some other excellent college in the East, and that algebra had 
been a requirement there all the tone he was in school. He’d read 
some kind of a report in arming himself for the trimming he was 
preparing for me, from which he cited that algebra is a requirement 
for entrance in half toe colleges of the United States and that toe 
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Other half would require the algebra of the student after he entered. 
He said that parents were ‘shocked.’ His ‘recommendation’ and 
that of the superintendent was that I put the algebra back into the 
schedule for all pupils, at once.” 

“Did you do it?” 

“Naturally! But not until I had fully aired my complaint. Of 
course, dropping a subject from the curriculum and substituting 
another hardly comes under the head of ‘administration’ as you 
intended the word to be interpreted, Burton; but my case does 
indicate how much we’re tied up by tradition. At times I feel like 
a cog in a great and ancient machine, which is being slowly turned 
by the gripping hands of past ages.” 

“I have a suggestion,” said McGune. “Let’s all take pencils and 
paper, and make as complete a list as we can, off-hand, of the items 
we can think of which are a part of our daily routine which have 
been handed down to us. Of course, we all understand that any 
practice isn’t bad just because it is a ‘hand-me-down.’ On the 
other hand, neither is it good. What do you say?” 

The four principals in the gp-oup agreed, and the list presented 
below is the one which they put together. Whether all the items 
are traditional is open to question. Some may be from the past, 
as Principal McGune has suggested, and yet serve a definite purpose 
in administration; others may be traditional and because they have 
outworn their usefulness may hinder good administration; while 
still others may not be traditional at all. Evaluate each item in the 
light of the discussion presented in previous problems. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Forming lines for passing between classes when hallways are wide. Is this 
practice common? Is it a means or an end? When is it tlie former? 

s. Spelling down in the old way. Why? Why not? Does it give an "educa¬ 
tional account of itself”? 

3. A student in the high school is appointed for every hour to guard the fire-alarm 
bell. Can you see an object in this? Who is to blame for a situation 
in which such guarding is necessary? What principle is violated? 

4. FWe drill when teachers are told the exact time the drill will be luld and students 
are "tipped off" by reminders of the proper doors to use, 

5. Holding a book in the Ifft hand while reading. Were you taught to do this? 
Is it a means or an end? If a means, to what end? 

6. Standing up to recite. When, if ever, is this good practice? When is it 
bad? 

7. Sending notes from the office to teachers by pupils. Why do this? Why not? 
What is the implication when a principal is forced to do this? 
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8. Making the flag salute a requirement each day. Should the salute be a require¬ 
ment? What is the end in view? Will a required salute satisfy this 
end in your opinion? Why? Why not? 

g. Requiring teachers to see that all paper ts picked from the floor and that chairs 
are left in order before a class is cdlowed to leave a classroom. Is the practice 
sound? Does it create a false situation? Is it educative? Why do 
business houses not make a similar requirement? 

10. Written work at the blackboard during a class period. When does this 
“method-machinery” justify its use? Is it a means? To what end? 

11. Posting notices in the high-school building prohibiting defacement of walls. 
What is the purpose of this? Will the notice serve its purpose? Should 
such notices be in a school building? Under what conditions, if at all, 
would you say that such notices are justified? 

la. Teaching physical sciences by requiring each pupil to work eveiy experiment 
in an assignment. What is the end in view? Is it, in your opinion, satis¬ 
fied? What usually happens? Under what conditions did this prac¬ 
tice start? 

13. Reading akud long selections in English classes when an appreciative audience 
is lacking. This practice is commonly used in teaching the classics. 
What principle is violated? State what you believe were the conditions 
under which the practice originated. Do those conditions still prevail? 

14. ^Notebooks which are kept and are turned in without practical use as reference 
helps in the learning process. This is a not infrequent requirement in 
Latin classes, in home economics, in biology, in physics, in agriculture, 
in English classes. Would these come under the head of busy work? 
Is this traditional practice giving an educational account of itself 
today? Discuss: When is the requirement of a notebook justifiable? 

15. Pep meetings and pep organizations which exist solely for creating enthusiasm 
in connection with the sale of activity tickets for athletic events. Is the aim a 
justifiable one? Is school spirit created in this way? What is wrong 
with sales made to students only through the efforts of an emotionally 
directed sales campaign? 

16. The high-school yearbook as it is commonly handled. What is the end? 
Is the book an end or a means to an end? Why is the tradition so hard 
to uproot, even when administrators agree that it is not serving its 
purpose? 

17. Stereotyped opening exercises. What is the end? Is it served? Under 
what conditions? 

18. Requiring permission for students to leave a study hall. Is this conducive to 
citizenship building? What educational account of itself does it give? 

19. Uniform dress for high-school girls. This is a tradition tlial has practically 
disappeared. Can you trace its origin? What arc the desirable 
features of it? The undesirable? 

80. Written excuses from parents for absences for high-school students. Upon 
what premise is such a requirement based? Is this premise educa- 
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tionally sound? Do the excuses serve to do more than to salve over a 
principal’s pride at his inability to control student absences? Discuss, 
31. Students in manual-training classes required to clean the floors in shop rooms. 
Does this practice give an educational account of itself? Is there a 
distinction between putting away one’s tools and sweeping a shop floor? 
If any, what? 

22. Changing a high-school student's style of penmanship when he writes a legible 
hand. This is not an uncommon practice in high-school commerce 
classes. What is the aim in penmanship? Is style a means or an end? 

23. Class plays. Wliat is the aim (educationally)? Is this aim satisfied? 
When? How? Is a class justified educationally in giving a play for the 
sole purpose of money-making? 

24. Compulsory music {chorus). What is the purpose of chorus singing? If 
compulsory, can this purpose be satisfied? Discuss. 

25. Annual school exhibit days. Justifiable? Unjustifiable? When? How? 

26. A student council with the power m faculty hands. What is the purpose of a 
student council? Is it an efficient piece of machinery? Should it be 
allowed to make mistakes? If not, is it serving any purpose other 
than keeping alive a tradition in that particular high school? 

27. Annual “sneak" days for seniors. Good? Bad? Fundamentally what is 
unsound in the practice from an educational standpoint? 

28. “Hobo" days. What end is served? Is this a justifiable one? How has 
this tradition come about in some schools? 

29. Hazing freshmen. From whence has this come? Does it serve any edu¬ 
cational purpose that you can see? What are its dangers? Why has 
it not been entirely eliminated in more schools when administrative 
approval has been lacking for many years? 

30. Class flghts. From where has this tradition come? Is the practice all 
bad? All good? Partly good, partly bad? Dbcuss. 

7. “no ONE IS TO blame” 

"I’m literally fagged out every night and, I’m sorry to say, it 
isn’t from teaching. That’s the least of my worries and the least 
work from the viewpoint of being hard on me physically, that I do. 

“What wears me out? Well —it’s hard to be specific. Part of 
it is the arrangement of the building. We’re so arranged that our 
classroom changes call for considerable walking. Our desks are by 
official order placed so that one must stand all the time she is teach¬ 
ing. The rule requiring us to stand at our doors when classes are 
passing takes effort. The heat in my room is manually controlled. 
The fountain is at the other end of the hallway, as is the lavatory. 
Of course it isn’t the fault of anyone but myself that I live quite a 
distance from the school and the trip to and from work is a trying 
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one; but it does take forty minutes after I leave my work before I 
am home each evening. We make numerous reports, keep not a 
few records, are required to give written tests every two weeks, are 
responsible for large home rooms. In addition I handle the Girl 
Reserve work and we are constantly preparing for football games 
and other forms of activity where we, sell candy, popcorn, hot dogs, 
and such. 

“All in all, I'm not teaching school; I’m attending to details. 
Much of the time-taking, wearisome work could, I believe, be elim¬ 
inated if someone could really work on it. Of course, no one is to 
hi amp and I’m no worse off than the other teachers.” 

Miss Bryan is a young teacher who came to the Lowell High 
School two years ago fresh from her graduation at the State Teachers 
College. Then she was peppy, enthusiastic, wide-awake, hustling. 
Today she is fagged out, indifferent, coldly calculating, work-evading. 

“Of course, no one is to blame”? 

aUESTIONS Am PROBLEMS 

1. To what extent, if at all, is a principal responsible for the mechanical 
arrangement of rooms and other work-saving items which affect the 
teacher’s general efficiency? 

2. Teaching is hard work physically. Anyone who knows by experience 
the weariness present at the end of a school day will agree to the state¬ 
ment. Is a principal clearly within his province as an administrator 
who sets about deliberately to lessen the physical work entailed? The 
mental work? 

3. Can a teacher, in your opinion, be working too hard mentally if she is 
not worrying? Is the same thing true of her physical work? Is a 
principal's responsibility the same in each case? Discuss. 

8. “all school MACHINERY MUST SERVE-” 

Miss Taylor is responsible for the dramatics work in the Boswell 
High School. An extra large classroom which students have recently 
named the “Little Theater” is used for rehearsal of plays. Rehears¬ 
als are commonly held in the evening after dinner. 

George Duvall is the janitor for this part of the building. He is 
conscientious and thorough. As he has been in the school as cus¬ 
todian for more than twenty years he has come to feel that he owns 
the building. The following is his report to Principal Johnson 
regarding foe use of the “Little Theater.” 

^ That big classroom on foe second Boor has been taken over by 
Miss Taylor for practicing her plays, and I can’t keep it clean when 
she tears it all to pieces each evening after I’ve swept it out before 
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going home for supper. I told her that no other teacher used t>iat 
classroom for plays in the twenty years I’ve been here and that I 
liked to keep my brooms and brushes and mops there. It’s been 
kind of a storeroom for a long time. I don’t know whether she’s 
said anything to you or not, but she got real snippy and told me 
that it was my job to keep the building clean and she’d care 
of the play-coach work. Did she make me sore! That room’s tom 
up every mornin’ and although it isn’t used for many classes I like 
to have all the rooms lookin’ right. I’ve always swept that room 
in the evenin’ and she says to sweep it in the mornin’ and I won’t 
have to sweep it twice. She causes me more work than any teacher 
in the building. The others have been here longer and they know 
more about how we do things here. I’m not goin’ to put up with 
her smartness an’ I told her I was going to talk to you. She just 
turned up her nose at me, and laughed and told me to report until 
I was black in the face. What are you goin* to do about it, is what 
I want to know.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Complete the title thought. 

9. You are the principal of the Boswell High School. “What are you going 
to do about it, is what I want to know.” 

3. "Good teachers are thoughtful teachers, and thoughtful people are 
always considerate of others.” Do you agree? Apply to Miss Taylor’s 
case. Is she being inconsiderate of the old janitor? 

4. What is the fundamental principle which should govern Mr. Johnson 
in making his decision in this cose? 
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CHAPTER IX 


CO-ORDINATING THE DUTIES OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

I. DE AMIGITIA 

But I must at the beginning lay down this principle—/n‘Mrfj/u> eon only exist 
between goad nun. 

,., We mean then by the “good” those whose aeiions and lives leave no question as to 
their honour, purity, equity, and libvalily; who me free from greed, lust, and uileness; and who 
have the courage of Mr eontuetuins..,. 

Now friendship may be thus defined; a complete accord on all subjects hutnan and 
divine, Joined with natural good will and affection, 

Marcus Tullius Cicero 

Writer after writer in the field of secondary-school administration 
has emphasized that die success of the organization from an admin¬ 
istrative viewpoint depends upon a mutual understanding of prob¬ 
lems, upon a fine regard for the other person’s interests, upon co¬ 
operation in all parts of the administrative machine, and upon a 
thorough and hearty accord in all items pertaining to running the 
school, Each has stressed the desirability of an organization based 
upon liberality in interpreting the actions of all members of the staff, 
that motives may not be questioned, and each has insisted upon a 
well-balanced equity in sdl matters pertaining to opportunity for 
professional growth and advancement. To these might well be 
added the last part of the Geeronian injunction, the need for an 
organization “joined with natural good will and affection.” 

The quotation from Geero’s classic on friendship presented above 
offers an excellent vantage point for viewing the “valley of friend¬ 
ship” as the starting point from which all expeditions into the land of 
“co-ordination” must start. 

True co-ordination cannot exist without mutual regard, trust, and 
friendship. 


QJJESTlOPfS AND PROBLEMS 

1, Would you agree in general with the statement that the surest and 
beat way for a principal to improve his position and standing in the 
community and in the profession is to improve the standing and prestige 
of all his administrative assistants? Discuss. 

2. Gan a principal put into practice the principle expressed in the question 
above and be lacking in “honour, purity, equity, and liberality”? 
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3. Would you agree that true friendship is always iingi.lfi.Ti) > 

4. In your opinion can a selfish administrator successfully co-ordinate the 
work of the persons who work with him? If so, why? If not, why not? 

5, What has the “courage of convictions” phrase to do with co-ordinating 
the work of teachers and pupils? Can a person who lacks the courage 
of his convictions be thoroughly respected? Is it possible to have a 
real friendship for someone you do not thoroughly respect? 

6, Does the phrase “true accord” imply that if the definition from De 
Amkitia is to be applied everyone must always agree with the principal? 
If not this, what might be meant? 

2. LACK OF GO-ORDINATION EVIDENT 

You have been on the job in the Nebakana situation described in 
Chapter II only two months when you are forced to two definite 
and distinct conclusions; the first is that you have an excellently 
trained staff and that individually they are splendid teachers. Your 
second conclusion is that, as a unit, the school is not functioning as 
it should, owing to a lack of co-ordination and co-operation among 
the various teachers and the different departments. In going over 
your problem at the end of the two-month period, you find that you 
have jotted down the following items in your notebook as indica¬ 
tions of the lack of co-ordination; 

Miss Lundgren, who handles the music work, has decided upon an 
operetta to be given at Christmas time. All her plans apparently had 
been completed even to the details of the costumes before she presented 
the idea to you at all. She had not talked the matter over with other 
teachers, although she would be forced to take pupils from their classes 
for long practice periods and at frequent intervals. 

You find that Coach Long has secured officials for all of the home 
football games, and that he has had tickets printed for all of the games 
at a downtown printshop which does not publish a town paper. Both 
of these items have come to your attention in an accidental way. 
When you had spoken to him about the officials and the tickets Mr. Long 
was very courteous, expressing surprise that you were interested in 
such details, and inferred that such items were decidedly the business 
of the coach rather than the principal. 

You have made note that Mr. Deering is evidently talking very frankly 
to anyone who will listen about the heavy load he is carrying. He 
has not spoken to you about the matter at all. 

Your notes indicate that Miss O'Brien, who teaches the physical 
sciences, and Mr. Deering, who teaches the biological science classes, 
arc “friendly enemies” and are constantly disagreeing as to their rights 
and privileges in the biological science laboratory, which Miss O’Brien 
is forced to use for some of her classes. 
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Miss Dunstan has publicly denounced the plan you have proposed 
for teachers* meetings, although she had made no protest at the time 
the plan had been suggested and had apparently been pleased with it 
when enthusiastic approval had been given it by several of the teachers. 
Miss Dunstan has never spoken to you about her dislike for the plan, 
nor has she ever mentioned her disapproval in a meeting. 

These are only a few of the items you have listed, but they offer 
pnniigh variety to indicate the breadth of the difficulty you face. 

In general, school work seems to be moving along splendidly. 
There is no friction apparent and teachers and pupils seem to bo 
happy. Teachers have willingly fallen in behind your suggestions, 
and you have heard indirectly many nice things that the teachers 
have said about your work as a principal. You conclude that the 
staff as a whole is in no way trying to disintegrate the school; it is 
nearer the truth to say that the teachers have never been made to 
feel that a secondary school must work as a unit rather than as 
individuals. You face a difficult problem. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Write a paragraph or two to be handed in to your instructor if called 
for in which you set down clearly the steps you will need to take in 
order to hanffie the topic of co-operation in a general way. Consider 
(<t) a teachers’ meeting, {b) talking to each teacher individually, (r) a 
bulletin for the bulletin board, (d) a general discussion of co-operation 
at an assembly period, («) a letter to be sent to each teacher. 

3. Of the five items cited from your notebook, which in your opinion is 
the most serious? Consider this question from the viewpoint of funda¬ 
mental principles ailer reading all of the references cited at the end of 
this chapter. 

3. How would you rank “Co-ordinating the duties of assistants” among the 
many obligations of the principal from the viewpoint of importance? 

3. “should you do something else?” 

“Yes, I did go home after she told me to remain. I work every 
night after school at the drugstore so that Mr. Dade can go home 
for a little rest, since he works all evening, and Miss Dakin knows I 
have to be there at 4 o’clock sharp. Besides that, Mr, Duncan, I 
had finished every bit of work required of us. I put my paper on 
her desk and it got mixed up with some other papers there — any¬ 
way she couldn’t find it — and when I started to leave she said I 
hadn’t turned in my work. I told her I put it on her desk. She 
looked at me like she thought I was lying and said I hadn’t turned 
my paper in yesterday either. I hadn’t; but she had excused me 
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from writing it so that I could help fix the stage for the band con¬ 
cert.” 

The speaker is Joe Dugan, a sophomore lad who has done excel¬ 
lent school work but is prone to be quick-tempered and smart- 
alecky. The boy and his English teacher, Miss Dakin, are in your 
office. Miss Dakin had told Joe the previous evening to remain and 
write a composition which he insisted he had turned in. He bad 
sulkily returned to his seat in the home room handled by Miss Dakin 
while the other pupils trooped from the building. When Miss 
Dakin had stepped into the hallway, Joe had slipped out of the 
other door and had hastened to his drugstore job. Miss Dakin had 
told the boy to report to the principal’s office the next morning as 
soon as he appeared. You have sent for Miss Dakin and she has 
heard Joe’s defense. 

“Is what Joe says true. Miss Dakin?” you ask quietly. 

“In the main, yes. I found his paper on my desk this morning, 
and very poor work it was, too. However, that isn’t the point, Mr. 
Duncan. I told him to stay and he walked out. He gives me more 
trouble than any other boy in the room.” 

This statement, you are sure, is not wholly trae, as Joe has had 
an excellent record both scholastically and socially. You realize 
that Miss Dakin is disturbed and angry, and that Joe’s statement of 
the case has made her seem unjust. Miss Dakin is prone to make 
trouble for herself and for you, her home room having more discipline 
troubles than any other in the building. 

“I can’t help but feel. Miss Dakin, that Joe is right. He had 
turned his paper in. Whether it was poor or not docs not seem to 
enter into the case, as you were not requiring all of the writers of 
poor papers to remain after school. He had work to do, which 
you knew about. Suppose we drop this matter and start over again. 
What do you say?” Joe smiles happily, but Miss Dakin’s usually 
pleasant countenance is sullenly angry and you suspect that tears 
are not far away. 

After Joe and Miss Dakin have left the office without another 
word, you begin to wonder about your decision. One of your big 
jobs as a principal is to build up a fine esprit de corps among your 
fellow workers. You are first of all a co-ordinator and a builder of 
co-operation among the human elements which comprise the school. 
To a certain extent your decision had been baaed upon your liking 
for Joe’s straightforwardness, and upon the fact that although Miss 
Dakin is a brilliant woman and a good teacher she has tended to 
create discipline troubles. 

You wonder, should you do something else? 
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dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Put yourself in Mr. Duncan’s place and assume tlxat you have made 
' the as presented in the foregoing problem. Will you let the 

matter rest as it is? Why.? Why not? 

a. Has the principal in this case violated any principle of administration 
which you believe is fundamental? If you answer “Yes,” what is the 
principle? 

3. In the military service any dispute between an officer, whether non¬ 
commissioned or commissioned, and an enlisted man (tlie question 
not being serious enough to warrant a court martial) is always decided 
against the enlisted man if the officer is present at the hearing. The 
officer may be censured severely the enlisted man has left the room. 
Thus discipline is maintained. In your opinion, is tlib military regu¬ 
lation too severe and too lacking in social justice to be used as a prin¬ 
ciple of administration for school situations? 

4. “Principals must support their teachers always when in the presence of 
students.” Do you agree? 

5. “However, that isn’t the point, Mr. Duncan. I told him to stay and 
he walked out.” Is Miss Dakin sound, fundamentally, in this state¬ 
ment? 


4. EXTRA PAY FOR SKILLED WORK 

“What’s this, a bill for ten dollars from Bill Hulse for refereeing 
that last game between our high school and Merton? Why, he’s 
on our teaching staff. I won’t O.K. it, Mr. Bailey. Sure we usu¬ 
ally pay for our officials for our big games. In fact we paid the 
umpire ten dollars for that game and the headlinasman hve. It 
doesn’t matter if Hulse is a letter man in football and is one of the 
best referees in the state,' he can’t be paid for working games in the 
school in which he teaches. Merton wanted him even if he is 
teaching in our school because he’s officiated lots of games for them. 
He did a good job of it, but he doesn’t deserve pay. 

“Why not pay him, if it’s customary to pay for that service? 
Why — he’s one of the staff. We don’t pay our ticket-sellers or our 
gatekeepers, and they’re members of the faculty too. As long as 
I’m coach, I’m not going to break down all of our working together 
idea by paying one of our helpers and not the others. 

‘‘You think refereeing is much more difficult and important than 
ta^g tickets and Hulse says he turned down a ‘pay’ game to work 
this one at home? And he’s asking five dollars less than, we usually 
pay? I’ll admit that’s true. But we can’t pay one person who 
helps and not pay all. Pretty soon the water boy would be wanting 
a dollar for his work." 
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You see that the high-school coach is rather heated about the bill, 
which has come in among others for the last important gam<i with 
Merton High School. In a way you are inclined to feel that the 
bill is a just one, as the game had been a financial success, with 
twenty-eight hundred tickets sold. 

"Well, we’ll take the matter up later. I’ll talk to Mr. Hulse. 
He wasn’t insistent, just said he thought the money was due 
I may talk it over with the Board of Education. See you later.” 

QJJESTIONS A^fD PROBLEMS 

I. The question presented in the foregoing discussion is one which appears 
very frequently in high-school athletics. Is a regular salaried worker 
ever entitled to extra pay when he performs skilled services for which 
pay is commonly given? 

S. If the teacher who officiated is paid, are the gatekeepers entitled to pay 
also? The ticket-takers? The boys who help prepare the held? 

3. From the viewpoint of co-ordinating the work of adnoinistrative assist¬ 
ants, what is the problem involved in tlie foregoing discussion? 

4. Is the coach right in saying that the morale of the school will be injured 
if the teacher who officiated the game is paid? 

5. Does the fact that the teacher turned down a "pay” game to referee 
this game alter the situation? 

6. You are a judge who must hand down a decision in this case. Do so in 
a short paper in which you outline the fundamental principles of 
secondary-school administration that are involved. 

5. THE TEACHER WHO GOES OVER THE 

principal’s head 

This problem is a very easy one to state. Here it is: What would 
you do were you a high-school principal in a small high school, 
enrolling less than one hundred and ^y persons, if a teacher on 
your staff insisted on taking all of her troubles directly to the mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Education? Having been in the school for 
several years, her parents being prominent citizens in the town, she 
frankly discusses the school, the teachers, and the administrative 
heads with members of the Board of Education. Personal ftiend- 
ship makes this possible. As prindpal of the high school it has come 
to you not infrequently that she has announced matters of policy to 
the other teachers before the Board of Education has officially 
authorized you to make such announcements. 

The teacher in question is a good teacher, is decidedly popular 
with pupils, and has many influential friends in the small town and 
the adjoining rural community. 
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QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Outline your plan of action definitely for the solution of the problem 
as presented. Base your solution upon two assumptions: (a) that you 
have not tallfwl to the teacher or to any member of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation about the difficultyj (A) that you have talked to the teacher 
and to members of the Board of Education and that both parties 
express surprise at your making a fuss over such a trifling thing. Neither 
promises to alter his practices. 

6. “no man qan tell me what i’ll do-*' 

“This job of being a high-school principal is some job,” you solilo¬ 
quize as you go up the walk to the building one noontime, coming 
back to work, because of a rush of duties, some twenty minutes 
earlier than usual. “For three years we’ve been trying to prevent 
smoking on the school grounds, and I believe we’ve finally won the 
fight There’s a strong tendency driving boys who are habitual 
smokers — and many high-school boys today are — to sneak into 
some out-of-the-way place for a drag or two.” 

As you have been thinking over your smoking problem to your¬ 
self, you have entered the building and made your way to your 
office. You notice that the room seems stuffy although the heat is 
thermostatically controlled. You reach for the buzzer button, then 
decide to go down to the boiler room to have a talk with Mr. Earle, 
the reliable head custodian who has been in the building more 
than twice as long as you have. 

You open the door to the boiler room and step in. To your sur¬ 
prise you find the room filled with boys, and tobacco smoke. In 
the midst of the group sits your reliable custodian amiably visiting 
with these high-school boys, and inhaling a long drag from a ciga¬ 
rette which has evidently been supplied him by one of tite boys. 
The regulation regarding smoking is well known to the custodial 
staff, as you have discussed the matter with the men frequently in 
official meetings. 

You arc dumbfounded. The tobacco-laden air and your first 
surge of surprise and astonishment leave you literally speechless for 
a moment. 

“Mr. Earle, may I sec you in the office, please? At once, if you 
don’t mind.” Your voice expresses your anger, and the expression 
on your face is a warning to Mr. Earle and the boys of what to expect. 

“If you’re plannin’ on bawlin’ me out for letting the boys smoke 
in here, Mr. Allison, you can save your breath. I was smokin’ in 
this boiler room when you were still goin’ to high school, an’ I reckon 
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I’ll still be smokin’ here after you are out of the system. This boiler 
room is my place as much as your office is yours, and” — he hesi¬ 
tated for emphasis — *T’ll decide on who's goin’ to smoke here 
myself. I want you to know that personally I ain’t got anything 
against you, but you nor no other man can tell me what I’ll do in 
this boiler room.” 

It comes to you suddenly that two officials of the school are weak¬ 
ening their positions very much before a group of high-school boys, 
and with an effort you stop the angry retort which has almost found 
expression. “Very well, Mr. Earle, we’ll decide on that later. 
Now I order you to come to my office to see if the thermostat there 
is out of adjustment. That is what I came down here to talk to you 
about in the first place. You boys will all report to the office this 
afternoon at 3 o’clock.” You turn and leave the room without 
another word, dismayed at the problem which has presented itself 
without any warning. 

QJUESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

Be specific in stating the method you will employ in handling this case. 
Number your steps i, a, 3, etc., in the order in which you will proceed. 
The problem pictured is an actual one. The principal reporting this 
case stated that the Janitor in question was efficient and capable. As a 
citizen he ranks high. He is usually level-headed and is frequently 
very stubborn. He is affectionately known as “Dad” by hundreds of 
men who as boys attended this high school. 

7. ORDER AND DISCIPLINE AS PROBLEMS IN 
CO-ORDINATION 

By the “grapevine” route, it comes to Principal Hartley’s atten¬ 
tion that Miss Barrett, who has been in the high school as a teacher 
only three weeks, is having trouble with her home room. The high 
school, enrolling about three hundred pupils, is organized on the 
home-room plan, with Miss Barrett responsible for a section of the 
freshmen. Mr. Hartley is delayed in getting down to Miss Barrett’s 
room, after hearing that she was having trouble, and when he is 
able to get away finds that she has left the building for the day. 

Prompted by curiosity to see how the room looks, as he has not 
yet found time to visit her in her room, he takes his master key from 
his pocket and enters the room. Closing the door after him, he 
saunters around the apparently well-kept room. 

The principal is about to leave the room when his attention is 
attracted by a typewritten sheet which is thumb-tacked to ihe 
bulletin board in the front of the room. It read as follows; 
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Rules Governing the Roosevelt Home Room 
Edith Barrett, Teachtr 

1. Demerits arc given for all violations of good discipline. Five demerits, 
as imposed by Miss Barrett, make mandatory the taking of all final 
waminarinns , regardless of whether the pupil has earned exemptions 
or not. 

a. Tardinesses rate one demerit for each tardiness and double the amount 
of time lost must be made up by the tardy person after school. 

3. The penalty for gum-chewing, writing notes, inattentivencss, and 
whispering — one demerit. 

4. The penalty for impudence, talking back, and similar offenses — two 
demerits. 

5. Offenses such as stealing, cheating in school work, dishonesty, vulgar¬ 
ity, profanity, are punishable by being sent to the Principal’s Office and 
by the receipt of five demerits; and the pupil may receive no mark 
higher than a “B ” regardless of the excellence of his work. 

Feeling guilty of snooping, Principal Hartley makes a hurried copy 
of the rules Miss Barrett has posted and leaves the room. Miss 
Barrett’s discipline problem is more serious than he had suspected. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. To what extent would you say that Principal Hartley is responsible 
for Miss Barrett's disciplinary troubles? Be specific. 

3. Having said that Mr. Hartley is to some extent responsible for Miss 
Barrett’s troubles, state the principle of administration which he is 
violating which has turned the responsibility to some extent away 
from Miss Barrett and toward himself. 

3. What rules would Mr. Hartley have found on Miss Barrett’s bulletin 
board had Miss Barrett been governed by the following injunction. 
No rule should be made that m (1) unnecessary, (s) wholly or in part unenforceable} 

4. Would you agree with the italicized statement in Question 3 as a funda¬ 
mental principle in co-ordinating the work of the assistants in a school 
as far as the disciplinary question is concerned? 

5. Is a principal of a high school justified in using a master key to enter a 
teacher's room? Is there any implication of unfairness? In your 
opinion will such action defeat his purpose in building up a frien^bip 
such as is mentioned in Problem i of this chapter? 

8. teaghino the prime function 

Miss Hall is a good teacher. Her rating has always been A t. 

In personality, she ranks as highly superior^ her appearance, sunny 
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disposition, willingness to help, and ingratiating manner all tend to 
m^c her one of the best-liked teachers on the staff. But test results 
for the second year in succession indicate that Miss Hall’s pupils 
are, in her subject, below the norm for the grade in achievement as 
compared with other high schools in the surrounding territory. 
You are certain that no selection of students has been made, and that 
Miss Hall’s pupils are a normal cross-section as far as previous 
training and intelligence are concerned. 

When you talk to Miss Hall about the test results, she unhesitat¬ 
ingly and surprisingly, to you, admits that she knows her work 
has been slipping during the past two years. Answering your query 
as to how this has come about, she teUs you that the town has made 
such demands upon her time that she has been unable to give the 
time to her class work that it deserves. “I’m a member of the 
Library Board; it meets twice a month. I’m heading one of the 
departments of the City Club. Not only does it meet twice a 
month but I’m responsible for the program. I belong to the Busi¬ 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. It meets every two weeks. 
As superintendent of the junior division of our Sunday school. I’m 
responsible for a good bit of organizing and other work. Because 
I have a big acquaintance you appointed me to handle the Red 
Cross subscription work for the dty teachers. The ones named are 
not half of the activities I’m in at that. Frankly, these are the prin¬ 
cipal reasons for my work slipping. I’ve been doing too many other 
things. But there’s no way out of it. I’ve done it so long that it is 
expected of me. In other words, if I don’t do these things now. 
I’ll be accused of neglecting my duties.” 

For the first time you notice that Miss Hall looks tired and worn. 
And as you consider the load she has been carrying, you fail to 
wonder why. Miss Flail is one of your teachers and the problem 
she has presented is one that to a certain extent presents itself to 
every chief administrative officer of a school system, whether the 
school be grade school, junior high, senior high, or college or uni¬ 
versity. 


dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. An old proverb states that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. How might the city superintendent or the principal of the high 
school, if he is administratively responsible, have prevented such a 
condition as confronts Miss Hall from existing? 

3. Theoretically is a principal justified in prohibiting teachers who 
carry heavy teaching loads &om participating in community activities? 
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3. One may not participate in the activitiea of an organization without 
accepting a reasonable amount of responsibility. Would you recom¬ 
mend that Miss Hall be prohibited from further participation in the 
activities she has named? 

4. In your opinion is a regulation regarding teacher participation in com¬ 
munity activities necessary? If necessary, is it desirable? 

5. The prime work of teachers is to teach children. Would you agree? 
Is Miss Hall violating this principle? 

6. Does Miss Hall have any actual responsibility to the community in the 
activities she names? That is, arc these activities part of her work 
as a public-school teacher? 

7. If you answer ''Yes'* to Qtiestion 6, is the principal under obligation, 
as one of his duties, to co-ordinate Miss Hall’s two jobs, serving the 
high school and serving that part of the community which does not 
attend high school? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PRINCIPAL’S PERSONAL RELATION¬ 
SHIP TO STUDENTS 

I, THE DESIRABILITY OF PERSONAL CONTACT 

It b unfortunate that the principal of the larger high school does 
not, commonly, know personally the boys and girls who are at the 
hub of his school’s existence. The physical size of the organization, 
the large number of personal units served, the complexity of the 
program which is being developed, the multitudinous details which 
fall to his lot, all prevent his knowing the young men and women 
in an intimate, personal way. 

Although the condition pictured above is to a great extent a char¬ 
acteristic of aU organizations which attain efficiency through putting 
large numbers of persons together, it should not, it would seem, be 
accepted without thought as a necessary evil. There are a few 
college presidents who know by name practically every student on 
the campus; there are a few business executives in charge of large 
concerns who have been able to make their personal influence felt 
directly by every employee; and there are a few high-school princi¬ 
pals, men in charge of large schools, who know the boys and girls 
in ways other than as white cards in a file. 

In their book, The Teacher and Secondary-School Administration,^ 
Carpenter and Rufi emphasize the fact that the teacher is a very 
real part of the administration of the high school. To this well- 
taken point might well be added another: relating the teacher, the 
pupil, the inanimate school, and the community to each other in 
such a way that all are mutually helpful is a desirable goal for the 
secondary-school principal. 

Because of the long-range nature of his work, the principal who 
teaches no classes is in serious danger of failing to serve his school 
in the most important particular, that of directly influencing the 
actions of boys and girls by his own personality and superior aca¬ 
demic and professional training. He is in danger of becoming the 
captain of a company of soldiers while the top-sergeant is the man 
who is the dominating personality in the lives of the enlisted men. 
The old army story illustrates the point; Sam, a Negro recruit from 

* W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, Ginn and Company, 1931. 
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the hill country of the South, made bold to speak to the man with 
the shiny leggings and the two neat silver bars on each shoulder. 
“What-alls the name they calls you by, mister?” 

“My rank? Why, Sam, I’m a captain.” 

“A captain? You know I’d a thought the guvenment would ’a’ 
made a fine lookin’ man like you a sergeant, Yas-s Sah!" 

Rarely, of course, does the principal face a problem of discipline 
in which he himself is an inomediate factor. The great majority of 
problems of this type come to him second-hand and are a result of 
pupil-teacher disagreement or of pupil-organization conflict. If the 
principal’s personal contact with students is to come only when there 
is a dispute for adjudication, he cannot hope to be the influence in 
his school which it is so highly desirable that he should be. Although 
many forces make the ideal difficult of attainment, the fact remains 
that it is highly desirable that the high-school principal should be 
the man in whom pupil-teacher-community relationships center. 
He should accept every opportunity for strengthening his personal 
contacts with these component parts. 

dUESTIOm AND PROBLEMS 

1. To what extent, if at all, do you agree with the premise that the prim 
cipal of the larger high school is becoming more and more an imper< 
sonal piece of machinery rather than a living, dominant personality 
in the lives of secondary-school pupils? 

3. If you s^ree in the main with the thought expressed above, can you 
suggest administrative principles which would help to correct the evil? 

3. In your opinion, is there any danger that the principal of the small 
high school (say one hundred and twenty-five pupils) will fail to make 
his personal infiuence felt? 

4. You are in a college class or a university class in school administration. 
How often have you ever talked to the president or the chancellor? 
Would it be desirable from your viewpoint for you to know him inti¬ 
mately? 

5« Select one sentence from the above problem discussion which you 
would say is the one which sums up the thought of the whole. 

2 . ERRORS OF JUDGMENT ARE MOST SERIOUS 

“Damnation! Is that the telephone? Who can be calling me 

at this time of night?" Principal Herndon of the Laconia High 

School rolled sleepily out of bed, hunting for his slippers in the dark 

as the phone jangled noisily again. 

“Hello! — Your boy isn’t home yet? — Two o’clock? Is it that 
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late? — None of the other boys is home either? Don’t worry, Mrs. 
Denman; I’ll see why they aren’t home as soon as I can. There 
hasn’t anything serious happened or we’d have heard before 
Good-bye; I’ll call you if everything isn’t all right. 

“What in the world do you suppose is wrong?” asked the worried 
principal of Mrs. Herndon, who had also been awakened by the 
telephone. “The football team isn’t home from Danton, yet, and 
the game should have been over by 10 at the latest. That was Mrs. 
Denman calling. I’m sorry I ever consented to night football.” 

The principal turned again to the telephone and hastily called the 
rooming place of the high-school football coach. Waiting a few 
minutes, he finally heard a sleepy acknowledgment of the call. “Is 
Mr. Sefton there? Find out, please, and if he is tell him to come to 
the phone.” 

Several minutes passed before he heard Mr. Sefron’s staccato 
“Hello.” 

“Mr. Sefton, this is Mr. Herndon. Mrs. Denman just called me 
to say that Ralph isn’t home from the game yet. Where do you 
suppose he can be? — In Danton? Did you give him permission to 
stay? You left the whole team there? They lost, 40 to o, and you 
told them before the game they’d walk home if they let a second-rate 
school like that beat them? Good Heavens!” Principal Herndon 
slammed the receiver on the hook. “He told the driver of the 
school bus to come home without the boys as he’d told them before 
the game they’d walk home if they let a second-rate team like Danton 
beat them. He’s got to go! He’s impossible!” 

Hurriedly Principal Herndon called the taxicab station at Danton, 
which was but thirty miles away, ordering it to collect as many of 
the Laconia team as could be located and to bring them to Laconia 
at once. He personally guaranteed the expense. Dressing hur¬ 
riedly, he got into his own car and hastened to Danton, where he 
succeeded finally in rounding up the boys who had not already 
gotten home either by cab or by calling their parents to come after 
them. 

Things were in an uproar the next day at the Laconia High School. 
The Board of Education had been in session most of the afternoon, 
part of the members saying that the coach should be released at 
once, others holding that he should be transferred from coaching to 
classroom work. To make matters worse, during the meeting a 
statement was presented which had been signed by every member 
of the football squad saying that the players would not “suit up” 
for the rest of the season if Mr. Sefton was not returned as coach. 

The story of the night before was a simple one. Laconia, a large 
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ViigVi school with excellent football material, had lost two games to 
much smaller schools, "Red” Sefton, coaching his first year out of 
the university, where he had been a star half-back, was desperate. 
Hot-tempered, fiery, lovable, brilliant, genial, temperamental, all 
were adjectives which fitted him. The team was playing Danton 
at Danton, under flood lights. In the dre.ssing-room before the game, 
the impetuous coach had told the team that if Danton, with less 
f-bfiTi half Laconia’s enrollment and with only thirty boys out for 
football, beat them they’d walk home. He was deadly serious at 
the time, and the boys knew it. The final score was Danton 40, 
Laconia 0. Furious at the miserable showing his boys had made, 
the irate coach had walked out to the school bus, had entered it, 
and had told the driver to “Get out of town.” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Put yourself in Principal Herndon’s place. What should you recom¬ 
mend to the Laconia Board of Education? 

3. In your opinion, is there any argument that can be offered in extenu¬ 
ation of Coach Sefton’s action? 

3. Granting that the coach should not have promised that the team would 
walk home if it lost, was he right in making good on his rash promise? 

4. What, in your opinion, is Coach Sefton’s greatest weakness? 

5. Does his action look to you like a matter of temper or of judgment? 
Which, under the conditions, would be the more serious? 

6. What action should the Board of Education and the principal take on 
the threatened strike of the football team? 

7. Coach Sefton admitted his error the next day, called himself a fool, 
and offered to resign at once. Should he have been allowed to do so? 
His ability and character were unquestionable; his personality thor¬ 
oughly likable. 

8. Clarify your thinking on this problem by writing a paragraph or two 
in which you set down the basic problems involved from Principal 
Herndon’s viewpoint. Consider; Mr. Sefton, the high school, the 
boys on the team, the parents, tbe high-school teachers, and the com¬ 
munity. 

3. THE EVER-PRESENT GRADUATION PROBLEM 

Members of the graduating class of the Clifton High School had 
known for several weeks that Ralph Banton was not going to graduate 
with the class. Carrying five subjects in his senior year, Ralph had 
defiberately wasted time in the fifth subject, failed to turn in his 
written work, and made very low marks in three of the “six-weeks” 
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final examinations in tiie subject, American History. Unquestion¬ 
ably, he did not earn passing marks. President of the student coun¬ 
cil, president of the senior class, a leader in every phase of school 
activity, Ralph Banton was easily the greatest promoter in school. 
Anything that seriously resembled hard work, he detested; but his 
ingratiating manner, his persistent cheerfulness, his pleasant person¬ 
ality along with an abundance of good looks, made him popular 
with every pupil in school as well as with instructors. His general 
average for the four years of work was fairly good, in fact, better 
tb fiTi a few others in the class who were not being held up for gradu¬ 
ation 

The day before the evening of the annual Commencement, Ralph’s 
father had called upon the principal of the high school and had 
insisted upon his calling a meeting of the Board of Education to con¬ 
sider Ralph’s case. Mr. Banton was at the head of the First National 
Bank of Clifton. The five-member Board of Education had dis¬ 
agreed, three members and the principal, voting rmofficially, agree¬ 
ing that Ralph’s fourteen units of academic credit and his half unit 
of physical training and one-half unit of glee club did not constitute 
fifteen units of academic credit. This was the requirement for grad¬ 
uation of the accrediting association to which Clifton High School 
belonged. The two members of the Board supporting Mr. Banton’s 
claim, on the ground that holding him would be unjust to Ralph, 
were known to be heavily indebted to Mr. Banton’s bank. After 
a heated session the meeting had degenerated into a free-for-all 
argument and had broken up without an official order. Mr. 
Banton had left the meeting stating that his boy was going to grad¬ 
uate with his class or “he’d know the reason why.” 

Knowing that Mr. Banton was inclined to talk loudly but that his 
better judgment usually prevsuled, Mr. Sessions, the high-school 
principal, had breathed a sigh of relief when the meeting had 
finally disbanded, and had gone about the preparations for the 
program for the next evening. The fact that the governor of the 
state was to give the address in no way lessened the principal’s 
feeling of responsibility. 

The appointed time came the next evening for the class to assemble. 
Meeting the class in the reading room of the library, Mr. Sessions 
was flabbergasted to see Ralph among the group, dedted out in a 
new suit, wearing a tea-rosebud in his buttonhole as did the other 
graduating boys, directing the preparations with all the noncha¬ 
lance he usually displayed. “It’s like Ralph to be running the 
show even if he can’t attend,” thought Mr. Sessions. 

Two minutes later a ddegation of the dass surrounded Mr. 
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SpswriTia and told him with every evidence of sincerity that if Ralph 
was not going to be graduated with the class none of them would 
go forward when the processional was played by the orchestra. 
The class numbered thirty-eight persons. Stunned, Mr. Sessions 
did not know what to do. 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In a few words state what you believe is the principle of administra¬ 
tion which Mr. Sessions has violated. 

Q. In Mr. Session’s place, facing the situation which confronted him, what 
would have been your action? Reconcile your answer to this question 
to the answer you have given to Question i, above. 

3. “The wise administrator senses difficulties that have a possibility of 
occurrence and provides for them.” How docs the quotation apply to 
Ralph Banton’s case? 

4. “I never leave an issue unsettled which has possibility of far-reaching 
consequences.” The quotation is from a school administrator who 
has had broad experience. If the quotation is taken as a principle of 
administration, can you point out definitely where Mr. Sessions vio¬ 
lated the principle? 

5. Ralph had fourteen units of academic work and a unit of music and 
physical training, which the Banton High School does not count toward 
graduation although they are required subjects. He has been used 
very much by his school in out-of-class activities, his debate coach 
pushing him forward until be had won all-state honors, the dramatics 
teacher using him repeatedly in school plays, and Mr. Sessions making 
of him a “handy man” in putting any of his pet projects across with 
the student body. To what extent, if at all, do these things alter the 
decision in Ralph’s case? 

6. Briefiy outline a policy which, had it been followed by Mr. Sessions, 
would have avoided any trouble over Ralph’s graduation. 

7. Taking the situation as it is, what must Mr. Sessions do in order to 
avoid serious trouble? In other words, offer a solution for the difficulty 
confironting the principal. 

4. THE PRINQIPAL AND THE SCHOOL’S MORALE 
A. CLASS PIQHT 

The morale of a school is expressed to a great extent in the relationship 
existing between the principal and the student body. Principal Allen read 
(he statement from the book in his hand a second time, apparentiiy 
trying to grasp all of its significance. 

“I can’t see how that can be true,” he mused. “It would be 
nearer the truth, wouldn’t it, to say that the morale of a school 
depends upon the relationship existing between dificient groups of 
students, or the students and the teachers? 
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“However, what I’m worried about now is not the morale of this 
school, but that someone will be seriously injured in this ‘class 
colors’ racket that seems to be pervading the entire school. I know 
that it’s small-town stuff, but when it gets started, it’s hard to stop. 

I noticed this morning that there was some sort of a bunch of ribbon 
tied to the stand pipe. That’s a hundred and twenty feet high. 
Some kid might fall from there and be killed and I’d never forgive 
myself. I’ve got to stop the foolishness today, but I don’t quite 
know how to do it. One of the alumni told me yesterday that this 
high school has had class scraps for twenty-five years. He seemed 
to feel that to stop the foolishness would be disturbing a priceless 
tradition. I must stop it, though; some of the girls are openly 
quarreling, and the janitor told me that Bill Bailey and Harold 
Sutton fought for ten minutes yesterday afternoon.” 

Mr. Allen put aside his book, got his overcoat and hat, and 
started home, considerably worried about the disturbing situation 
confronting him. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Principal Allen hesitates about putting a stop to a practice which ho 
knows is detrimental to the high school. Be specific in stating why he so 
hesitates. 

3. Read again the monologue presented above carefully. Having done 
this, describe as accurately as you can the position which you believe 
Mr. Allen holds in this school. 

3. Would you say that the morale of a school will necessarily be low, 
or perhaps poor, when a principal is not thoroughly the master of 
every school situation? Discuss. 

4. Although the question of intraschool class difSculty is not primarily 
the subject of this problem, there is still enough of the traditional carry¬ 
over of this relic of the past to cause serious inconvenience to secondary- 
school administrators. Be prepared to defend in class or to present 
in a written paragraph or two, if your instructor asks for it, the position 
you would hold in the matter of class disagreements. Consider: 
Stopping such affairs before they are well developed; allowing them to go 
on within bounds; planning activities which will take the place of the 
“class scrap”; uniting the school against a common foe through inter¬ 
school competition; developing school spirit through fostering class 
unity. 

B. “did you offer her some?” 

“Did you offer her some?” The principal of the high school 

grinned boyishly as he asked the sheepish sophomore before him 

the question. 
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"No, Mr. Brown, I didn’t. She seemed to think that my eating 
some of those little pieces of licorice in a study hall was such a 
terrible tViing that I just admitted that I’d been doing it, and came 
here to your office when she told me to report to you.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t be eating anything in study hall and you 
know it; but you just go back to the study hall, apologize to Miss 
Harris very courteously for not offering her some licorice, and see 
what she says. You may tell her that I said you were very rude 
for not offering others in your company some of what you were 
eating. Bad manners and selfishness are two things we can’t put 
up with, you know. Now get out of here and behave yourself.” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. From the viewpoint of school morale is Principal Brown building it 
up or tearing it down? 

9. Mr, Brown refused to make a serious affair out of a trifle. In so doing 
he takes occasion to rebuke a teacher, in a back-handed manner, 
for sending pupUs to the principal's office for minor offenses which 
the teacher should be handling herself. Is his method of h-mdling 
the affair sound from the viewpoint of maintaining good mental hygiene 
in his school? Is it sound from an administrative viewixunt? 

3. May a principal ever let a pupil know that he considers the action of 
a teacher has been unwise or even foolish? If the principal docs con¬ 
vey this impression, is he, in your opinion, doing anything to break 
down the professional standing of the teacher? 

5. A principal’s responsibility? 

Miss Newton was new to the San Marco school system. Coming 
from a small town, her conception of the sordidness and ugliness of 
a large city was what she knew from reading newspapers and stories 
in magazines. A week after school began, she unwittingly sent a 
high-school boy across the street to get a sandwich for her lunch, 
which she was unexpectedly required to take at the school, from a 
place which was on the "taboo” list for high-school students. The 
place had been raided repeatedly by the police as a cheap gambling 
house, and as a place which violated the liquor code by selling 
to minors. 

The boy, knowing there was a strict regulation against students 
entering tiie place, which ostensibly posed as a cafd, hurried across 
the street and ordered the sandwich for the teacher. While it was 
being prepared he took two or three nickels from his pocket and was 
busily playing one of the slot machines operating illegally in the 
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place when the restaurant was raided by the police and all of the 
occupants, including the high-school boy, were placed under arrest. 
The raid, carried out primarily for the purpose of cleaning up 
gambling games operating in back rooms and of picking up someone 
playing the slot machines, was incited by a daily paper of the 
yellow type in San Marco which posed as a protector of public morals. 

The high-school boy’s picture was spread over the front page of 
the paper, along with a story intimating that the dive was a com¬ 
mon hangout for high-school students. The high-school boy’s 
story of how he had been sent by the teacher to the place, without 
any explanation on his part that he had known the place was 
strictly forbidden by school authorities and that the teacher had 
not known she was making a mistake, was given front-page publicity. 

Digging into the “morgue,” the sensation-loving city editor had 
found a picture of Mr. Talbot, the high-school principal, and had 
placed it conspicuously under a headline, “Principal Denies 
Charges,” with an interview in which Mr. Talbot had said that the 
place was forbidden to school students and that it had been on the 
taboo list for more than two years. He further stated that students 
did not hang out there. Miss Newton in an interview stated that 
she had not known the place was not all that it was supposed to be, 
a well-ordered restaurant. She blamed no one but herself. 

As is always the case in such affairs, the school system was made 
the goat and critics were given a basis for attacking Mr. Talbot, 
the Board of Education, the teaching staff, and even the size of the 
tax levy for education purposes. 

QJUESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

I. Granting that Miss Newton is privileged to send a student from her 
study hall to a nearby restaurant to buy a sandwich for her lunch, 
hsu she committed any error in this case? 

9. Mr. Talbot as principal of the San Marco High School has apparently 
sinned grievously in two respects. Name them. 

3. Take the two ways in which Mr. Talbot has offended as stated by you 
in Opestion 9 above, and write the two principles of administration 
which, had they been adhered to striedy by Mr. Talbot, would have 
prevented the scandal pictured. 

4. Big city high schools commonly free problems created by the growth 
of cheap restaurants, candy kitchens, ice-cream parlors, and such stu¬ 
dent hangouts in the vicinity of the school. Write a paragraph or two 
in which you suggest a policy for the school in dealing with the problem. 
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6 . WHICH POSITION SHALL YOU TAKE? 

Martha Burke’s parents were wealthy and usually spent their 
winters in Florida or California. Mr. Burke, one of the largest tax¬ 
payers in the district, has always been a loyal supporter of the 
school and of your administration a.s principal. He is a level¬ 
headed, common-sense type of business man and is always open to 
any reasonable suggestions concerning the school, or his daughter’s 
work. 

One year, deciding that Martha’s school work should not be 
broken into as much as it has been in the past, Mr. Burke, at con¬ 
siderable sacrifice to his business interests, transferred his offices 
to Florida in the fall in order that Martha might have an unbroken 
year of schooling in the South. Her school work has always been 
weak, in your opinion. 

When Martha returned the next year, you, as principal of the 
high school, at once assign her to the grade indicated by the card 
from the secondary school in Florida. The card indicates that 
Martha has passed in all of her work but that she lias failed to do 
any work which was really of good quality. You assign her with 
some misgivings to the class indicated by the “transcript of work 
accomplished’’ which came from the South. 

Although Martha’s teachers and you hoped for tlie best, it is evi¬ 
dent in a week or two that Martha is not going to do satisfactory 
work at the advanced level. You tell Martha of your decision that 
she will need to do a part of the work over again. To your surprise 
the announcement is met with a storm of indignation not only 
from Martha but also from her father, Mr. Burke. He tells you 
that Martha did very fine work in the South, that she was never 
"nagged and bedeviled” as she has always been here, and in sup¬ 
port of his statement produces a letter from her principal speaking 
in the most glowing terms of her splendid disposition, her pleasing 
personality, and her excellent character. You hasten to tell Mr. 
Burke that no one had ever questioned Martha’s superiority in these 
valuable qualities. You point out, however, that nothing is said 
of her scholastic standing, and that the transcript from the secondary 
school which she has attended, an exclusive private school of some 
importance, indicates that her work was poor. 

As Mr. Burke leaves the office, you sense that he has lost some of 
his faith in the schools, which he has always heartily supported both 
financially and otherwise. You have tried to put yourself and the 
school in the right light, and while you feel that Mr. Burke sees the 
justice of your position, his keen disappointment is clouding his 
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usual good judgment. There can be no doubt that you have weak¬ 
ened your personal position with Mr. Burke. You realize that the 
schools of the city have through your action, sound though you 
believe it to be, suffered the loss of the enthusiastic support of a 
prominent citizen as die price of maintaining academic standards. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. You have upheld the school’s scholastic standards at the loss, appar¬ 
ently, of a staunch supporter of the schools. From an administrative 
viewpoint is your position sound? Discuss. 

2. Can you suggest a plan by which the school’s standards might have 
been upheld and Mr. Burke’s support retained also? 

3. Mr. Burke’s support is worth very much to the schools of the city. 
Many children profit directly from it, coming as it does from a wealthy 
individual whose influence is widely felt. Would the idea of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number” justify your forgetting about 
Martha’s weaknesses? 

4. To what extent, if at all, do you believe that Martha’s attendance at a 
select private school enters into this case? 

5. Try to sum up your thinking and reading on this case by expressing 
your position in a well-worded sentence beginning: "I should say that 
it is a fundamental principle of administration, etc.” 

7. PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS GOVERNING THE 
principal’s RELATIONSHIPS WITH PUPILS 

“... And friends,” Mr. Barton concluded his discussion of 
"Discipline from the Viewpoint of the High-School Principal” 
before the round table at the Council of Administration meeting, 
"I will conclude this discussion of what I believe is implied in the 
term, discipline, by offering you what I believe is a reasonably 
sound working definition; Discipline is that action or those actions on the 
part of the administrative authority or authorities which irifluence the conduct 
of pupils in such a manner that effective school work follows, and that habits 
of industry, co-operation, fairness, toleration, and self-direction tend to be 
developed. This, of course, implies that I would certainly include 
self-discipline in the general field of discipline.” 

Mr. Barton finished his short paper and a general discussion fol¬ 
lowed. The questions which were raised by members present 
followed the general trend of those presented below. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Mr. Barton was asked by a principal present at the meeting if he 
considered his definition of discipline inclusive enough to fit all cases 
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of infraction of rules which a principal meets. How would you have 
answered? 

3, *'Would you make a distinction between 'creative discipline* and the 
other kind?” Mr. Barton was asked. Is there a difference? Is there 
any discipline which is not creative? 

3, Mr. Barton’s definition implies that he believes all discipline must go 
over into habits. Do you agree? 

4, In the course of his talk, not all of which is given above, Mr, Barton 
stated that the group is neoer sacrificed for the individual. What are some 
of the implications in this as far as the work of the secondary-school 
principal is concerned? 

5, Would you make a distinction between discipline and punishment? 
If so, what? 


8. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING TEACHER-PUPIL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

As a Student of administration from the viewpoint of the high- 
school principal, your interest has been centered for some time on 
the general topic of the principal’s personal relationship to students 
and teachers. You have heard the words “morale,” “administra¬ 
tion,” "personal relationship,” and others used for years, no doubt 
with various meanings and connotations. Several problems have 
been presented in this chapter for your consideration. These have 
covered various aspects of the general problem. The aim has been, 
in all of the problems, to clarify your thinking. 

If there is to be clear thinking on any topic, certain fundamental 
guiding principles must be formulated. The method used in pre¬ 
ceding chapters, like that used in this chapter, has been to set up a 
scries of problems which if thought through carefully should lead 
to certain broad generalizations. It has been the intendon to 
embody the underlying principle or theory in the problem in such a 
manner that the careful student secs the theory in its full reladonship 
to the school situation in which it exists. While, of course, not all 
of the possible applications of any given theory can be illustrated by 
problems, enough examples arc given to help clarify the beginning 
administrator’s thinking on basic principles. 

Because of the method employed in presenting the theory, the 
subject matter of this book has been inductively developed. In the 
opinion of the writer, a text which leaves the reader up in the air 
as to what is sound practice fails to attain its greatest possible use¬ 
fulness. The writer has sought to avoid such a failure. On the 
other hand, an attempt hsis been made to lead the student to the 
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correct generalization or theory rather than to tell him what that 
theory is. To aid in doing this, the best general theory books in 
the field of secondary-school administration have been used con¬ 
stantly as bibliographical references. 

Below are listed a number of statements dealing with the general 
topic of the prindpal’s relationships with teachers and pupils. 
Part of the statements are basically sound and always apply; part of 
the statements have a large modicum of truth in them and occasion¬ 
ally apply; a few statements are unsound in principle and should 
never apply. List the statements in three columns, one headed 
“Always Applies”; the second, “Occasionally Applies”; and the 
third, “Never Applies.” 

I. The morale of a school is expressed to a great extent in the relation¬ 
ship existing between the principal and the teachers and student body. 

9. The principal sets the standard of discipline for the school by support¬ 
ing his teachers always publicly, as well as by his own personal disci¬ 
plinary practices. 

3. There is no substitute for quality in school work. 

4. A good principal occasionally sacrifices his personal standards of 
scholastic excellence in order that the school in general may not suffer. 

5. A wise administrator senses difficulties that are likely to appear and 
provides for them before the need arises. 

6. Do not court trouble. Leave issues unsettled which with a fair break 
of luck may never appear. Most troubles never happen. 

y. AH of a principal’s personal relationships with students must go over 
into the basic fundamentals of sound citizenship inside or outside a 
school situation. 

8. All discipline as far as the school is concerned must be creative. 

g. A principal docs well to act promptly in all disciplinary cases as delay 
implies weakness on his part. 

10. Instructional difficulties with teachers are less serious administrative 
problems than arc problems which grow out of weakness in develop¬ 
ing self-control in students. 

11. Because of the nature of his work, it is imperative that the principal 
remain in the background as the unseen head of the institution, leaving 
personal contact with students as the teacher’s privilege and pleasure. 

IS. Errors of judgment on the part of teachers are the most serious that 
confront the principal from an administrative standpoint. 

13. Efficient student organization renders unnecessary a dose personal 
relationship between the principal and his school. 

14. A quiet, orderly school is always a well-disciplined school. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ORGANIZING THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE 

I. DEFINING THE PROBLEM 

To SEOORE the proper division of authority, to co-ordinate the 
eflForts of the Board of Education toward a common end, and to 
develop a sound, businesslike working procedure are wor^y aims 
which every well-trained principal or superintendent recognizes as 
fundamental to sound organization. The wise principal recognizes 
also that although sound organization of the Board of Education is 
usually correlative with efficiency, there is nothing inherent in 
organization alone which guarantees this desirable end-result. The 
extent to which any organization functions is always, in the final 
analysis, measured by the degree of efficiency secured by the organ¬ 
ization in attaining the purpose for which it exists. In simpler 
language, “The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” Since the 
goal of all organization would seem to be the combining of individual 
effort toward a common purpose, it is logical to believe that the 
simplest organization of a board of education is the best, if it does 
the work required of it. Conversely, elaborate organization tends 
to make for inefficiency. 

If the principle suggested above is accepted, the soundness of the 
argument which insists that the chief school administrative officer 
thoroughly andyzi his needs and the needs of the situation before attempting 
to aid the Board in its organization would seem to be apparent. 
Too often there is an elaborate set-up for a very simple job. Again, 
there is a loosely planned, poorly co-ordinated, multiheaded group¬ 
ing inexpertly attempting to direct policy. That this policy 
fi’cquently has to do with the spending of thousands of dollars and 
with the well-being of thousands of boys and girls emphasizes the 
need for simplicity, for close co-ordination, and for responsibilities 
dearly defined. 

The prindpal recognizes early in his administrative life that he is 
directly concerned with two phases of management in his relations 
with his Board of Education. The first is in making the Board see 
plainly its work as a planning, determining, policy-making gro^; the 
second is to make it not only understand in prindple but also act 
upon the theory that the school administrator executes thkr plans, puis into 
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practke iMr determinations, and carrits out their policies. In thi3 chapter, 
the student -will be a^ed to consider primarily the first phase of 
management mentioned above, die work of the principal with the 
Board of Education in planning and determining policy. 

dUESTIOMS AND PROBLEMS 

t. From the discussion presented above, define organization as the term 
would be applied to a board of education. 

3. The opening words of this chapter state that the division of authority, 
the uniting of effort for a common purpose, and the development of 
a sound working procedure are basic to a sound organization. To 
what extent would you agree? May not an organization do good work 
although working inefficiently? 

3. Can you offer illustrations showing how the needs of one school Bitua< 
tion m^ht differ from another, thus affecting the type of organization 
which would be desirable for the Board of Education? 

3 . ESTABLISHINO PROPER RELATIONSHIPS 

During the week prior to the beginning of school in your Nebakana 
position described in CJhapter II, you found it necessary to call a 
brief meeting of the Board of Education. The Board, three in 
number, as is common in rural high schools, had met at the time 
suggested by you, had listened courteously and intelligently to your 
suggestions, and had without hesitation approved of them. At the 
time you had neglected to ask the time and place for regular meet¬ 
ings. Assuming that you would be notified later, you had gone 
about getting the school into operation. 

During the first week of the second month of school you look out of 
your office window one morning and notice that a man with a truck 
is dumping a large pile of sand in a low place in the yard im¬ 
mediately in front of the building. Judging by the number of 
similar piles scattered around the yard, this is not his first trip. To 
say that you are surprised would be to put it mildly. "Amazed” is 
the word which comes nearest to expressing your state of feeling as 
you note what is being done. First, you arc perturbed that your 
board of control has evidently gone ahead with major improvements 
without consulting you at all. Upon second thought you are sure 
that no good landscape architect would recommend putting un¬ 
mixed sand in such large quantities in the area in front of the com- 
k paratively new building, an area which under prevailing climatic 
■||)nditions should be either sodded or seeded to blue grass as is the 
l^painder of the school groxind. 
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At first you are tempted to go to the telephone and call up the 
president of the Board of Education and to tell him in simnlat»ri 
surprise that you believe someone under mistaken orders is piling 
s pnrl by truckloads in the school yard. After a minute’s hesitation 
you decide against this procedure and thoughtfully go back to your 
desk. “Evidently,” you say aloud to yourself, “my troubles aren’t 
to be wholly confined to giving first-dass training to boys and girls.” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I, You are faced with a problem which is a very real one and which in 
one form or another has come to many school administrators. In 
numerical order, set down the steps you shall take in handling your problem of 
makingyour Board of Education realty that their action is not in line with good 
practice. 

a. You resisted the impulse to pretend that you thought a mistake was 
being made by the truckman in dumping the sand in the school yard. 
Be prepared to discuss briefly the possible results, both good and 
bad, had you gone ahead with your first inclination. 

3. What are the implications in the quotation in the final paragraph 
above? 


3. HANDLING TRIVIAL COMPLAINTS 

“How do you keep the members of your Board of Education from 
listening to all of the fault-finders who run to them with all sorts of 
petty grievances?’ ’ The speaker is Harold Busby, a young principal, 
and he is asking the question of George Altman, who has the reputa¬ 
tion of being one of the most efliicient secondary-school principals in 
the Huron Valley League. 

“They are a nuisance, aren’t they? However, they really do not 
cause much trouble until the members of the Board of Education 
get to taking the complaints seriously £ind, what is worse, start to 
acting on the complaints without consulting the principal or the 
other members of the Board. I’ve spent several years in getting my 
Board to the place where they tell all comers that all complaints 
must be lodged with the Board at an official meeting, and that the 
complainant will be asked to appear before the Board and the 
principal of the high school as an sx officio member, at which time and 
place the complaint will be heard.” Altman stated the policy 
simply, nothing in his tone or manner indicating that such action on 
the part of a board member is not always easy to secure. 

“I’ve handled the problem this way,” put in George Baker, whose 
work as a superintendent of schools in a small city has given him 
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wide experience. “I had trouble for years with fault-finders going 
to some member of the Board of Education, usually some member 
that they know in a personal or a business way, and complaining of 
some trivial thing. That the accusation was usually without any 
foundation in truth had little to do with the member’s believing that 
there was friction at school. Frequently a member would express an 
opinion which would always be taken as official by the complainant. 
In a regular board meeting one evening when the chairman asked if 
there were any comments for the general good of the schools, I 
brought the question up. I was really surprised when every member 
of the Board expressed the opinion immediately that this was one of 
the most difficult phases of a board member’s work. That evening 
we dedded on a policy which we have held to ever since. I don’t 
know that our plan is as good as the one you have worked out, Alt¬ 
man, but it does work. Whenever a patron of the school comes to a 
board member with a complaint, he is at once invited to accompany 
the board member to the principal’s office, and there to get im¬ 
mediate action on the difficulty. If the aggrieved patron demurs, as 
he usually docs, the board member suggests that he call the principal 
over the phone and arrange for him to come at once, or as soon as 
possible, to the board member’s office. It works to perfection. You 
know the result; not once has a complaining patron had the nerve to 
back up his complaint officially in the presence of the principal.” 

“You know, both those plans sound good to me,” said Mr. Busby, 
who had raised the question. “I can see that such procedures as 
you men suggest will always convince the board member that most 
complaints are trifling, and possibly not based on fact. If the patron 
does back up his complaint, it probably is about something which 
should be straightened out at once. Better feeling all around is 
bound to result, isn’t it?” 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Look up the school law of your state governing the legal actions of a 
member of the Board of Education. From it, answer these questions: 
(a) Is a board member legally responsible for a decision he makes 
outside of a regular called meeting? ( 6 ) Is action taken by a board 
of education, when a legal quorum is not present, legally binding? 
(c) Under what conditions may a board of ^ucation act legally in a 
place of meeting other than that officially chosen by them? 

3, Whi(^ of the two plans suggested by Mr. Altman and Mr. Baker do 
you like the better? Be explicit in your reasons for your answer. 

3. Most complaints are dropped if the complaining party has to appear 
officially. Why is this tme? Does it argue for the unjustness of the 
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complaint? The desire not to go on record? The personal nature of 
the complaint? 

Mr. Busby intimates that most complaints that are made about the 
school are trifling. Are they? What principle would you set up for 
determining the difference between complaints that are trifling and 
those that are serious? State the principle in a well-phrased, clear 
sentence. 


4. A PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING 
BOARD RESPONSIBILITY 

“The members of my board of control say frankly that they know 
little of school affairs and that they have every confidence in my 
ability. During the twenty years I have served as the head of our 
small school system I have practically determined everything that 
shall be done for the good of the chfidren of the community. The 
Board left it to me to say when the new addition to the old builefing 
should be made, and have left the making of all rules and regulations 
Koveming the course of study, and the school in general, to me. 
One couldn’t want a better board than I have. They fully realize 
that the biggest function of a board is to make legal the actions of 
the professionally trained prindpal.” The speaker is a well-known 
and successful school administrator. He has stated what he be¬ 
lieves is a sound principle of secondary-school admimstration. 

dUESTIONS AJ^D PROBLEMS 

I. Write up and bring to class, with the view to reading what you have 
written (if asked for), your reaction to the position taken by the prin¬ 
cipal in the above situation. 

a It is commonly said that the big work of a board of education is detemim- 

' im in nature. To what extent is this function being delegated to the 
principal in the above stated problem? 

3. In the problem above, is tlie principal serving in an executive capacity? 
A determinative capacity? Neither? Both? 

4. Are there any dangers inherent in a situation like that pictareii above? 
That is, if the above practice were generally followed, what dangers, 
if any, are inherent in the plan? 

s. “They fuUy realize that the biggest function of a board is to make 
legal the actions of the professionally trained principal. Discuss 
the soundness of this statement as a general principle of school admin¬ 
istration. 

6. If you disagree with the above quotation, make a statement «jour 
own regarding the functions of a board which you are willmg to defend. 
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EFFICIENT service” IN TERMS 
OF TRANSPORTING PUPILS 

“I have a problem situation which has developed in the handlW 
of the pupils in our school while going to and from their homes in 
the school buses. Our high school uses four buses. The drivers all 
men of inducnce in our rural community, were selected by the 
Board of Education without a recommendation of any kind from my 
office. In fact, I doubt if the Board felt that I should have anything 
to do with the selection of the drivew. Although all of the present 
drivers were selected after I came on the job, the present system of 
transportation was in use before my lime. 

“Because I was new on the Job, I suppose, the rules and regulations 
pertaining to drivers, such as the routes to be driven, schedules to be 
followed, average speed to be maintained, regulations regarding 
sudden climatic changes, rules regarding traffic practices, etc., were 
determined by the Board of Education without consulting the 
principal in any manner. I have attended all official meetings and 
this matter has never come up 

‘ The particular trouble enters at the point where I am given the 
responsibility of laying down rules and regulations regarding the 
conduct of pupils while on the buses, when I do not have any author* 
ity over the men who are in charge of the pupils in the buses. 

^ Of course the trouble grows out of a conflict in authority. The 
drivers, I am convinced, wont to do the right thing, but since they 
feel no rmponsibility to the principal they practically set at naught 
the regffiations I make governing pupil conduct. When I protest 
mey tell me c^tly that they take orders only from the Board of 

ducation. I ve asked the Board to back me, but they tell me the 
matter been handled as it now is for the last fourteen years and 
they ve gotten along very weU. To be frank, the Board seems 
to impty that if I d mind my own business and let the bus drivers 
^onc there d be no dissatisfaction. One board member remarked 
to a busmess-imn fiiend of mine that I seemed to have the ambition 
nnW entire school program under my control, including not 
but also "B^^tfully belonged to me, the building proper, 

^un^t?® *<= ^Provement of the school 

Sat other duties 

Sie Education. How can I 

had™ ade statement of his problem which he 

secondarv-schont ^ professor who had been his instructor in 
ry dmi^trahon when he was doing work for his 
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Master’s degree. He is a well-trained, experienced administrator 
known for his pleasing personality and his level-headed common 
sense. Presuming that you are his college instructor friend, state specifically 
the advice you would give him in order to kelp in the solution of his problem. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Is the problem pictured above one of board of education organization? 
If you answer “Yes,” show how this is true. If you answer “No,” 
classify the problem as to the place in which you believe it right¬ 
fully falls. 

2. Is Principal Kaufman right in concluding that the entire control of 
the transportation units is a responsibility which must be centered 

- in the principal? Discuss. 

3. State clearly what you believe is the responsibility of this Board of 
Education as far as the transportation of pupils is concerned. Be 
detailed in your answer. 

4. Gan you show how the proper oi^anization of this Board of Education 
would tend to eliminate the conflict in responsibilities? 

6. TEACHER, OR BOARD MEMBER, WRONG? 

“Why, come in, Miss Dunstan. It isn’t often that you or any of 
the teachers favor us with a visit at our home. Let me take your 
wraps.” The speaker was Mrs. Danvers, wife of the treasurer of the 
Board of Education of the Nebakana schools. “You wanted to see 
Mr. Danvers on business? Well, now, I’m insultedj I flattered my¬ 
self you were making me a call,” said Mrs. Danvers genially. Miss 
Dunstan explained her mission to Mr. Danvers. Her home 
economics room needed some new curtains, and since her depart¬ 
ment had made some money selling Christmas candies and she had 
turned the money in to the general fund, she hoped that Mr. Dan¬ 
vers would approve of the small expenditure. 

“About how much will the material for the curtains cost. Miss 
Dunstan?” 

“I can’t be certain to a penny, Mr. Danvers, but I should say that 
my room won’t need more than eighteen yards of the material alto¬ 
gether. Some that I like very much is priced at twenty cents a yard. 
Let us say, including the thread, the bill won’t exceed four dollars.” 

“Go ahead and get the material. Miss Dunstan. The amount 
isn’t large and your department has made considerable money from 
time to time, which has always been turned in to the general fund. 
I’ll guarantee that it will be all right with the other members of the 
Board. They’ve been mighty well pleased with your department 
and with your work personally.” 
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Much grati&ed at the courtesy of Mr Danvers, whom she has 
known for many years, and at his ready agreement to her plana for 
making the ncccssary improvements in the appearance of the home 
e co n omics room, Miss Dunstan visited for some time with Mr. and 
Mrs. Danvers before leaving. 

Getting the material for the new curtains the next day, she im¬ 
mediately put her sewing class to work and had the new curtains in 
place by the end of the week. 

The poffltion as principal of the Nebakana Rural High School 
which you had assumed some ten weeks previously has, as a whole, 
been pleasant work. True you have had some trouble, hardly 
worth mentioning, with teachers going ahead and doing things 
without mentioning their needs to you. Again, several teachers had 
embarrassed you by talking too much and out of place. You had 
called Mr. Long, the coach, Miss Lundgren, who teaches music, Mr. 
Deering, Miss O’Brien, and Miss Dunstan into your office earlier in 
the year, and after a frank and cordial discussion of die problem 
they had whole-heartedly agreed that there was no intention on 
their parts of going over your head. The explanation offered was 
tiiat ^e teachers at Nebakana had always assumed practically ab¬ 
solute administrative authority for their respective departments. 
They willingly admitted that they had talked too much for the good 
of the school as a whole, and promised to be careful in the future. 
To their credit, you could say that they had made good on their 
promises. 

You enter Miss Dunstan’s room and are at once struck by its neat 
and attractive appearance. The draperies look new and you ask her 
if they arc. Without hesitation she tells you that they have been in 
place no more than twenty-four hours. Upon your query as to 
where the money had come from, she had replied, “Oh, Mr. 
Danvers approved the httle bill. They cost only four dollars, and 
our department has turned in nearly twenty dollars to the general 
fund already this year.” 

“Don’t you think the principal should have been consulted?” you 
query gently, trying to keep your disappointment out of your voice. 

“l^y — why — I hadn’t thought of asking you. I’m so sorry 
and — after I agreed to ask you, too!” Miss Dimstan is genuinely 
sincere, you are sure. 

"Well — never mind. It isn’t much to worry over. But you see, 
it does embarrass me as prindpal not to know when improvements 
have been made in the building. It is part of my business, you 
know.” 

You go back to your office and ponder deeply. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In a carefully written paragraph state the problem which faces you 
in this situation. 

а. This chapter of your text deals with organization of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation for efficient service. Be specific in stating how the above prob¬ 
lem is validly a part of the chapter. 

3. Is Miss Dunstan correct in believing that because her department has 
made some money she is entitled to spend that money as she sees fit 
after it has been turned into the general fund? 

4. From the viewpoint of handling activity funds is the practice of turn¬ 
ing money to the general fund handled by the Board of Education 
sound? Discuss. 

5. Is Mr. Danvers within his legal right as treasurer of the Board of 
Education when he authorizes Miss Dunstan to buy the draperies for 
her room and to charge the bill to the Board? 

б. In numerical order state the steps you would follow in handling this 
case. You must bear in mind that the affair cannot be dropped. Mr. 
Danvers is in error, as is Miss Dunstan. The latter has admitted her 
mistake. Gan you make M[r. Danvers admit his error? If so, how? 


7. BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 
A. PIDDLING 

The meeting of the Board of Education of the Otono Schools had 
been called for 7:30 p.m. in the office of the principal of the high 
school. The members are Mr Sears, a hardware merchant; Mr. 
Banner, a retired farmer; Doctor Smith, one of the village’s two 
resident physicians; Mr. Joincs, a local banker; and Mr. Dextry, 
who publishes the town’s weekly paper. 

Mr. Sears and Mr. Banner came in together a few minutes before 
the meeting time; Mr. Joines came in on the minute at 7:30; Mr. 
Dextry came at 7:40, announcing that he had seen Doctor Smith 
down town and that he would be a few minutes late. Mr. Sears, as 
chairman, announced that the group would not wait for Doctor 
Smith, as he was frequently detained. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Sears at 7:48. 

The first question to be considered dealt with the make of type¬ 
writers to be put into the newly organized commerce department. 
Representatives of four different makes had interviewed each mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Education. The discussion lasted for nearly an 
hour with but one make being eliminated at the end of that time. 
Upon motion it was finally agreed that the Board would allow the 
various representatives of the companies to present their wares to the 
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assembled board members on the next Thursday at Mr. Sean’s 
store. The time was set at three o’clock. The clerk of the Board 
was instructed to notify the representatives of the time and place for 
the demonstration. 

Mr. Joirves then raised the question as to the advisability of im. 
proving the athletic field. The success of the football team, pros¬ 
pects for next year, eligibility of players, the coach’s attitude, the 
cost of the propo^ improvements, All-America selections, the 
prospect of securing help from the high-school Alumni Association, 
and the results of the last Ro-se Bowl game were discussed at some 
length before Mr. Scars referred the matter to the committee on 
buildings and grounds. This committee agreed to make a report at 
the next regular meeting, scheduled two weeks later. 

At this time, the principal of the school, who had said nothing 
during the previous two-hour discussion, asked the chairman’s 
pcciniasioa to present a plan for rearranging the classroom plan to 
release a larger room for library purposes. He went into details and 
showed a drawing of just how the new arrangement would work, 
The members of the Board were all interested. This was especially 
true of Mr. Joines, who at one time had served on the Board of 
Regents of the State University and was considered an authority on 
all school affairs. Upon Mr. Joincs’s recommendation the prindpal 
was asked to make no changes until the Board had had time to go 
into the proposed changes. The changes, the principal pointed out, 
involved no expenditure and could be done by the janitors without 
any particularly large amount of effort. He further stated that he 
could have made the desired changes without notifying the Board, 
but felt he wanted their advice. At io:ao the meeting adjourned 
to meet two weeks later. 

Q.UESTIOM AJfD PROBLEMS 

An extreme example of the time-wasting, duty-confusing meeting of a 
board of education is pictured in the foregoing problem. You are to 
put yourself in the position of this principal, assuming that you are 
new on the job and that you are attending your second meeting of the 
Board of Education. Be specific in suggesting how you will: (a) arrange 
that meetings start on time, attend to official business, and adjourn 
on time, and (fc) make dear to this Board of Education the difference 
between the Board's administrative and policy-defining duties and the 
executive duties of the prindpal. 

B. EFFICIENT 

The Board of Control of the Dakotah Community High School is 
together for its official session. The Board numbers seven persons, all 
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of whom are present. The meeting is scheduled for 8 p.m. and is 
h Id in the board room of the quarter-miUion-dollar high-school 
building. It is now three minutes of the hour and the chairman, 

Bounce, is busily talking to Mr. Deater, the high-school prin- 
cinil. Mt. Deater attends all meetings of the Board but is not a 
T QPm’h er. Since board members on the Community High School 
Board serve for five years, the Board as a whole is an experienced 
one Several years ago this board had defined its functions and those 
of the high-school principal, and had put their definition into the 
official minutes of a meeting. This group operates without any 
standing committees, acting as a committee of the whole on all 
matters brought before it for attention either by the principal or by 
any member of the body. 

Mr. Boniface, the chairman, an elderly and successful lav^er, 
the meeting to order as the school chimes were striking eight. 
Following Roberts's Rules of Order strictly, and moving without hurry 
or confusion but with sureness and exactness, this board considered 
in the course of the evening: a recommendation by the prindpal fijr 
the purchase of a single piece of expensive laboratory equipment, 
which he was instructed to purchase; the principal’s recommenda¬ 
tion for a change in the salary schedule, which was placed under 
“unfinished business”; and the principal’s presentation of the pro¬ 
posed budget for the next year. The latter was discussed at some 
length, the chairman recognizing each speaker in turn. Because 
certain expenditures which were called for which had not appeared 
in previous budgets, the chairman appointed a committee of three 
to meet with the principal, and to consider the desirability^ of in¬ 
cluding his recommendations in the budget which by law m this 
state had to be submitted to a public hearing. Bills amounting to 
$76.40 were approved by the Board with but one question being 
asked. The member asking the question accepted the raplMaUon 
with a nod and voted "Aye” on the question of approval of the bill. 

Mr. Boniface adjourned the meeting at 9:28 after instmcting the 
clerk of the Board, the only paid member of the orgai^ation, to pre¬ 
pare copies of the proposed budget and of the minutes for eac 
member of the Board. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. This board was organized without any standing committees. Is this 
practice sound? State the arguments for an orgamzation without 
standing committees. Against such organization. 

a. Although not mentioned in the statement above, the personnel of the 
Board presented was as follows; Mr. Boniface, the lawyer-chairman, 
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Mh. Dewey, mother of four children, a leader in every movement which 
has as its goal social betterment; Mr. Anderson, a farmer of consider¬ 
able means and a public-spirited citizen; Mr. Bask, a railroad con¬ 
ductor who makes his home in Dakotah City; Mr, Finder, a young 
business man who has served on the City Council; Mr. Bunton, an 
elderly hotel-keeper who is a good roads booster; and Eric Swenson, a 
retired farmer whose only son is in medical school. 

(a) After reading the references at the close of this chapter, characterize 
this board as superior, average, or poor. (A) In general, what type would 
you say makes the best board of education members? 

3. Is there any action of the Board of Education pictured in the fore¬ 
going problem which you would say was unbusinesslike? Inefficient? 
Likely to cause any serious trouble? 

4. This board represents a wealthy district. Is there any reason why 
board members of a small district with little wealth should be unbusi¬ 
nesslike and dawdling in their meetings? 

8. ALLOaATINQ DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL AND 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

It is not only the young principal who has difficulty in educating 
his board of education to the point where duties that are definitely 
executive are delegated to him while administrative duties are held 
rigidly as board of education prerogatives, Probably the principal 
himself docs not know, frequently, whether a specific duty is execu¬ 
tive or administrative, that is, whether it belongs to the principal or 
to the Board of Education. Below are listed several duties directly 
concerned with school administration in a general way. Fart of 
these duties are distinctly executive and belong to the chief school 
oflaccr whether he is designated principal or superintendent. You 
are to place the duties w parallel columns. Head the one ^‘Principal’s 
Duties,” the ether “Board of Education Duties.” 

I. Planning the system of organization to be used in the schools- 
s. Approving the budget. 

3. Drawing up niles and regulations governing the school 

4. Conducting investigations and gathering data. 

5. Adopting rules and regulations. 

6. Selecting teachers and other school employees. 

7. Supervising and directing all school employees. 

8. Fixing the qualifications for teachers and other employees, 
g. Preparing the budget for the school 

10. Recording, accounting, and reporting for the school 
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11. contracts for buildings and grounds. 

12. Purchasing supplies and equipment. 

13 Passing finally upon the employment of teachers. 

14 Deciding upon the working procedure for all board of education 
meetings. 

15. MaVing the curriculum. 

16. Malting the program of daily work. 

17. Interviewing all applicants for teaching positions. 

18. Measuring the ends of instruction. 

19. Modifying the educational program in any way. 

20. Deciding upon the various utility phases of the buildings. 

21. Disciplining pupils who are causing serious disturbance. 

22. Selecting new books for the library. 

23. Recommending all supplies that are to be purchased. 

24. “Selling” the schools to the public. 

25. Sf‘i'‘t*^lng administrative officials of the school. 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

The foregoing problems and cases have brought together for your 
consideration several actual situations taken from the author’s experi¬ 
ence and from problems submitted to him by principals and superin¬ 
tendents. Clarify your own thinking on the question of "Organizing 
the Board for Efficient Service” by writing a paragraph or two in 
which you express your belief as to the best method of organizing the 
Board. Do not copy from any author. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A PROFESSIONAL 

adviser 

I. THE BOARD MEMBER’S POSITION 

The historv of the development of the American public school is 
the history of the growth and development of a democracy widun a 
democracy. As is pointed out by Cubberley the board for school 
control is the direct successor in point of authority of the old town 
or school district meeting at wliich people met and represented 
themselves. This was a pure democracy, since the people voted 
their own taxes, prepared their budgct8._ hired their teachcis, and 
transacted their business in a mass meeting. Later some of these 
onerous duties were delegated to committees, which in turn became 

standing committees. j . r 

The Board of Education of today is the direct descendant of 

these standing committees and of the old town and school meeting. 
Like the ancestry from which it originated, the board of school 
control today, regardless of the name applied to it, is always a group 
of laymen representing a larger group of nou-techmcally trained 
citizens. As citizens selected as the representauves of the people of 
a given community, the Board possesses no authority except m and 
when it represents the community officially. This is saying thm as 
an individual the board member has no more authority in school 
affairs than has the man who voted for lum for the position on 
the Board. To have authority as an individual the board member 
must have such authority given to him officially by the Board of 
which he is a member, and such authority is definitely limited 
by his instructions. Always and ever he is a layman representing 
the people of a community. That by his appointment or election 
nothing miraculous happens to him which makes for omniscience, 
infalEbility, or even understanding of professional matters is stating 
a rather satirical obviosity. _ 

Although every board is in the eyes of the law a continuous body, 
the personnel of the same board is always changing,^ M was stated 
earlier, a board of education is a democratic organization. It docs 
not necessarily represent property, position, education, training, 
prestige, good judgment, common sense, or even perfect sanity. 
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n the other it should be stated that in most instances a board 
Ifeducation commonly does represent property, position, education, 
coSnon sense, and sanity. This should not be taken to mean that 
ShTmen and women best fitted for the important place as school- 
Wd members are usuaUy found in the position. It would prob- 
ShW he nearer the truth to say that a board of education is a fair 
nriJiR section of any given community. Rarely does it represent the 
Sminds in the community. Only occasionally is the commumty s 
most ignorant man found representing the people in the manage- 

“^TheloreS^dbcussion is all prefatory to the thought which die 
writer would to make in this introduction: The board member 
is nrofcssionally untrained; only through experience as a board 
member docs he know significantly more of the schools than does 
the person who voted for him for the position on the Board. He « 
usuaUy an honest, willing, public-spinted atizen who has been 
entrusted with a position of great responsibility. 
forai his various duties effectively and intelhgently when he realize 
Is technically untrained, and that he must delegate 
lulhoW vested in him by law to the expert if the work to be ac¬ 
complished is of technical nature. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. To what extent, if at all, would you agree with the 

board of education commonly represents a cross-section of g 
community rather than the best in that community m training and 

intelligence? . 

2 Would it be advisable to select the Board of Education of a city system 
from a college or university school of education faculty were s 
persons available? Discuss. _ 

3. "The Board is always a group of laymen representing a I wger o 

non-technically trained citizens.” Is this ^ 

board of education be technically trained? Why? W^y not? 

A Have you in your experience met a citizen who after his election to the 
Board of Education assumed an attitude of knowle gc, P™ 
training, and even infalUbility regarding 

schools? If you answer "Yes” can you suggest how this has come 

about? . , . 

5. H. G. Wells is quoted as saying that civilization is a ® ““ 

^ education and catastrophe. If this figurative statement sbouH be 
accepted as having a basis of fact in it, what place would you say that 
the school-board member holds in staging the race? 
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a, “THE MOST IMPORTANT FUNCTION 
OF A BOARD-“ 

“And so, gentlemen, I am asking that you accept my resignation 
to become effective at the end of the school year in May, I would 
like to say that it has been a pleasure and a privilege to work with 
you for the good of the boys and girls of this community. I came 
here to you seven years ago. You didn't have any too much faith 
in me at the time,” Mr. Yates, the principal said smilingly, “but 
the years have taught me to respect you and your judgment and, 

I hope, have taught you to respect me, my training, my experience, 
and, may I say, my desire to do the best I am capable of doing. You 
have raised my salary three different times and, I feel, have at all 
times been reasonable and fair. During the last two years your 
work has been confined entirely to determining policy, planning 
for the school's good in a large way, safeguarding the interest of 
the boys and girls and of their parents, the taxpayers. I have 
tried to carry out your plans carefully and effectively. You have 
left executive affain to me and have willingly entrusted me with 
the spending of coiuidcrable sums of money lor equipment and for 
other supplies of a professional nature. I hope you will not be¬ 
lieve I am flattering you when I say, 'You arc a good board of 
education.’ ” 

Mr. Yates closed his resignation statement, in which he had told 
the Board of Education of his election to abetter and more influendal 
position at a larger salary than his present position warranted, with 
the words of the paragraph above. He was thoroughly sincere in 
his statement, which was entirely true to fact. 

“Well, gentlemen, I hardly know what to say,” said Mr. Bentley, 
chairman of the Board. “Of course, we hate to lose Mr. Yates, but 
in fairness to him I suppose we’ll have to accept his resignation. 
The chair will entertain a motion to accept his resignation, provided 
he’ll help us secure another principal who is as efficient as he has 
been.” There is a twinkle in Mr. Bentley’s eye as he makes the 
statement. 

“I’ll be glad to do all that I can to help you secure a good man 
as my successor. In fact, I should consider it a privilege. I know 
this school system like a book, and I hope you will pardon me for 
saying it, I believe I know the sort of man you need.” 

With the acceptance of Mr, Yates’s resignation duly made a 
matter of record, the conversation turned at once to securing his 
successor. 

‘What have we been paying you, Mr. Yates?” asked Mr. Harlan, 
the banker member of the Board. 
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"Four thousand dollars for a year of ten months," replied Mr. 
Yates. “However, gentlemen, I’d like to suggest that you pay my 
successor not less than a thousand dollars a year more, five thousand.” 

“Five thousand!” said Mr. Bentley in amazement. “Why, we 
started you in at about twenty-eight hundred." 

“That’s correct, and that was about what I was worth. I would 
suggest that this job now calls for a better man than I am in an 
educational way, rather than a poorer one. There is no reason 
why in losing your principal your school should step down rather 
than up in the quality of its work. This is a city of approximately 
fifteen thousand persons. The diflFerence between what I have 
been paid, four thousand dollars, and what I am proposing you 
pay, five thousand dollars, is but a thousand dollars a year. Divide 
this amount up among your citizenry and you have a per capita 
increase of approximately six cents. This would not be more than 
twenty-five cents a family in general. My living expenses here 
are about three thousand dollars a year. At five thousand dollars 
your new principal is actually making twice as much clear, if he 
spends in your city what I have spent, as he would make at the same 
salary I’ve been paid, four thousand dollars. As in everything else, 
gentlemen, you get in the education market about what you pay 
for. The school principal you can hire for five thousand dollars as 
opposed to the one you can hire for four thousand dollars is much 
more than a one-fifth better man. He actually clears about twice 
as much money — and you’ll come near to getting twice as good a 
man.” The principal concluded his argument without a word 
being said; in fact, all were too astonished to speak. 

“We have never thought of it in that way, Mr. Yates. We should 
tell you that we were thinking of forty-five hundred dollars for you 
next year, but to pay a new man more than we’ve paid for a tried 
and proven man looks ‘screwy’ to me, if you’ll pardon my rather 
crude way of expressing myself.” Mr. Harlan has always held to 
the idea that schoolmen were overpaid because many were avail¬ 
able at starvation figures. "I believe we should be able to get a 
man for about thirty-two hundred dollars and save the taxpayers 
some money.” 

“Gentlemen, as we’ve agreed so many times, the most important 
function of a board of education is the selection of its chief executive officer. 
I’m anxious that you secure a good one. I have no person in mind 
at thb time. As you thoroughly understand, I’ve no axe to grind. 
I suppose many principals would encourage you to secure the 
cheapest person you can find. That would tend to guarantee that 
in comparison my work would seem to be superlative, while if you 
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secure a man worth the salary I'm recommending, my work will 
possibly suffer in comparison. However, I hope you will consider 
my recommendadon seriously. I believe that the suggestion is 
within the realm of professional advice and that I am within m 
province as the retiring principal in offering it.” Mr. Yates's 
voice was emphatic, and apparently all of the members of the 
Board were impressed with his argument. 

The discussion for die remaining part of the meeting was general. 
A few bills were allowed and other routine matters were attended to 
before Mr. Bentley adjourned the meeting promptly at the closing 
time previously agreed upon by the Board and as set down in thek 
rules and regulations. 


QPESTIOJ^S AND PROBLEMS 


1. Is the proposal of Mr. Yates, which is suggested by Cubbcriey' in his 
Paifte School Administration, that instead of lowering the principal's 
salary upon changing officers it be raised, a consistent one? Discuss in 
class. 


a. Select from the foregoing discussion every item you can find which 
makes you believe that this is a good board of education. List your 
reasons numerically. 

3. ^ The most important function of a board of education is the selection of 
Its chiri cMcutive officer.” Is Mr. Yates correct? Should he have 
said. One of the important functions”? Discuss. 

4. In practice is Mr. Yates’s argument, that the difTcrcnce between a four- 
thouaand-dollar principal and a five-thoiuand-dollar man is more than 
twenty per cent, sound? Because the additional thousand dollars is 
practirally dear savings does this mean that the man secured would 
likely be twice as strong, as Mr. Yates suggests? 

5. Is thae any sound argument for paying a smaller salaiy to an incoming 
atoinistrative official than was paid to his predecessor? If so, present 


6. mat would you say to the action of a board of education that fires a 

another, paying him at the start a much 
arg s ary, this is ^nd necessary in order to secure a good man? 
Have you ever heard of this being done? 


3- AN administrative greed 

«A? conclude my remarks by saying that the principal 
BoJTTii/Z- teachers, his community, his 

iTJii the young persons in his school in evety way, I 

BostonTigng,' Houghton MJffiln Company, 
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WZu* the intellectual, the emotional, the spiritual, and the inspirational^ 
The quotation is from one of America’s educational leaders; a man 

who is not a theorist nor a visioria^. . 

Under the Administrative Creed” state in carefully 

hosen language your position as to the duties, responsibilities, and 
obligations of a principal. The arrangement should be attractive, 
the message vital, cheerful, and inspiring. Limit the number of 
words so that your message can be printed on the ordmary size 

Christmas card. 

qjuestions and problems 

t In your opinion, docs the quotation above make the duties of the 
principal m an educational leader and adviser too broadly inclusive? 

„ To what extent, if at ali, do you agree with the author when he states 
that there is a close connection between paragraph one above and 
paragraph two? In other words, are such messages to teachers, hoard 
members, and constituency desirable? 

Enumerate as many ways as you can in which the principal can be a 
^ leader for teachers, pupils, community, and board of control in matters 
“emotional, spiritual, and inspirational.” 

4. PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 
A. NOT WANTED 

"My board of control feels competent to make out the schod 
budget without the help or advice of either superintendent or princi¬ 
pal Not infrequently they purchase supplies without my advice 
I buying wildly, paying ton muoh, "f ^<*>3 

items we do not want or already possess in a usable form. 
how can they be told tactfully that they are w^ting 
money, and that although they are acting within their 
thev are definitely usurping a privilege which belongs to the school 
SiSstr“d not^o fhem? I say frankly that in our sm^ 
school the janitor and I can save the distnct three 
a vear if the Board of Education will entrust the buying of all fuel, 
Sel Ind equipment to us.” Tbe speaker « Harold ^on who 
haf served for several years as the executive “^cer of s^Uer ^ 
schools in Kansas. His statement was affirmed as generally_toe 
for smaller schools by the members of the class in school administra¬ 
tion to which he was speakmg. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Write a paragraph or two in which you suggest to ® 

Snique for miking his board of education see the error of Us ways. 
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Mr. &ton is an excellemiy trained schoolman and has built tm,« 
school, m spite of ilic ftct that he has never been able to 

B. ORATEFULLV ACCEPTED 

"I knew that a slick salesman for a w.ill.mao ronrfm » • 
to see each member of my board of control after I had told hinf 2 
I would not rerommend the purchase of his maps. Mv rei r! 
not recommending the purchase was entirely adequate- we possessed 
excellent maps, almost duplicates of the kind hc\an ed to sXs 
However, I didn't tell him that; I simply said we were not JntSesS 
I he would see the members of the Board 

Lnid •“" ''f'V that such was his privilege. bu?S 

hoped smcerely they would not listen to him. He went to see tVl 

membcto of the Board, individually. "e went to see die 

of Control had bought thincs for 

Is of ° I had protested marSit 

All of my eflforts to educate them had been in vain IfowevH T 

Sowd^Ll* told^h-''"^ righteous so J called up the president’of 
anA *1. iC ^ ^ toap salesman was coming to see him 

that ^ maps woe too^rT *^“6 maps. I emphasized 

we didn’t need them ^“Sh-pweed and m a minor key said that 
rid set o?mi?o?‘.f ^ ‘hough, that we had a 

sSrt - ^ - ‘o "lake a long story 

maps for 8n6s "°i!- ®o^rd of mine purchased the set of 

tL3 

Sr"SS l? 

venience Thev rnm. r thf building at their earliest con- 
ThTimrise thTt TI ^ already had. 

to my wa rning to the^r^**- *r P^*^ attention 

(ifldoTiWLerb?^"^? masterpiece 

ordered ti ml X T^ey hadn’t actually 
told the chaS B 1 ‘No.’ And I had 

makealongstoilhortlwl !? “i Well-to 

man his commission in order paid the sales- 

misrepresented a thing He ha<f vf difficulty. He hadn’t 
he had told them that ! had ml* truthful — in fact 

-ps-and he 
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“Right then I told them — in a laughing tone, it is true, but with 
all I could put into it as far as earnestness goes—that I hoped that 
from that date on they’d let me buy school supplies; that I was trained 
for it* that I knew definitely what we now had. I ended up by 
promising in no uncertain tones that I’d give the story to the papers 
if they ever bought anything else in academic equipment for the 
school without consulting me. 

“Today my advice is always asked but. I’m sorry to say, not al¬ 
ways heeded.’’ 

QIJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In your opinion is a principal justified in using such stringent measures 

' to a board of control see the necessity of consulting him before 
purchasing school equipment? 

a. There are more than eighteen thousand high schools in the United 

' States. It would not be putting the figure too high to say that in 
twenty per cent of them the professional advice of the principal is 
asked for nor heeded by the Board of Education, Can you 
suggest a solution for this problem that may be handled in a general 
broad manner rather than leaving the matter of educating the Board to 
each individual administrator? 


5. “not a principal for your school but a 

FOREMAN FOR YOUR PLANT’’ 

“Gentlemen, the accusations against Miss Berthoud may all be 
summed up in one word, overwork. The statement from Mrs. 
Staley says that Miss Berthoud is irritable and speaks sharply to her 
little girl; the statement which Mrs. Black gave you, hesitatingly 
you’ll admit, accuses Miss Berthoud of saying things on the spur of 
the moment which she does not mean. Mrs. Black also says that 
Miss Berthoud exercises poor judgment. Gossip tells you that Miss 
Berthoud has quarreled not infrequently with other teachers. May 
I ask you to remember that it takes two to make a quarrel? hCss 
Berthoud is irritable; she does speak overhastily; she does exercise 
poor judgment at times; and she docs have little tiffs with other 
teachers. May I emphasize a fact which has slipped your attention 
because no formal charges have been made? Every accusation made 
against Miss Berthoud fits without exception every teacher on the 

staff. . 

“At your regular meeting last spring, when you were considering 
the selection of teachers for this year, you decided in spite of my 
most sincere protest to reduce the high-school staff by two members. 
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That meant, with our small staff, no free periods for any teacher. 
It meant that for every period of an eight-period day a teacher 
must cither teach a class or conduct a large study hall. It means 
that on one day a week this already overworked teacher must stay 
during the luncheon period and be responsible for the entire 
building. You will remember that I pointed these things out to 
you before your action was taken — I refer to cutting down the 
number of teachers without reducing the size of the curricular 
offering. AU of our out-of-class activity work is added to this al¬ 
ready heavy load. This activity I have lightened as much as is 
consistent with our established policy. Again I say to you, gentle¬ 
men, you have a worn-out, overworked, irritable, physically unfit, 
and mentally tired feculty. 

“I am inclined to believe that you do not need a principal for 
your high school. He is supposed to be — in theory at least — a 
professional adviser and an educational leader not only for his 
school but for the community and for the Board of Education. 
You have not allowed me ever to be that. What you need, under 
the present method of handling things, is not a principal for your 
school but a foreman for your plant. Since I am sure that I can 
never be that, I take this occasion to tender you my resignation to 
become effective at the end of the school year, which is but a month 
away. I believe that every teacher in the high-school group is 
tendering her resignation also. We resign not because we do not 
like this town or the people but because we cannot tolerate your 
slave-driver tactics.” 

The principal of the Banco High School finished his statement 
and sat back in his chair, his face white and drawn with feeling, his 
fingers denched, and his eyes stormy. 

A few minutes later the Board of Education adjourned its monthly 
meeting without having accepted Mr, Haywood’s resignation. 
Hard-headed, stubborn, and insistent as the Board was indined to 
be, Mr. Haywood had talked to them finally in language which 
they thoroughly understood. Always before he had been the 
quiet, polished, restrained gentleman. There could be little doubt 
that he meant every word he said, and from experience the Board 
knew that his statement about the teachers’ resigning was based on 
a thorough knowledge of the situation. 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. The title of this chapter, “The Principal as a Professional Adviser,” 
implies that the principal should be a professional adviser; that he must 
know his duties as an adviser; and, to a certain extent, that the Board of 
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Education expects him to be such an adviser. What remedy other than 
resignation you suggest for the principal who finds hiTn!iP.1f in the 
position of being merely a figurehead in matters pertaining to his school 
which are distinctly professional in nature? 

S. In a paragraph or two present the argument you would make to a 
board of control which tells you as principal that office help work eight 
hours a day; that clerks in a store work eight hours a day; and that they 
themselves work as high as sixteen hours a day at their tasks. The 
Board uses this as an argument for teachers in high school teaching 
every period of the day they are not conducting a study hall. 

3. Is Mr. Haywood, the principal who is speaking in the foregoing 
monologue, justified in his conclusion that overwork makes for in¬ 
efficiency? Discuss. 

4. There is a possibility that this Board of Control is not going to accept Mr. 
Haywood’s resignation. State specifically in numerical order the 
conditions he should set down before he withdraws his resignation and 
agrees to serve as principal for another year. 

5. What is the implication in the statement, “What you need, under the 
present method of handling things, is not a principal for your school but a 
foreman for your plant.” How would the duties of the two positions 
differ? Be specific. 

6. A BOARD RECOGNIZES THE PRINCIPAL 
AS AN ADVISER 

The unusually well-educated, public-spirited Board of Education 
of the Rural High School at Watango was in its monthly meeting 
at the principal’s office at the high school. Mr. Daly, the chairman 
of the Board, is speaking: “Since we have come now to the pre¬ 
senting of new business, I ask your pennission to present a matter 
which has been brought to me repeatedly in some form or other. 
Doubtless each of you has had the question put before him also. 
I refer to the proposition of the district assuming the responsibility 
for transporting pupils.” Mr. Daly opened the matter for discus¬ 
sion, and various attitudes and positions on the proposition made 
themselves apparent at once in the five-person board. The argu¬ 
ment was tending to become heated and to degenerate into a free- 
for-all verbal struggle when the president turned to the principal 
of the bigb school, who up to this point had said nothing. 

“Mr. Dauner, what is your position in this matter of transporta¬ 
tion of pupils? You know more about these matters than we do, 
and we’d be glad to have your reaction to the question.” 

Without hesitation, Mr. Dauner went to his desk and took from it 
several sheets of paper; some of these were statistical in nature, the 
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remainder graphs and charts, ‘*I understood that this matter was 
to come up for consideration sooner or later, gentlemen, and for that 
reason I have brought together for your consideration these data on 
the subject of transportation.” He then proceeded to pass to each 
member of the Board a summary of the way this question had been 
handled in fifty selected cities of the state whose school situation 
approximated that of the Watango district. 

“The figures before you show what other schools similar to ours 
are doing in this matter. This does not mean that we should or 
should not fall into line on the transportation question. It does, 
however, indicate common practice. 

“The second sheet which I am passing around indicates what 
manufacturers of school transportation units estimate transportation 
will cost us a year. It is well to bear in mind that these companies 
are interested in selling transportation units and are, of course, not 
disinterested parties. 

"This chart indicates the average length of haul, the median haul, 
and the longest distance any student would need to be a passenger in 
getting to and from school. 

"In this chart here,” he continued, as he fastened it to the wall for 
inspection, “I have tried to show the road condition for each of the 
possible routes the buses would travel. I have taken my car and 
have driven these roads recently, about two hundred miles alto¬ 
gether, and believe I am quite accurate in my estimates of condi¬ 
tions. 

"Here, I have compared the costs of schooling in Watango with 
other communities of similar size and tax valuation, and to some 
extent these figures indicate the ability of our district to take on this 
greater obligation. I’ll be glad to answer any questions I can about 
any of these charts. And I’ll be glad to do all I can to aid in 
assembling any other data which you feel are necessary in order for 
us to make a logical, reasonable, and fair decision. Eventually the 
question must come to a vote, and I feel we cannot be too well in¬ 
formed.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Daly adjourned tlie meeting after setting 
a time for a special session to consider the question, and the board 
members left the room. A listener might have heard Mr. Daly say¬ 
ing to Mr. Bacon, the derk of the Board, “What would we do with¬ 
out that man? There we were talking our heads off and going no 
place, and he steps in and puts the figures before us so that we can 
now make a decision which we won’t need to be ashamed of later 
on.” 

“Right you are,” agreed Mr. Bacon. “And he had prepared all 
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that stuff without our even mentioning it to him. That man knows 
more about this school district than all the rest of us put together." 

“Amen! I say to that/’ said Mr. Daley, as he bade Mr. Bacon 
good mght. 


QJJESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

1. “A is not enough that the principal be recognvoed as the technical adviser of the 
Board of Control; it is irr^ieratm that the Board recogniie this fact and that it 
have faith in his recommeridations*' To what extent would you say that this 
injunction is heeded by the Watango Board? 

2. David Starr Jordan, when pr^ident of Stanford University, said not 
infrequently, “The world gets out of the way for the man who knows 
where he is going,” In a paragraph or two can you draw an analogy 
between this statement and the position of the principal who would 
lead his school, hL community, and his board of education in all 
educational matters? 

3. To what would you attribute Mr. Dauner’s success in making his board 
of education recognize his leadership? 

4. Can you show how a weaker principal might have lost the respect of his 
board of education in the foregoing situation rather than strengthened 
his position? 

5. “The educated man reserves his judgment until the evidence is all in.” 
Can you show how Mr. Dauner’s handling of this problem has helped to 
build this reservation of judgment in his board of education? 

7, ANALYZING THE DUTIES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

In his position, as a technical adviser to the Board of Education, 
the principal frequently finds himself confronted with puzzling and 
con&sing, if not actually embarrassing, situations. He can be a 
professional adviser only when his board of education asks for his 
advice or when, unasked, he thrusts his advice upon the Board. 
The Board — which is not infrequently uneducated in respect to its 
duties, obligations, responsibilities, and prerogatives — commonly 
offends most seriously by ignoring partially or wholly the one person 
who is best fitted to advise it wisely, the principal of the school. 

If he is to serve this type of a board of education at all effectively, it 
follows that the principal must first convince the Board of his 
possible usefulness. This period of schooling is made the more 
difficult because all too frequently the training must be carried out 
without allowing the Board itsdf to become cognizant of the fact 
that it is being educated. 
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In not a few instances the principal finds himself in difficulty 
largely because he has never taken the time to think through in a 
consistent manner the part which, he should play and the position 
which bis board should assume in each situation as it develops. 
A number of items are listed below which are representative of the 
varying activities confronting the persons in control of a school, 
whether board of education or principal. You are to proceed as 
follows: In a column at the left, under the heading “Activity,” list the 
items here presented. Leave a triple space between the items. In 
another column paralleling the activity column, place the heading 
“What the Board Should Do.” In a third column paralleling the 
first two, place the heading "What the Principal Does.” Your 
problem is to state specifically in columns a and 3 the proper action 
which should be taken by the Board of Education and the principal 
on each of the suggested activities. 

The budget Changes in the curriculum 


Planning for purchasing additional 
land for the school 

Selecting new textbooks 
Buying new laboratory equipment 
Making the survey 
Disciplining students 


Planning teachers' meetings 
Hiring help for the principal's office 
Providing for a school survey 
Giving standardized tests 

Dealing with a taxpayers’ grievance 
committee 


Adding a time clock to the school's 
equipment 

Purchasing coal 


Employing an English teacher 

Buying a four-dollar stapler for the 
principal’s office 


Preparing and arranging an all- 
high-school exhibit 


A very serious oflense by a pupil 
who is an habitual offender 


Representing the school at a county 
board of education meeting 

Rearranging room schedules and 
plans that classes may meet in 
rooms other than those habitually 
used 


Dismissing an inefficient janitor 

Scheduling out-of-class activities for 
the year 


QJJESTWNS AfiTD PROBLEMS 

I. Go through the list of activities carefully and select the ones in which the 
principal without question serves specifically and wholly in an adoisony 
capacity. 

a. Select the items from the above list in which the principal’s activity is 
entirely exteutwe. 
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3. Select the items in the above list in which the Board of action 

is entirely determinative. 

4 * Select the items in the above list m which the principal may confer with 
the Board of Education but in which the authority lies entirely with him 

8. THE ANNUAL REPORT AS AN ADVISORY MEDIUM 

To dose a chapter dealing with the work of the principal as an 
adviser of the Board of Education, and through it the people, without 
mentioning the annual report would be to omit the most im¬ 
portant single medium of information. It is an instrument of in¬ 
formation, of desirable publidty, and a means of convindng the 
Board of Education that the prindpal or superintendent knows more 
about the schools than any other one person. Recent years have 
seen marked changes in the reports made by school executives to 
boards of education and to the school’s constituency. Instead of 
bdng entirdy a matter of record, as reports of the past two decades 
have tended to be, the more recent report is the school’s best official 
medium of information, appraisal, and advice. 

All too often, the report in the past has been just pages of statistical 
data, not too carefiiUy organized, unpleasingly presented, un¬ 
attractively mimeographed or printed, unbound or poorly bound, 
lacking in graphical illustration and pictorial presentation, an un¬ 
readable, unattractive, formidable-looking document serving no 
specific purpose. Today, the situation is changed. Executives are 
beginning to recognize the opportunity which is theirs. Using many 
illustrations, excellent paper, splendid arrangement, attractive 
covers, the best of printing, photography, and art work, the princi¬ 
pal’s report is frequently a beautifiilly expressed message from the 
people’s chosen educational leader to the people and their rep¬ 
resentatives, the Board of Education. Instead of being a bulky 
and ponderous three or four hundred pages, the modern report for 
the large city seldom contains more than a hundred and fifty pages. 
The writer has before him good reports from small secondary schools 
that have but twenty pages. 

The school plant, child accounting, school finance, instruction, 
progress during the year, educational policy, and a general summary 
are divisions found in most reports. The basis of the report is always 
functional. While in each part of the report the principal is inform¬ 
ing and advising his board of education, it is in the l^t two named 
subdivisions (educational policy and summarizing) that he leads 
and directs to best advantage. The general summary and survey — 
which should appear at the beginning of the report — satisfy the 
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reader who is only superficially interested. He is willing to believe 
that the report is complete, accurate, and thorough if these pages 
satisfy him. Although no figures are available as to the extent that 
any given report is read, the statement that only a small number of 
any given report are read in detail will probably go unchallenged. 

It is in that portion of the report dealing with the statement of 
educational policy that the principal should make the most of the 
opportunity which is his to lead, to direct, to inform, to appraise, and 
finally to advise his board of education and the parents of the boys 
and girls who make up his school. 

To summarize, the principal who would be an educational leader 
of bis board of education and of his community prepares his report 
with care. He edits it carefully, eliminating everything which is not 
directly pertinent. He arranges for abundant and attractive illus¬ 
tration. He simplifies his statistical treatment of data to the point 
that the untrain^ reader understands thoroughly what the figures 
mean. He gets his report out early so that it chronicles a year 
recently concluded rather than the ancient history of his school. 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In numerical order state as many arguments as you can for the principal 
getting his report out eariy. 

a. State as many functions as you can of the present-day annual report. 

3. Secure a recent report of the superintendent of schools of one of our 
large cities (Chicago, New York, Detroit, San Francisco, St. Louis) 
from your college library and determine what percentage of the total is 
given to pictures. Do the same for a report from the same city for 
twenty years ago. Compare the two reports as to size, make-up, con¬ 
tent, etc. 

4. In your opinion is it possible to get out an attractive, readable report 
without spending more money on it than the average board of educa¬ 
tion is willing to allow? Discuss. 

5. Several discussions and problems as well as a carefully selected bibliog¬ 
raphy have been offered for your consideration as you have studied this 
chapter. Clarify your thinking as to the place the principal of the high 
school (where there is no one ranking him) should hold as an adviser of 
his board of education by writing a short paper on the subject. Type 
this paper and prepare it with care for your instmetor’s approval. Do 
not quote at any length from any author. 
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BUDGETING, RECORDING, AND REPORTING 

I. THE principal’s OBUOATION 

In most of the case situations presented in the foregoing pages, the 
work of the secondary-school principal is separate and distinct from 
that of the city superintendent of schools. The duties of the latter 
are wider in scope, more general in nature, covering in some 
instances every level of the public schools from kindergarten through 
the junior college. The duties and obligations of the principal are 
usually confined to one building. Because of this narrowing of his 
sphere of influence, his duties are frequently more specialized, his 
contacts with teachers and pupils more personal, and his opportuni¬ 
ties for distributing responsibilities considerably fewer than are those 
of the city superintendent. 

As the work of the secondary-school principal has developed in 
this country it has tended to fall into one of two administrative 
categories. Either the secondary school is an integral part of the 
city school system, the whole being headed by a city superintendent 
of schools, or the high school is a<Wnistratively a separate school, the 
principal being the chief administrative officer. The source of tlie 
financial support which maintains the school is the determining 
factor. The rural high school, the community high school, and the 
county high school are commonly independent school districts, and 
the principal of the high school is the chief executive officer of the 
Boards of Education of these school districts, districts which exist for 
the sole purpose of maintaining a secondary school. 

In the matter of budgeting, apportioning funds, and keeping 
financial records, the situation of course varies according to the type 
of high school. When the high school is an integral part of a city 
school system, the budget for the high school is but one part of the 
general budget presented to the Board of Education by the city 
superintendent. When, however, the high school is an independent 
unit, the budget is prepared by the principal with the help of his 
assistants and is presented by him to the Board of Education. 
Usually the principal of the high school makes recommendations and 
a tentative budget for the use of the city school superintendent in the 
school system where the high school represents the upper school level 
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of the general system, the principal’s recommendations being incor¬ 
porated in the more inclusive report of the city superintendent In 
either case the principal does not escape the responsibility of account¬ 
ing for the expenditure of every dollar that goes into secondary 
education. That he shares the responsibility with the city superin¬ 
tendent of schools in some instances does not lessen the responsi¬ 
bility. 


QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Write a paragraph or two in which you set down in numerical order all 
of the reasons you can suggest why the principal of the hi'eti ar^nnl 
should have an active part in making the budget for the high school. 
List your points numerically. 

2. While accurate figures are not available, it is quite probable that 
secondary education in the United States is costing nearly a billion 
dollars a year. The cost of buildings and grounds used for high-school 
purposes only exceeds two billions of dollars. To what extent, if at all, 
would you say that the foregoing indicates that secondary education is a 
luxury and should be paid for by the patron rather than the public? 

3. When, if ever, in your opinion, is a principal giving too much thought to 
school finances? 


2. AN INFORMAL PANEL DISQUSSION 
ON BUDGET-MAKING 

“As chairman of the panel group which is to present to the 
principals’ organization a discussion on the problem of budget¬ 
making in secondary schools, I shall first introduce the members of 
the panel. On my extreme right is Principal W. R, Tangent of the 
Itona High School. Mr. Tangent has been principal at Itona for the 
last eleven years. Need I say more? Next to him and on my im¬ 
mediate right is our good friend George Mercer of the Iroquois 
school system. Mr. Mercer has been principal of the Iroquois High 
School since last May, a year ago. Previous to coming to the 
Iroquois system he was principal at Mayville for several years. 
Your general chairman has introduced me, and I believe no other 
introduction is needed. I am, as he has said, the superintendent of 
schools at Dexter. On my left is George Drury, the principal of our 
Horace Mann High School, and next to him at the extreme left is 
Principal O’Donnell of Kimeo County High School. O’Don¬ 
nell is well known to most of you, as he has been president of the 
Principals’ Association for some time. 

“As I have mentioned, the topic under discussion today is that of 
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budget-making in secondary schools. The mimeographed sheets 
which have been distributed to you carry the general theme of the 
discussion and suggest some of the questions which will likely come 
up for discussion. With this as an introduction, I now declare the 
panel open.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Bailey; I believe we should have an understand¬ 
ing of some of the terms diat are used in the mimeographed material 
which has been handed out. May I say that the word ‘budget’ 
should be defined?” 

“Certainly, Mr. O’Donnell, any of us will be glad to enlighten 
you on the topic,” said the chairman with a smile. “Mr. Tangent, 
will you please tell Mr. O’Donnell what a budget is?” 

“I’m delighted to help Mr. O’Donnell,” said Mr. Tangent, with a 
satirical bow to that gentleman, “A school budget is a financial 
statement of the estimated revenues and expenditures of a school or a 
school system for a given period of time. I might enlarge on the 
definition, but I believe that will suffice to clarify our thinking on the 
subject.” 

“I’ll accept Mr. Tangent’s aid in the cheerful spirit in which it is 
offered, though I suspect that he has only a hazy idea of what he is 
talking about,” countered Mr. O’Donndl. “May I start the ball 
rolling by saying that I believe altogether too much attention is being 
given to m^ng our high-school principals into financial experts 
rather than educational leaders. Courses in economics, in book¬ 
keeping, in statistics, in budgeting, in child accounting, and what 
have you are all a part and parcel today of a principal’s training. 
Not at all necessary, I’d say. I’ve been making budgets for sever^ 
years, and there isn’t anything to it as far as I can see. All you need 
to do is to take the old budget firom the previous year and start in and 
rework it where it needs it. The big idea is to doctor it up. ‘In¬ 
structional service’ will run from 70 to 80 per cent in most cases, 
‘maintenance’ about 3 per cent, ‘overhead’ about 3 per cent, ‘fixed 
charges’ about i or 2 per cent, and ‘auxiliary agencies’ from i to 2 
per cent.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. O’Donnell,” interrupted Mr. Mercer; “did I 
understand you to say that you doctor up your old budget from 
year to year? I’ve never done that; in fact I’ve always felt that it 
was a slipshod way of working. I start in by surveying my needs for 
the year — knowing definitely what I’m going to have to spend 
money for. I look over all needed improvements, consider costs 
and relative values. As much as I can I try to decide whether I’m 
justified in spending the money,” 

“If you’ll pardon me, Mr. Mercer,” said Principal Drury, “I don’t 
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believe you’ve really understood Mr. O’Donnell. What he means, 
I’m sure, is that one can work best from an old budget. That is a 
good starting point. I do that 2ilso.” 

“Thank you, friend Drury, for your intended aid; but I’ll stick to 
my guns. The best way to make a budget is to work from an old 
one. Items are of practically equal importance, though of 
course, are larger items than othera.” 

“May I have a word there, Mr. Chairman?” The speaker is Mr. 
Tangent. “I disagree heartily with Mr. O’Donnell. First, I’d say 
that doctoring an old budget may seem to save time at first but that 
eventually it is wasteful of time. Anything is wasteful of timp that is 
inefficient. Second, I’d say that doctoring an old budget tpnHq to 
perpetuate errors. Third, I’d disagree with Mr. O’Donnell in that, 
from a principal’s point of view, some items in the budget are vastly 
more important than others. The ‘cost of instruction’ in my 
opinion ranks first in importance. The ‘auxiliary school agencies’ 
item, from the principal’s viewpoint, ranks second. I say this be¬ 
cause this heading includes items concerning the library, health 
work, the recreation program, etc. ‘Capital outlay,’ from the 
principal’s point of view, is relatively ummportant. The buying of 
new land, the erection of new buildings, the purchase of transporta¬ 
tion equipment, special taxes, and building repairs of a permanent 
nature, I’d say are primarily problems of first importance to my 
board of education, of secondary importance to me.” Mr. Tangent 
closed his comments as the chairman turned to recognize Mr. 
Mercer, who had addressed the chair, 

“Since at least three-fomths of the total school expenditure is 
under the first item Mr. Tangent names, ‘the cost of instruction,’ he is 
right in placing it first. I wouldn’t agree, however, that any items 
in the budget are of minor importance to the principal.” 

“If you please, gentlemen, I’d like to ask you a few questions in 
order to unify our thinking a bit more than we’ve been doing, if that 
is possible,” said the panel director, Mr. Bailey. 

“Mr. O’Donnell, what would you say to this statement: The 
budget is always a good expression of the principal's educational philosop/yV' 

“Naturally, considering what I’ve said, I don’t entirely agree. 
That statement, if true, would imply that the items in a budget are 
not of equal importance. I believe they are. I’d say that while the 
budget may be a means of expressing his educational philosophy to 
some extent, there are many other means far more direct and, to me, 
more definite.” 

“Mr. Drury, what’s your reaction to my question?” 

“I’d say the budget, if carefully made, always reflects a prindpal’s 
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educational philosophy. Here he has a chance to emphasize in a 
direct, dollars-and-cents way what he considers important. Here, 
he cuts to the minimum items he deems less essential.” 

“Complete disagreement, eh? Our audience will decide for 
itself.” 

"Another question. Mr. Tangent, what is your reaction to this 
statement; A good budget represents a constructive process. Doctoring an old 
budget tends to perpetuate errorsV' 

“I’d agree, Mr. Chairman, but starting from scratch each year is 
a very difficult thing to do. It’s so easy to simply allow a few more 
dollars — or cut off a few on some item of secondary importance (if 
you wish to give an impression of being economical) and go on from 
the old statement.” 

“Another question — this time for you, Mr. Mercer. Here’s my 
statement; Ordy by ^tematic and careful accounting can the principal know 
just how the costs for items are running and where readjustment is needed." 

"Correct, I’d say. I believe the principal, even though there is a 
superintendent who ‘ranks* him, is directly concerned in the budget 
from all angles; the making, its adoption, and its wise expenditure. 
He must know whether he’s getting value received or not. He must 
realize definitely and conclusively where he is spending too much 
money, as well as where he could and should spend wisely more than 
his present budget allows. Again, I’d agree with your statement,” 

At this point a member of the audience asked a pertinent question 
and the chairman threw the meeting open to general discussion. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Select every statement made in the foregoing discussion with which you 
entirely agree. Write these statements out in full. 

9. Select statements which you believe are fundamentally unsound. 

3. Analyze Mr. Tangent’s definition of a school budget. Would you add 
anything to it? 

4. Assuming you are a graduate student in school administration, to what 
extent is Mr. O’Donnell correct when he says too much attention is 
being given to technical aspects in training such as statistics, school 
finance, child accounting, etc., “rather than to creating educational 
leaders”? Discuss. 

3 . THE BUDGET, AN OPPORTUNITY 
RATHER THAN AN IRKSOME TASK 

The discussion presented in the foregoing problem emphasizes two 
ur three varying attitudes toward the subject of finance practices in 
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our secondary schools. There is a large group of administrators, 
steadily diminishing in number, which reflects the attitude expressed 
by Mr. O’Donnell. This group holds that school administration 
training builds an analytical, impersonal, objective attitude, whieh is 
actually superficial, at the expense of the personal, intimate contact 
with students. This group feels that budget-maliig is a necessary 
evil rather than a principal’s opportunity to express his erlnpati n T iai 
philosophy. Their budgets are die result of adding to or subtracting 
from old budgets without the benefit of a thorough analyas of the 
place the item should hold, if any, in the fi na ncial statement of the 
school. 

Another group takes the position that the financial report is a 
splendid opportunity for the principal to present to his community an 
accountancy of his stewardship. The principal who scrutinizes 
each item with meticulous care cannot hdp but understand where 
the school is financially inefiicjent, where it is getting value re¬ 
ceived. 

If the principal sees the “instructional function’' as of prime 
importance to the boys and girls who are his school, and “operation 
of school plant” as of lesser importance, he will make his budget 
reflect his thinking. Salaries and instructional service costs in 
general tend to go up at the expense of the visible school plant. 
Externals in this school may not excite flattering comments from 
pleased patrons, but excellently taught boys and girls will reflect a 
strong teaching staff. 

That the budget should represent a constructive process, a process 
of evolution throughout the year, is the viewpoint held by many of 
our best administrators. These offlcials do not prepare a budget at 
any given time during the year; rather, they put their financial 
statements into its final form immediately prior to the time of 
presenting their estimates for next year. These are their estimates in 
the form of an ofiicial document which has been under development 
for many months. They work on budget estimates carefully and un¬ 
hurriedly in much the same manner that a good merchant keeps his 
shelf inventory up to date. 

aUESTIOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

I. In your opinion (after reading carefully the references at the close of 
the chapter), is school administration training in our college classes and 
textbooks tending to put overemphasis on technicalities at the expense 
of underemphasis on qualities of manliness, leadership, broadened view¬ 
points, and a sound educational philosophy? State your arguments for 
or against, numbering the points you niake in your argument. 
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s. Give all the arguments you can for reworking an old budget. 

3. Can a principal develop the budget constructively and soundly and 
still make use of his old budget? Show how. 

4. Publication of the proposed budget for the coming year and an oiHcial 
open-to-the-public meeting for purposes of discussion of the proposed 
budget is required by law in many states. Sum up the arguments for 
such procedure. Against it. 


4. GLASSIFYINO ITEMS IN THE BUDGET 

Five of the most commonly used terms for expenditures in making 
the school budget are listed below. These are commonly classified 
under the broad heading of General Fund. The five headings are as 
follows: General Control, Instructional Service, Operation of School Plant, 
Auxiliaiy School Agencies, and Other Expenses. In five columns, each 
headed by one of the terms given, classify the following items of secondary- 
school expense properly. When in doubt as to the proper classification 
consult the references at the end of the chapter. 


School elections 
Supplies for secretary’s office 
Equipping vocational agriculture 
building 

Insurance on buildings 
Special tax assessments 
Salary of principal 
Transportation expenses 
Libraries 

Salaries of teachers 
Manual training 

Indoor tennis for recreation pur* 
poses 

Wages of janitors 
Janitor’s supplies 
Telephones 

General care of grounds and build* 
ings 

Draining playground 
Graduation expenses 


Typewriter for principal’s office 
Repairing floor and treating for 
termites 

Treasurer’s office supplies 

Salary of secretary 

Interest on outstanding warrants 

Auditing books 

New equipment 

Repairs to equipment 

Music for school band 

Instructional supplies 

Health service 

Domestic science 

Clerk hire in principal's office 

Fuel 

Water 

Light 

Power 

School publications 
Truancy 


QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. After reading the references at the end of this chapter, state the general 
principles governing the classification of items into the five general 
heads given; that is, what determines whether an item is classified 
“Instructional Service” or "Auxiliary School Agency”? 
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a. The term “Other Expenses” is used instead of the term “Miscellaneous 
Expenses.” Why is the inclusion of too many items under the last term 
considered poor accounting? 

3. Classify the five general items numerically in order of the amount of 
expenditure each commands. 

4. From the longer detailed list arrange numerically the ten items which 
in your opinion commonly command the largest expenditures. 


5. YOU ESTIMATE EXPENDITURES FOR NEXT YEAR 

The city of Nebakana, in which you have been working for seven 
months, is typical of many third-class cities, as was stated in Problem 
6 of Chapter II. The town’s population is about sue hundred and 
the high-school population is approximately one hundred and fifty. 
The organization is the common four-year plan. The school, of the 
rural high-school type, reflects not only the effects of the years of 
general financial distress but also the effects of a devastating local 
drought the summer preceding your entrance into the prindpalship. 
Your predecessor had been paid $2158.34 for the nine-month term, 
but the decreased ability of the district to pay has forced you to 
accept $2000 for the year’s work, with the understanding that you 
will be paid $2200 after a year of successful experience. 

The people of the district believe in the high school and are 
desirous of supporting it liberally. The Parent-Teachers Association 
is fairly well organized and has possibilities of being a force for good. 
Apparendy your teachers, six in number, are professionally alert, 
and in general the morale of the school has developed acceptably. 
All in all, this little town of Nebakana, like some ten thousand other 
towns whose high-school enrollment does not exceed one hundred 
and fifty, is a desirable place for a principal to live and work. The 
people, you find, are intelligent enough on school questions to be 
critical, but good work seems to be appreciated and supported. 
After seven montiis you find yourself a person of influence in the 
community. 

As the time for the presentation of the budget for next year ap¬ 
proaches you find that you have assembled considerable data of a 
general nature concerning your district and your school. Although 
many items are omitted for want of space, the following — which 
you mark “Exhibit A” — shows something of how the money for 
the fiscal year is being spent. This is the expenditure of the budget 
prepared by your predecessor. 
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GENERAL FUND 

General Control 

7-i-’37 to 6-30-38 

I. School elections 

Stog.go 

2. Secretary's and treasurer’s office salaries 

120.00 

3. Secretary’s office supplies 

53.18 

4. Salary of princip>al 

2000.00 

5. Auditing books (official) 

16.00 

6. School publications 

60.59 

7. Othu expenses 

48.51 

Instructional Service 

8. Salaries of teachers 

7495 .00 

g. Manual training 

47.48 

10. Domestic science (cooking) , 

101 .21 

It. Clerical hire 

225 .00 

12, Instructional supplies 

4 ai -37 

13. Graduation expenses 

105.35 

Operation of School Plant 

14. Wages of janitor and other employees 

765.00 

15. Fud 

270.00 

16. Water, light, power, telephone 

90.38 

17. Janitor’s supplies 

132 .61 

18. General care of grounds 

28.46 

ig. Other expenses (draining school ground 

properly and seeding to grass) 

50 .05 

AuxUia^ School Agencies 

20. Library 

374.66 

21. Music library for hand and orchestra 

198.43 

22, Health service (vaccinations and first aid, etc.) 

40.95 

Other Expenses 

23. New equipment (shop, laboratories, furnace) 

357.38 

24. Repairs to equipment 

200.03 

25. Special tax assessment (annually) 

360.00 

26. Insurance (for three years) 

396.40 

27. Repairing floors and treating for termites 

200 .gi 

28. TOTAL GENERAL FUND 

$i3>858 .85 

Your experience during the year makes these facts pertinent: (i) 

Your school’s publications are not functioning efficiently, and you 

feel that at least twice as much money diould be allowed. (2) You 

have a good teaching staff and you would recommend a salary 

increase of a general nature propordonal to your own as by your 
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agreement with the Board of Education. (3) Your manual-training 
shop should support itself as far as supplies fiirnished to the boys are 
concerned. It has cost $47.48 for the current year. (4) You want 
to recommend a 20 per cent increase for your clerk, a competent 
girl, who is being paid $25 a month for part-time work. (5) Your 
janitor is competent, but you feel that he has taken advantage of his 
privilege to secure extra help. He is getting $75 a month for ten 
months. You are recommending that he pay personally for any 
extra help he may secure, that he be responsible for the care of the 
school grounds and building during the summer months, and that he 
be paid $75 for twelve months, wiA two weeks’ vacation on pay at a 
time he may select during the summer. (6) You are recommending 
that the school (which is eligible) apply for Federal aid for voca¬ 
tional agriculture for next year. Mr. Deering is qualified but must 
give half of his time to the work. His salary must meet a Federal 
standard, but a portion of it is paid from Federal funds. (7) 
Nebakana collects $108 each from sixteen students who live outside 
the school district and are not in any high-school district. This is 
paid from a county levy on all land not in a high-school district. 
(8) The taxable valuation of the Nebakana Rural High-School district 
is $2,878,000. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. You are to prepare a financial statement far next year (estimate on expenditures 
only) similar to one that is presented above. (Classify each item carefully, 
and when insufficient data are presented make estimates based on your 
reading as to what is sound practice.) 

2. Read particulars governing the Smith-Hughes agriculture requirernents, 
and make provisions in your estimates for installing this type of voca¬ 
tional work for next year. Provide for extra teaching help, if essential, 
and be prepared to justify your smtion from a financial viewpoint. 

3. Is tlie mill levy for your proposed expenditures for next year in line 
with costs in general for high-school training? 

4. Allowing the same amount of tuition money for next year and assuming 
no other income other than property tax, compute the levy necessary to 
raise funds for your estimated budget for next year. 

5. What are some of the items which usually come under “Other Expenses” 
under the heading General Control? 

6. aONGERNINO REGORD-KEEPING 

Although every principal recognizes the necessity of a system of 

records for his high school, not every administrator realizes fhlly that 
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those records must be easy to make and keep, complete and accurate 
in detail, adequate for the needs of the school, and so devised that 
permanency is both possible and probable. Keeping records, like 
giving intelligence and achievement tests of the standardized type, is 
a satisfying sort of action for the principal who sincerely desires to be 
thoroughly professional in his administration. Rarely does he 
recognize that he is only pseudo-professional if the records he keeps 
so consdentiously serve no specific, definite purpose other than that 
of being a matter of record. As in every field of administration, 
record-keeping in school must be a means to an end, never an end in 
itself. 

It is only through an adequate system of records that a principal 
may administer his school with the highly desirable maximal 
delegation of authority. A simple, concise, adequate record is 
always the best check on results from delegated authority. As in a 
business, the scope and size of the plant, the variety of products, the 
extent of its trade territory, and the numbers of its personnel 
determine the extent of its bookkeeping needs, so the recording needs 
of a school system vary with the size of the enrollment, the breadth of 
its curricular offerings, the diversity of its out-of-class activities, its 
relationships with other schools, and its affiliation with standardiz¬ 
ing, accrediting, and recognition agencies. 

Basically, a recording system exists in order that essential in- 
formadon regarding the school may be readily available when it is 
needed. The foregoing indicates what shall be made a matter of 
record: it must be essential information regarding the school, and it must 
be kept in a form that is readily available whenever and wherever it 
is needed. 


QJUESriOffS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In your opinion is the tendency toward a multiplication of records in 
secondary-school administration or toward an inadequacy as far as 
variety of records is concerned? Justify your answer by explaining how 
you believe this has come about. 

a. “Red tape,” as the term is disparagingly used, is commonly a part of a 
multitude of records, reports, forms, departments, offices, department 
heads, etc. (o) In your opinion, can “red tape” be severed by elimi¬ 
nating records, reports, forms, etc.? (6) When there is justification for 
the term “red tape,” is the record or report usually a means to an end 
or an end in itself? Discuss. 

3. Make a general statement in which you tell (a) when a school has 
adequate records and reports; (i) when the records and reports arc in¬ 
adequate; and (e) when a secondary school is overburdened with 
recc^ and reports. 
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7. WHAT RECORDS MUST BE KEPT? 


When you entered upon your year’s work as principal of the one- 
hundred-and-fifty-pupil high school at Nebakana you were surprised 
to find what seemed to you a very large number of forms, cards, and 
reports. Mr. Blair, with whom you had previously worked,* had 
used no such large number of forms, and you find yourself con¬ 
fusedly trying to decide which are essential to an adequate system of 
records, and which can be eliminated from your comparatively 
small high school. 

You secure several of the best texts on secondary-school adminis¬ 
tration and, basing your selection on the principles you find stated in 
these books, decide to do away with several forms used by your 
predecessor. Below are listed the forms, record blanks, and cards 
which he had used. 

Forms for: 


Equipment 

1, Inventories 

2. Purchases 

3. Materials issued, destroyed, cu: 
lost 

4, Requisition blanks 
Student Control 

1. Important cases of discipline 

2. Student organizations; their 
personnel and activities 

Gathering Pupils' Marks 

1. Teacher’s “grade” book 

2. Distribution of marks (card) 

3. Certificate of credit (to or 
from another school) 

Gathering and Recording Attendance 
Data 

1. Individual attendance record 

2. Attendance of entire school 

3. Teacher’s daily report on class 
attendance 

4. Individual tardiness record 
Reports to Parents 

1. On pupil’s standing 

2. Letter form for commendation 
or notice of pupil weakness 


For Enrollment and Progrant-Making 

1. Entrance enrollment card 

2. Subject enrollment card for 
ensuing term 

3. Pupil’s daily program card 
Excuses and Permits 

1. For tardiness 

2. Absences 

3. Permit to go to library, locker- 
room, lavatory, etc. 

Stt^ Record 

1. Teacher’s beginning service 

2. Teacher’s leaving service 

3. Teacher’s absences 

4. Substitute teaching record 

5. Salary schedule 

6. Teacher assignment 

Curriculum and Instruction . 

1. Program of studies 

2. Program of out-o&class activ¬ 
ities 

3. Schedule of classes 

4. Textbooks used 

Pupil Records 

1. Permanent pupil record 

2, Temporary record for each 
pupil (to be transferred to 
permanent record) 
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QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Select (a) the forms whicli are iii your ojiiiiion indispensable to the 
situation in which you are working; (i) the forms which have a high 
degree of probability of being usrful and helpful; and (c) the forms 
which for this school are almost sure to be useless. I.ist your items in 
three parallel columns, and be prepared to justify your placement, 
a. What reports not listed in the foregoing problem would you say are 
essential to a school of the Nebakana size? Justify your answer. 


8. A PERMANENT RECORD FORM 

Although there are undoubtedly many records and forms used in 
secondary-school administration which can be di.spcnsed with 
readily, there are several others which are necessarily a part of the 
efficient administrative office. The most important member of this 
latter group is the Permanent High-School Record form. 

Because they believed that a better permanent record form than 
those commonly in use by secondary schools could be developed, 
Principal Edgar S. Colvin of the Osage City (Kansas) High School 
and the author made a detailed study of the permanent record forms 
in use in seven first-class city high schools, in thirty-six second-class 
cities, and in twenty-seven third-class city and rural high schools. 
The seventy record forms analyzed were all from Kansas high 
schools. Some informadve facts brought out in the detailed study 
are: First-class cities use their own forms; second-class cities favor a 
filing card; third-class cities use a commercial form post-binder. 
There is no standard size, thirty-five different sizes being found in the 
seventy forms studied. There was no single item common to the 
seventy different forms except the pupil’s name. 

Lack of uniformity was also found in the items deemed important 
by educators writing on the subject; in the personal information 
needed concerning the pupil; in the subject record; in the attendance 
record; in records of out-of-class activities; in the amount of space 
given to various items; in recording special work in specified subjects; 
in recognizing social traits; in recording intelligence-test scores; in 
recording a pupil’s position in his class; in recording his photograph, 
and in other details numbering into the hundreds. 

An analysis of the forms used by every college and university in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Colorado emphasized 
the agreement among the cplleges and universities as to the in¬ 
formation they required from a high-school transcript. Agreement 
was probably influenced by the fact that a large majority of these 
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institutions were members of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The transcript required for 
college entrance is made up by the high-school principal from the 
student’s permanent record card on file in the principal’s nflfj c e . 
Many Kansas high schools with enrollments exceeding one hundred 
persons cannot from their permanent record cards give all of the 
information demanded by Kansas institutions of higher learni'^j r foj. 
entrance. The writers believe the same situation would be found in 
all of the states where uniformity in recording student data is not a 
legal requirement. Incidentally, there was no indication that the 
colleges and universities were making demands for unessential 
information. 

The result of the study manifested itself in the development of a 
Permanent Record Card for tiie High School which, it is believed, is sound 
both in theory and practice. Among the desirable features of the 
form presented below are the following: College and university 
transcript requirements are readily available from the record; 
essential information is given; valuable but not indispensable infor¬ 
mation is left for other record forms; alphabetical arrangement is 
provided for on both sides of card; activities on side of card are 
printed in red, class record on side of card is printed in black; spacmg 
is so arranged that no shifting is required for a standard typewriter; a 
commonly used filing size (5"X8") is provided; intelligence-test score 
record is made available (for trained reader) but not stated on card; 
and adequate space is provided for recording information. 


QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. State in numerical order every argument you can offer for requiring 
uniformity in the permanent record form for all high schools which are 
members of a recognized accrediting agency. 

2. Since Question i tends to justify the status quo, list arguments for all high 
schools, whether members or not of an accrediting agency. 

3. When, in your opinion, is uniformity deadening? Would this apply to 
uniformity in keeping records? 

4. Many secondary schools buy their forms from commercial agencies. 
What effect would this have on perpetuating heterogeneity? 

5. Secure a copy of the transcript form supplied by your college to high- 
school principals for the purpose of determining digibility of the high- 
school’s graduates to college. Is there any item of information required 
which is not available from the form shown above? Would this item be 
readily available from other sources? 
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9. RECORDS FOR GUIDANCE PURPOSES 

The last ten-year period has given added impetus to a movement 
started much earlier. In a general way the movement may be called 
pupil guidance. Without presuming to cmpha.sizc the topic of guid¬ 
ance as one which the principal cannot evade, mention mnsl he made 
of the need for adequate recording ofpertinent facts if such guidance is to be 
more than licensed quackery. At the very foundation of pupil guid¬ 
ance is a thorough system offact-finding and fact-recording. 

Guidance in high school is based upon certain assumptions, so 
obvious as to be almost axiomatic. Among tlu'sc; assumptions are: 

a. There are differences among persons in abilities, capacities, and 
interests. 

b. Abilities (inherent) are usually unspecialized. 

e. There is a strong tendency toward specialization in all of the 
thousands of ways in which man earns a living. 

d. The period of training, even of infancy, is steadily increasing in 
length. 

e. Young people and schools have mvich in common. The school is 
thus ideally situated as far as guidance is concerned. 

The foregoing paragraph suggests the main items for a permanent 
record (for the principal’s use largely) necessary to a good guidance 
program. Included in the record would be found: personal data 
about the child, his parents, and liis homej his scholastic record; an 
analysis of his "achievement” record as compared to his “possibil¬ 
ities” record; his family background; his healtli history; his physical 
examination data; his “moral qualities” data; his “social efficiency” 
data; and, data on his vocational experience. 

Attention should be called to the forms for recording such data 
recommended by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in their Bulletin No. 19, 1928. These forms have been 
carefully developed, and the principal should find that with adapta¬ 
tion they satisfy most of his inaonediate needs. Necessarily, of course, 
he will add what is needed for his particular situation, and eliminate 
others which do not meet his particular requirements. He will not, 
however, ever advise or attempt to guide without having adequate 
data available.* 


j Because of the excellent offering in textboolis in the field of vocational guidance, 
and because the subject in itself merits much more attention from the principal 
titan cm be given to it in a general text like this one, the author has seen fit to 
limit his discussion of guidance to brief consideration of the necessity of adequate 
forms and records. 
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QJJESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

1. The foregoing brief discussion of vocational guidance has been intro¬ 
duced largely to present the imperative need for adequate records if 
guidance is to be attempted. To supplement what has been stated 
above, secure the BdleLin recommended from the library and-be pre¬ 
pared to make a class report on the forms for recording presented 
therein. 

2. Is the problem of guidance a greater problem for the principal of the 
large high school than for the administrator in charge of the smaller 
school? Discuss. 

3. Are adequate records more essential in the first situation than in the 
smaller high school? How will the records differ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE SELECTION, RETENTION, AND 
PROMOTION OF TEACHERS 

I. “these constitute a school*’ 

What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No: — Men, high-minded men, 

With powers as above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude — 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 

These constitute a state. 

From “Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus," by Sir William Jones 

Splendidly and eloquendy has the poet spoken when he says that 
men constitute a state. Were it the intellectual, physical, and moral 
development of the youth of the world which was being made 
the subject of the poem, the theme would be the same; person¬ 
alities, teachers make schools. Not magniiicent buildings and 
spacious grounds, not shining equipment and well-filled libraries, 
not even excellent classroom instruction and superior scholastic 
leadership are the supreme test of a school. The statement is 
predicated upon the thought that education is a much more general 
term than is instruction. Wherever and whenever a teacher and 
learners come together, that constitutes a school. 

Someone has said that "It is the set of the soul that decides its 
goal, and not the calm or the strife.” Teachers, without doubt, 
have much to do with the "set of the soul” of the boy or girl who 
is with them a large part of the time during the formative period 
of life. Education m the finer use of the word probably has much 
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to do with those items of life, so difBcult of measurement, which 
arc caught rather than taught. 

As has been stated previously, there is much to sustain the state¬ 
ment that the best single test of a strong administrator is his ability 
to select the men and women who make up his teaching staff. 
Mistakes he may make in selecting equipment, but these misi-a lfps 
show up only in an entry on the debit side of his ledger. When 
he errs in selecting an assistant the loss is vital, permanent, and 
absolute. This is certain and positive, although the auditor finds 
no entry in the record which sets the error out in red ink. 

The retention of the teacher who is doing excellent work is 
almost as large a problem as finding a good teacher in the first 
place. The latter depends largely upon the experience and the 
professional training of the principal; the first depends very largely 
upon recognition of efficient work in the form of adequate pay, 
increased responsibility, and a mechanically well-developed plan 
of professional promotion and advancement. Commonly the 
strong administrator has no one tO'blame but himself if his teacher 
selections prove to be unwise; frequently he is both blameless and 
helpless when his best teachers leave his school to go elsewhere. 

More and more, leaders in the profession are realizing that teaching 
can never be more than a pseudo-profession until permanence in 
position is assured to the well-trained teacher who satisfies the 
exacting requirements demanded of her. Promotion both in 
pay and position must be assured rather than left to chance for the 
teacher whose merit is proved. 

dUESTlOJ^S AND PROBLEMS 

1. State all the implications you can develop ftom the statement “Educa¬ 
tion is a much more general term than instruction.” 

2. Name some items of education which you would say are “caught rather 
than taught.” These are spoken of as “difficult of measurement.” 
Why are they difficult to measure? 

3. In your opinion are important things more difficult to measure than 
unimportant? If you say "Yes,” be as clear as possible in stating why 
you think this is true. 

4. This chapter of your text is opened with a quotation from a well-known 
poem. If you care to do so, defend the statement that poetry has no 
place in a professional book in education. 

5. “When he errs in selecting an assistant the loss is vital, permanent, and 
absolute,” To what extent is the statement true, if at all? The 
teacher can be released at the end of the year (perhaps); does this mean 
that the loss is not vital, permanent, or absolute? 
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a. THE PLAGE OF TRAITS IN TEACHER SELECTION 

The school administrator who has been given the authority 
rightfully belonging to him, that of noiiiinating the members of 
his teaching staff, can usually secure accurate and concise data 
on three or four items essential to the teacher’s success. With 
considerable definiteness he can know whe liter she ranked hkh 
scholastically when in high school and college. This is further 
emphasized should he find that she ha.<t satisfied du: exacting require¬ 
ments for election to scholastic honor societies. In brief, he can 
determine her scholastic ellicicncy. l‘his is true, if one wUl grant 
that scholastic efficiency is indicated by school marks. He may 
learn something of her health and physical record although com¬ 
plete data are rarely available. If she is an experienced teacher he 
may gather data of a sort concerning her general efficiency record 
What he wants to know, however, and this information he frequently 
gathers at the expense of the pupils in his school, is to what extent 
does her scholastic record indicate her general accomplishment as 
a teacher. Obviously, were teaching ability directly indicated by 
college scholastic records, the problem of teacher selection would 
solve Itself. 


Given one trait, scholastic excellence, for which some fairly 
objective measures are available, the administrator is faced with a 
large number of varialjles for which adequate measures arc lacking. 
If he knew with certainty what these variables are, his problem 
would not be so hazy and indefinite. To find these variables, 
commonly called teachers’ traits which arc success indicators, was 
one ph^e of The Commonwealik Teachev’-Trainuig Study the results 
of which were published in igag. The tcdinitiue used by the 
directors of the study, W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples' was 
to obtain the judgments of twenty-five selected administrators as 
to the relative importance of the variables mentioned above, 
commonly spoken of as traits. 

The ten highest traits for the senior high school arranged in order 
ot rank are as follows: 


teMi^pupSr “ community, interest in profession, 

2^' (calmness, dignity, poise, reserve, sobriety) 

^ £"°^J’^e“J“*.(d“»cretion, foresight, insight, intelligence) 

4 - Leadership (mitiative, self-confidence) 

5 K. Forcefulness (courage, decisiveness, firmness, independence) 
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5J^. Scholarship (intellectual curiosity) 

7. Honesty 

8 . Adaptability 

gy^. Enthusiasm (alertness, animation, inspiration, spontaneity) 

gyi. Open-mindedness 

For the junior high school good judgment was ranked first, self- 
control second, consideratmess (appreciativeness, courtesy, hinrllinpsg ^ 
sympathy, tact, unselfishness) third, enthusiasm fourth, forcefulness 
(courage, decisiveness, firmness, independence, purposefulness) 
fifth, magneslism (approachahility, cheerfulness, optimism, pleasant¬ 
ness, sense of humor, sociability, pleasing voice, wittiness) sixth, 
leadership seventh, industry (patience, perseverance) eighth, co¬ 
operation (helpfulness, loyalty) ninth, and breadth of interest tenth. 

The fact that scholarship, interpreted as intellectual curiosity, 
was placed in a tie for fifth place with forcefulness in the senior 
high school list, and that it was not listed among the first ten in 
the junior high school list, makes the principal’s selection even more 
difficult. The one item for which he has something of an objective 
measurement over a long period of time is not of first importance 
either for the senior or the junior high school. 

Since having the prospective teacher rated by competent judges 
is at present the most reliable basis of determining the teacher’s 
suitability, the principal usually makes no mistake in asking that 
this comparison be made against some standard. “Ranks high in 
adaptability” is not as desirable for his purpose as saying “ranked 
third in my staff of twenty in adaptability,” or “ranks higher than 
Smith and lower than Johnson in adaptability.” Neither he nor 
anyone else knows what constitutes perfection in a given trait, so 
for this reason percentage ratings are of little value. If instructions, 
such as “Miss A on your staff may be considered as very superior 
in the trait, rank Miss B in relation to her,” are given, trait ratings 
by good observers are of some worth. 

QJUESTIOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

I. What are the specific values in knowing which items are ranked highest 
in importance in desirable traits for teachers? Suggest ways in which 
the list might be used by the principal in selecting teachers. 

s. How would a principal go about gathering data concerning an ex¬ 
perienced teacher’s “general efficiency record”? Be specific. 

3. Would you agree or disagree with the rating of scholarship (intellectual 

curiosity) below the tenth position in importance for junior high-school 

teaching. Be prepared to defend your position. 
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4. "Breadth of interest'* was ranked^rst by the selected administrators for 
the senior high sdtool and Unth in rank for the junior high school. This 
tanking was not accidental. Show clearly by an analysis of the work of 
the teacher in the two positions (senior high and junior liigh) how the 
ranking can be sound. 

5. "Considcrateness,” "forcefulness"magnetism,’’ “industry,’’ and "co¬ 
operation" appear in the list of most desirable traits for the junior high 
school. Tty to show clearly why these traits should Ire rated liigher for 
the principal selecting junior high school teachers than for the same 
principal selecting members of his senior high school staff. 

3. TEACHERS AND TENURE '■ 

The three girls met during one of the summer sessions at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Joyce Wingravc from one of the 
states of the Middle West, Ellen Smith from Dixie, and Donna 
Elkins from the mountain area. Friends from their first meeting, 
they found the summer enjoyable as they toiled valiantly toward 
an advanced degree, 

In appearance the girls, although of different types, unquesdon- 
ably ranked high. "No foolin’,” as one of the boys was heard to 
remark, "they’re the best-looking trio on the campus.’’ Scholas¬ 
tically the girls were superior. Joyce and Ellen from a Teachers’ 
College and a College of Education in a university respectively 
had been elected to Kappa Delta Fi. Donna, a graduate from a 
liberal arts course in her state university, had "made" Phi Beta 
Kappa. Discriminating judges would have found much difficulty 
in pving one girl a preferred place over the other two on the list 
of traits from the Commonwedlh Study mentioned in the foregoing 
problem. In brief, the girls are equally good prospects as teachers. 

Miss Wingrave went back to her home state to teach. Her 
position was in a Class A high school in a small city in a rural 
area. The school’s population was one hundred and eighty, the 
town’s nine hundred and sixty. Ellen Smith went ba^ to her 
home state of Louisiana. Donna accepted a position in her home 
town in Montana. None of the girls taught in a city of more than 
two thousand population. 

Six years later, the girls, seasoned by experience but as charming 
as ever, met by appointment at the San Francisco Exposition. 
Their conversation about themselves brings to light the following 
facta, which are pertinent to the whole problem of tenure: 

* The writer u indebted to the Research Division of the National Education 
AssocUtion for information taken from its bulletin, A Omdboak of Teachif Tmm, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4, September, 1936, 
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Joyce Wingrave had taught in four different high schools in the 
six-year period. On only two occasions had she taught in the samf. 
school two years in succession. Her salary had advanced none at 
all in the six years. She had been ranked as a superior teacher 
by every principal with whom she had worked. There had not 
been a salary schedule in any school which claimed her services. 
She had been forced to move once because after two years of excel¬ 
lent service she was not re-elected. The daughter of the president 
of the First National Bank wanted the position. She was appar¬ 
ently well-trained, and offered to take the work for less than Miss 
Wingrave had been getting. Elections are on an annual basis in 
this state, and no teacher is a member of the staff for the next year 
until she is notified of her official election at a regular designated 
meeting of the Board of Education. In the six years she had been 
t>.grhin g she had paid no taxes, voted but twice, owned no property, 
taVf-n no interest in civic affairs (she is to a considerable extent a 
transient), made little if any lasting impression on the hoys and girls 
she has taught or on the profession which she graces with her good 
appearance, her fine personality, and her excellent all-round ability. 
Laughingly she says that if she can catch some reliable, unmarried 
man off guard it’s going to be “too bad” for him. Her home state 
can be Iowa, Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming, Arizona, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, WasWngton, or West Virginia. These states 
have either an “annual election plan” or no legislation on the 
subject of tenure. No legislation means in practice the annual 
election of teachers. 

Ellen Smith had been teaching for the six years in her home state 
of Louisiana. For three years she had taught in the same school 
as a probationary teacher. The tenure law of 193® given her 
an opportunity to become classed as a “permanent” teacher. 
She is thoroughly satisfied with the new legislation. She can be 
dismissed only for incompetency, neglect of duty, or dishonesty. To 
remove her from her present position a charge must be written and 
signed, a hearing by the Board must be held, either public or private 
as the teacher dictates, and a copy of the charges must be furnished 
the teacher at least fifteen days before the hearing. She may 
appeal her case to the civil court of appropriate jurisdiction.^ 

“They can’t get me put if they want to,” she says jubilantly, 
“They tried to fire one of my friends last year, in fact did fire her. 
She appealed her case and did her lawyer make that board and 
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superintendent look cheap. Court order: Pay back salary and 
reinstate the teacher.” 

Rllpn has not attended a summer session of a college or university 
in the sis years. She belongs to the professional organizations 
that are commonly supported in her school. She has grown little 
professionally, and frankly admits tliat she does not have to keep 
on studying all her life in order to teach high-school youngsters. 
She owns a little home, pays taxes, supports civic enterprises, 
is in general a permanent member of the society in which she resides. 
Her salary has not increased to any appreciable extent, neither has 
it been lowered. The adoption of a salary schedule during the last 
year means that she will receive automatic increases in salary from 
now on until the Tn axi - mu m set by the schedule is reached. 

Should her principal wish to assign to her some newly developed 
out-of-dass activity, Ellen can, and possibly may, tell him cour¬ 
teously that she is very busy with what she now has. She may 
recall to his mind that she is responsible for her Liitin club and that 
she is president of the library association; that she is on the election 
board, and that her duties as a regent of the D.A.R. demand 
much of her time. There is not much her harassed principal can 
say or do, as Ellen Smith certainly is not incompeu^nt; she has 
never neglected her duty, and her enemies, of whom there are 
few, can never accuse her of dishonesty. Since she is on a salary 
schedule her salary cannot be lowered. Ellen is very frank in 
telling the other girls that the new tenure law is a grt:at thing for 
teachers. Ellen’s home state may be Louisiana, Maryland, Massa¬ 
chusetts, or New Jersey, as these have permanent tenure after a 
probationary period. 

Donna Elkins has taught in two different schools since her summer 
at Teachers College. The first two years of her work had been 
in her home town. She had enjoyed her work veiy much and 
was eligible to classification under Montana’s “continuing contract” 
plan when she had elected to move to a city, where she would be 
permitted to teach her specialty exclusively and where the pos¬ 
sibilities of professional advancement were greater. 

For two years in her new position she had been classed as a 
“temporary” teacher. After two years her record had been care¬ 
fully surveyed and her principal had recommended that she be 
placed in the “permanent” group. Under this plan the teacher 
holds her position without the necessity of annual applications, 
elections, and contracts. Under the plan the board employing her 
must give her notice by a specified date, usually early in the spring, 
if her contract is not to bo continued, A similar obligation rests 
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upon Miss Elkins. If no notification is given by either party, the 
teacher is assumed to be re-employed for the priming y f.gr . 
teacher in Miss Elkins’s state may not be given a notice of dis¬ 
missal after May i. 

Donna has attended summer sessions twice in the six-year period. 
She is on a salary schedule and feels that she “belongs” to the 
school and the city in which she works. Although she can be 
released for cause, the assumption is always that she is not going 
to be. Like the cashier in the bank, the clerk in the department 
store, and the electrician at the light plant, Donna assumes that her 
work is satisfactory and that she will continue in her present posi¬ 
tion. Never is her position automatically vacant at the end of 
the year, as is true in Joyce Wingrave’s state. 

To sum up briefly the attitudes of the three girls toward the 
work they are in, Ellen Smith who teaches in a “life-tenure” state 
puts it tliis way: “Donna’s enthusiastic, I’m satisfied, and Joyce 
is determined to quit. She ought to move to California, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, or New Jersey, where they have perman¬ 
ent tenure of some sort or another. If she can’t do that she ought 
to join Donna in Montana. Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Nevada 
would be good for her too, as tliey have plans much like the one 
Donna works under in Montana.” 


dUESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

I. In parallel columns sum up the advantages and disadvantages to ths 
teacher of the “annual election plan,” The “no legislation plan” is 
usually an annual election plan. 

а. Make the same summary for the same plans but consider the question 
from the viewpoint of the good of the profession. 

3. Be specific in stating advantages to the teacher inherent in the “perman¬ 
ent tenure” plan. What are the disadvantages? 

4. What arc the desirable features from the teacher’s viewpoint of the 
“continuing contract” plan used in Montana and the other states 
named? What are the undesirable features? 

5. Considering the problem from all the viewpoints possible, which plan 
would you prefer to have in effect were you the principal of a large high 
school? Of a small high school? 

б. Which plan should be most conducive to teacher growth? Why? 

7. Which plan has in it an element which tends to prevent teacher growth? 

8. In your opinion, should anyone be guaranteed a permanent position for 
life granting the person is not dishonest, is not incompetent, and does not 
neglect duty? Discuss. 
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IS THERE A DETERMINING FACTOR? 

You have been selected as the principal of the small high school 
at BailevvUle. The school is of the type commonly found in rural 
commuities the country over. As there is no superintendent of 
city schools, and the grade school is under separate administration, 
vou are first in command. The high-school enrollment, like that 
of more than half the high schools in the United States, numbers 

under one hundred. _ r .. l 

The problem immediately before you is the selection of a teacher 

of social science, the only vacancy unfilled in your five-teacher staff. 
Your board of education, made up of experienced men who have 
been carefully guided previously in the duties of their offices by a 
Mod principal, ask you to make nominations for the position. 
You visit the Placement Bureau of the State Teachers College 
which supplies many teachers to your state, and tell tlie director 
your needs. After interviewing many candidates you finally 
narrow your selection down to two very attractive young women, 
both of whom are well trained in the subject field and in ^ least 
one allied field. Scholastically the girls rank equally. One of 
the girls is thoroughly experienced; the other has had only practice 

teaching experience. r , , 

The recommendations which the director of the placement 
bureau had given you with the ratings of the two persons by im¬ 
personal observers of the prospective assistant’s personal char¬ 
acteristics were as follows; 


Irene Niles 
Experience: None 
Personal appearance G* 

Personal hafiits B 

Health E 

Physical Defects None 

Native ability E 

Scholarship E 

Capacity for growth E 

Social disposition E 

Refinement E 

Community interest E 

Use of English E 

Insight into school problems E 

Enthusiasm for school work E 

Thoroughness E 

Integrity E 


’* E is excellent; G is good; M is 


Gracia Dunleavy 
Experience: 3 years 
Personal appearance G* 

Personal habits E 

Health E 

Physical defects None 

Native ability E 

Scholarship E 

Capacity for growth E 

Social disposition E 

Refinement E 

Community interest G 

Use of English E 

Insight into school problems E 
Enthusiasm for school work G 

Thoroughness E 

Integrity E 

un; F is fair; P is poor. 
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Irene Mies 

Self-control 

E* 

Gracia-Dunlecan 
Self-control 

E* 

Judicial sense 

G 

Judicial sense 

G 

Leadership 

£ 

Leadership 

G 

Energy 

£ 

Energy 

E 

Go-operation 

E 

Go-operation 

G 

Tact 

G 

Tact 

G 

Sympathy 

G 

Sympathy 

F 

Personality (general) 

E 

Personality (general) 

E 


* E is excellent; G is good; M is medium; F is fair; P is poor. 


The written recommendations for the two young women read as 
follows: 

Miss Irene Niles was an outstanding student teacher. She worked most 
diligently and progressed most rapidly. She was enthusiastic and energetic 
in her own preparations and secured enthusiastic and wholehearted responses 
from her pupils. She is well trained, vitally alive, enthusiastic. Until she 
leaves the profession her teaching will be her life work. She will tend to 
live it in everything she does. Utterly dependable at all times, Miss Niles is 
ready to accept a position of responsibility. I wish there were more of her 
kind. Miss Niles is a happy person. 

Signed: Rachel A. Adams, Supervising Teacher 

Mias Niles is a good student, has excellent professional interest, is agree¬ 
able in disposition and manner, and should make a very successful teacher. 
She is always enthusiastic about her work. 

Signed: H. R. Talley, Professor of Commercial Education 

I am glad to recommend Miss Irene Niles. She is one of our best students. 
She has taken pains to excel in subjects outside of her own field and is 
marked by her enthusiasm and broad general interests. She is a young 
woman of fine character and the most pleasing personality. She will surely 
succeed in her chosen field. 

Signed: J. B. Knouse, Head, Department of Psychology 

Miss Niles has always impressed me as doing superior work. Sincerity 
and enthusiasm mark her work at all times. Hers is a pleasing individual¬ 
ity; her true worth is evident. 

Signed; Irene Davis, Instructor in Speech 

I have observed Miss Irene Niles in her social relations while in school 
rather than in the classroom. She has a charming personality, is always 
thoughtful of others, and is willing to do her share of work. 

Signed: Edna MagFarlane, Director of Physical Education for Women 

Whenever I’m permitted to say a word about a girl like Irene Niles which 
may help her to get a position, well — I'm happy to do it. She’s the kind of 
girl one likes to recommend. She’s wholesome and wholehearted. She’s 
winsome and pleasing. She has tact, good sense, and good judgment. 
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What’a more, she uses all three. She will exert a fine influence upon the 
high-school boys and girls with whom she comes in contact. A good 
student, without being a grind, Miss Niles will make up by her enthusiasm 
for her work what she lacks in experience. She lives the job she’s doing. 

Signed; T. B. Brown, Director, Graduate School 

Miss Dunleavy’s rec om mendations read as follows: 

In scholarship, in appearance, in thoroughness, and in her general ex¬ 
perience, Miss Dunleavy has the attributes of the successful teacher. She 
has a splendid determination which should make her professional reputation 
grow with the years. 

Signed; B. R. Swenson, Dean of the College 

Miss Dunleavy has done considerable work in our department. She has 
an excellent scholastic record, is adequate in personality, and is decidedly 
determined to make good as a teacher. She possesses a large amount of 
dignity and poise. She is decidedly qualified to teach the subjects of her 
choice. Her excellent teaching experience should be of much value to her 
now that she has supplemented it with advanced college training. 

Signed; Helen R. La.throp, Associate Professor of Social Sciences 

Miss Dunleavy has taught two years with me in the same school system 
and I can confidently say that she is a competent teacher and knows her 
subject matter, is a good disciplinarian, and does all that she can to make 
the work of the school thoroughly satisfactory. Her leaching is her bread 
and butter, but she takes much interest in her club work, in her social life, 
and is in general as enthusiastic about all her work as she is about icacliing. 
Miss Dunleavy is an excellent student. 

Signed; J. R. Sutclkf, Principal, Ralston High School 

Miss Dunleavy is a superior applicant. She is a tireless worker, accom¬ 
plishes much, and in general pleases school authorities well. 

Signed; James A. Day, County Superintendent 

Miss Dunleavy ranks scholastically among the very best in my class. As 
head of her major department I am able to say that she is superior in her 
training. Hers is a refined, quiet disposition which must not be mbtaken 
for loafing on the job. Her personality is in general pleasing, and her 
capmty for work seems to be imlimitr-d. She has has good experience and 
is n«n any sense of the word on trial. 

Signed; Marion Wesley, Head, Department of Social Sciences 

jfohotographs accompanying the two sets of papers indicate 
already know, that the applicants arc excellent in personal 

that you are {pven the responsibility by your board of 
IHm of selecting the teacher from the two applicants. M(Ae your 
lllg rtate clearly the reason or reasons for your choice. 
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QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Below are listed many factors which have something to do with teaching 
success. You arc to select one item which in your opinion is indis¬ 
pensable to great teaching success. Having done this, write a paragraph or 
two telling why you select this one item. Consider: appearance, use of 
good English, personal habits, absence of ph)>sical defects, superior scholarship. 
Tenement, breadth of interests, enthusiasm for teaching, tact, s}/mptAhy, leader¬ 
ship, self-control, insight into educational problems, commmily interest. (In¬ 
terpret this thus: one cannot be a great teacher whose “appearance is 
poor,” etc.) 

a. From the professional aspect, what are Miss Niles’s four outstanding 
characteristics? Miss Dunleavy’s? 

3. In a paragraph or two tell how you would go about sdecting a teacher 
for a high-school position. May you ethically offer a good teacher on a 
friend’s staff a larger salary than she is now getting? 


5. ANOTHER FORM OF THE TENURE PROBLEM 


“There’s a rule in organized baseball which forbids a major 
league team from signing a player from the sandlots. In other 
words the privilege of signing new players and securing their services 
for a limited time, if they are of major league caliber, belongs to the 
STnnllpir clubs. The major league team may draft a player from a 
minor league club under certain conditions by paying the minor 
club the sum of seventy-five hundred dollars for the release of the 
contract to the larger club.” The speaker is Bob Theel, prindpal 
of the Oaklawn High School, and strange to say he is really talking 


school rather than baseball. , ,,, v. i. 

“I get your idea. You believe that there should be a rulmg which 
prevents large schools from taking the finest teaching prospects 
from the graduating classes and breaking them in as cadets in me 
large school system; is that what you’re thinking?” The qu^tion 
has come from the vice-principal, Ernest Daylin, who has loitered 
for a few minutes in the office at the close of the day. 

“That’s something of it. The smaller schools, which are the 
backbone of our educational system at the secondary level, rarely 
get a chance at the finest prospects. When they do secure a fine 
young teacher, Uke the minor league ball club, thg^ lose her almost 
It once by the ‘draft’ route. The larger school off^ larger oppor¬ 
tunity, increased responsibility, and if not an adequate, a m^ 
adequate remuneration. The two-years-of-expenence rffie m s^e 
of our larger schools is intended largely to handle the .1^°“ 
girl’ problem. At that they’re saying, ‘You take her and give her 
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experience in your school, and we’ll take her from you as soon 
as she is really getting to be very valuable to you.’ They should 
be forced to pay a goodly sum for her release. What do you think? 
Is my argument sound?” 

“U-m»m-m-m. Don’t know as it is. It is true that our larger 
sdiools tend to take the pick of the experienced teachers from their 
smaller neighbors. That is because advancement lies in the city 
position. I’d suggest that the salaries paid be considered in giving 
a high school its classification. That is, if a school aspires to an 
A ranking it must be an A school not only in building and grounds, 
in library and equipment, in curricula requirements and teacher 
qualiheations, but also in salaries paid and opportunities for pro> 
fessional advancement offered to teachers, as well as opportunities 
for advancement for students. How does that idea strike you?” 

“Something to both ideas, I believe. At least I know this much 
after being principal of a small school for several years. I con¬ 
stantly lose my most desirable teachers to the larger city schools. 
The only teachers I can keep are the ones who can’t get married 
if they want to, and the ones who aren’t good enough to crash the 
‘sufficient-excellence’ gate of the city high school. My sudden 
interest, you may not know, is brought about by this letter of 
resignation to take effect at the end of the year,” 

“What! We’re not losing Blaine Foster? Why, she’s the very 
heart of our girls’ program. And she goes to Havenstonl The dirty 
bums! They’ve taken our best teachers for the last three years. 
I’m with you, Bob. ‘There ought to be a law.’ ” 

QJJESTIOJ/S Am PROBLEMS 

I. Small high schools are as important as large ones. Present a plan, 
which is fair to the teacher as well as the school, wluch makes it possible 
for a small school to secure and keep teachers of excellence. Do this in 
writing, that you may present your argument in class should it be called 
for. 

3. To what extent, if at all, would you say that a county unit plan which 
hires all teachers unassigned is desirable? Assignments would be made 
from a central ofSce (commissioner of education) as is done in a city 
superintendent's office for large city systems. Living condiUons vary 
little more in the smaller high schools of a rural area than they do in the 
various areas of a city system. 

a. What are some of the advantages inherent in such a plan? 

b. Disadvantages? 

3. Is Principal Theel correct when he says, “The smaller schools rarely get 
a chance at the finest prospects”? Discuss. 
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4, Ig the principal correct when he says “When they do secure a fine young 
' they lose her almost at once”? Is this as it should be? How 

can teachers be made to feel that it is an honor and a privilege to teach 
in the smaller school? Discuss. 


6 . RETENTION? 

Principal Clarence Brooks of the Roosevelt High School is 
speaking to the members of Professor Bacon’s class in high-school 
administration at the Kansas State Teachers College. The class 
is up entirely of men, part of them principals, the remainder 
in training for principalships. Mr. Brooks is one of the guest 
speakers whom Professor Bacon brings in at intervals to show his 
class that there is no such thing as good theory separate and distinct 

from practice. , j j tt • 

“Our high school enrolls more than five hundred. Here is a 

problem which perturbs me and which I’m passing on to you for 
whatever help you can give me. The problem is one deafing directly 
with the selection and retention of teachers. We have an exrap- 
tionally fine football coach, in every sense of the word ‘^c. The 
CT S ph, a graduate from a good college, has done his aradcmic work 
in the field of history. Under our setup he teaches three dassra a 
day in history in addition to his coaching. The law reqmres that a 
coach be a regular classroom teacher, the purpose being to m^e 
him a teacher rather than a professional tramer of athletes. This 
coach of ours, who is a superior coach, is a dismal failure as a history 
teacher. He is poorly prepared in the subject, has little mtercst 
in it and is about as poor a classroom techniaan as I ve evra seen. 

“The town and school are much interested in athletics and under 
this superior coach the school is known for its fine teams, its excel¬ 
lent spOTtsraanship, splendid influence upon sinaUer schools, raact 
conforSrto re^iadons, and the excellence of die generd school 
work accliplishSl by athletes A finer sphrit and a ^esmaUe 
situation in secondary-school ^tWetics would be hard to find. 
teams are a rule with us, but under this coach there is not, 1 beJiwe, 
1 nmnounced overemphasis upon athletics. No boy plays unless 
he^is in excellent condition; no boy plays whose work is even ap¬ 
proaching the borderline of failure; a bad sport has no place on 

*’'“rm'handing the problem to you as the members of a class which 
i, pioblL. confronting the prindpd of the accondnry 

school. What shall I do? 
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QTJESTtONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Make three suggestions which will come within the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law that will aid Principal Brooks in his problem, 

S. Is there justice in a regulation which requires that a person in charge of 
secondary-school athletics be a teacher Hrst and a coach last? What is 
the thought back of the regulation? 

3. The high school is life at the hi^-xhoel agf. The greatest good/or the greatest 
number must be taken into eonsideration in the principal's recommendatians to his 
board qf education. Is the italicized statement sound? If so, what shall 
Principal Brooks recommend to his board of education? 

4. Is the injury that is done by a poor history teacher olTsct by the good that 
is done by a superior coach? Discuss. 

5. Did anyone err when this coach was selected for the history-physical 
education position in this high school? Should he have been selected 
over a strong history student with a weaker record (indicating less suc¬ 
cess in coaching) in athletics? 

6. When shall subject-matter teaching be put before institutional effective¬ 
ness? What are some of tlie implications in the term “institutional 
effectiveness”? 

7. Make a decision in this case in event the coach must continue to teach 
the history classes. 

7. “of course I couldn’t promise him anything” 

“You understand me, I’m sure, Mr. Earlham. I wouldn’t ask 
you to consider Miss Beeson for a minute if she weren’t superior in 
every way to almost anyone we have teaching in the high school 
at this time.” The speaker is George Burnham, president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Carston, and the president of your board 
of education. He is talking to you, the principal of the local high 
school, and he has just asked you to recommend the release of your 
home economics teacher and the substitution of Miss Beeson in 
her place. The present teacher is one of the best in the system. 

“It was just the other evening that Mr. Beeson, who happens to 
be chairman of my board of directors, told me that he and Mrs. 
Beeson would be willing for Margaret to teach if she could get into 
the local system. Of course I couldn’t promise him anything be¬ 
cause I didn’t know much about her training. Found that she has a 
mighty fine record at the university. Finished for her degree in 
home economics and English, and what’s more” —Mr. Burnham 
drove home his final argfument by tapping the table between you 
significantly — “she’s one of the few applicants we’ve had who has 
a Master’s degree also. I believe you recommended last year that 
we work toward securing teachers with the Master’s degree just 
as rapidly as we could. 
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“Think it over, Mr. Earlham, it’ll be a real favor to me, and it 
won’t hurt you any to have Bill Beeson's daughter on your staff.” 
Before you can gather your wits together sufficiently to maV.. a 
coherent reply, Mr. Burnham has bade you good day and left the 
office. 

You smile grimly as you try to remember what your college course 
in secondary-school administration said about su^ raaps , 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. For the sake of making the problem realistic, consider that you are Mr. 
Earlham. Answer these questions individually and then ftm ym 
combined answers make your decision. 

a. Primarily, for what purpose do schools exist? 

b. Your present teacher is very satisfactory. To what extent should 
this fact enter into the case? 

c. Specifically state the conditions under which a school may justly 
terminate a teacher’s tenure. 

d. To what extent does Miss Beeson’s excellent training enter into the 
question of your recommending her? 

e. Mr. Burnham and Mr. Beeson are very influential citizens. Are 
you justified in being swayed by their request because of the feet 
that, their influence being lost, there is a possibility of the entire 
school’s being affected adversely? 

f. To what extent, if at all, should your position be aflowed to enter 
into the problem? That is, are you justified in resigning, perhaps 
influencing your professional career negatively, if the president of 
the Board of Education forces Miss Beeson upon you at the price 
of releasing an efficient teacher? 

g. Should this matter be aired before the public if Mr. Burnham in¬ 
sists upon hiring the daughter of the chairman of his bank’s board 
of directors? 

h. In your opinion would a teacher dismissed without cause as stated 
in the foregoing situation be justified in bringing legal action 
against a board of education? In what states would she be able to 
get a hearing? In what states would she be told that there was 
insufficient cause for a damage suit? (See Bulletin of the Research 
Division of the N.E.A., mentioned earlier in this chapter.) 

3. Briefly summarize the arguments you would make for a regulation 
providing for a “continuing tenure” in thb school were you its chief 
administrative officer. 

8 . PERMANENT TENURE IN ANOTHER FORM 

“She’s inefficient. She’s poorly trained. She is slipshod and 
careless. She is of little influence on boys and girls for good, if not 
an actual influence for bad. The parade has gone on and she doesn’t 
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know it. Her training is more than thirty yeara old; and she hasn’t 
supplemented it in any considerable way for years. We have a 
salary schedule and I can’t lower her salary. Her friends arc 
numerous and influential, and she knows that her position is secure. 
As a new principal I can see her weaknesses, but I can’t do any¬ 
thing, Every school in the country of any size has one or more of 
her kind. I’m asking you, what’s the answer?” 

Principal Hall lowered his voice, realizing for the first time that 
in his vehemence he had been almost .shouting. 

“Sorry I got so heated in my statements,” he apologized, “but it 
makes me furious to see the schools saddled with incificiency simply 
because no one has had the nerve to fire a poor teacher. Mofbt 
she was good twenty yean ago — but she isn’t now. And,” he went on, 
“if I fire her now or recommend her release, it’ll probably be my 
‘neck,’ as the boys put it. She’s so firmly entrenched that a new 
principal will probably be fired rather than the teacher.” 

Mr. Hall has a real problem. It is tied up thoroughly with the 
problem of tenure in general and is not limited to the teaching 
profession. In a paragraph or tm sum up ike possible solutions he 
might offer his board of education. 

dUESTlOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Tenure is commonly associated in the teacher’s mind with some sort of 
regulation which assures her position. To what extent would you say 
that this teacher has “permanent tenure” although no regulation 
guaranteeing this exists? 

2 . In your opinion, who is to blame for a situation similar to that pictured 
above? Discuss. 

3 . At what time, if at all, should the teacher pictured have been released? 
Who was responsible for this negligence? 

4 . The teacher under discussion is undoubtedly a poor teacher now. 
Show if you can how she might now be a very efficient instructor had 
supervision always been efficient. 


9 . PRINCIPLES GOVERNING SALARY SCHEDULES 

“Mr. Wilcox, for more than two years you’ve been advocating 
a salary schedule for our high school. We’re a comparatively 
small school with our nine teachers and our two hundred and 
fifty-odd pupils. Because of this the Board of Education has 
hesitated about adopting any plans you’ve suggested which are 
patterned upon schedules in use in cities of considerable size. 
Will you for our next board meeting put before us as a group the 
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fundamental principles which you feel should govern tmddng a schedule for 
our school? Later, perhaps, we can take these principles and work 
out a schedule.” 

Mr. Bailey, president of the high-school Board of Education, took 
up another item or two of business and dismissed the meeting of the 
Board. Mr. Wilcox is the high-school principal. The school 
enrolls two hundred and fifty pupils. There are nine full-time 
teachers, including the principal. The area is a rural one in a 
prosperous farming community. There is no grade school in 

connection. , . . , 

Consider Mr. Wilcox’s assignment as yours, and present the principles 
which you feel should govern, numerically, in order of importance. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Will the fundamental principles governing a salary schedule differ with 
localities? Discuss. 

2. Is Mr. Bailey correct in saying that a city salary schedule is not suitable 
for the rural community? Why? Why not? 

Q. Should salaries differ in localities if training, ^mence, and general 
ability are the same in teachers? Discuss this in light of the principles 
you have developed. 

4. The words “subsistence principle” are frequently used in salary schedule- 
’ making. What is the thought indicated by the term? 


10. SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES 

“Equal pay for equal service" is a slogan which has become rather 
common during the last fifteen years. It comes most frequently 
from women teachers in the elementary schools but is not unheard 
gmnn g the high-school teachers. The idea set forth is that equal 
training, professional and academic, and an equal number of years 
of successful teaching experience should receive equal pay for equal 
service without regard to sex or teaching level. 

The law of supply and demand steps an frequently, howw^, in 
schools with such schedules, and the schools sometimes find them- 
selves without men teachers. Because men can usually conm^ 
more wages or salaries in business than can women, the single 
salary” schedule has tended, when it has been adopted, to be eva^d 
by mimerous adaptations wWch wiU, ^though keeping ^e ref¬ 
lation in force, tend to puU most of its professional teeth. Fre¬ 
quently many professional special positions are created under suA 
terms L supervisors, department heads, building principals, ^e^ 
supervisors, and so on, each of which cames special remuneration 
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in the schedule. This allows superior teachers, either men or 
women, to be given special recognition in the pay envelope. An¬ 
other way of keeping the economically unsound single-salary 
schedule in effect (in name only) is to introduce different ranks or 
levels in the ratings which are given by the principal, superintendent, 
or some other administration or supervisory officer. Under this a 
poor teacher may receive the top salary for her rank, but is not 
placed in the next rank higher which rates a salary increase. 

The plan allows superior teachers (and it is interesting to note 
how many of these turn out to be men) to be given higher rankings 
and more rapid advancement both in position and pay. 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Present all of the arguments you can Hnd which make a good case for 
the single-salary schedule. What are the arguments against it? 

9. Should the law of supply and demand be disregarded and women only 
hired for our high schools if they are conceded to be equally good class¬ 
room teachers as men? 

3. Is the single-salary schedule “communistic”? Discuss. If so, in what 
ways? If not, show how it is not. 

4. Should a man with a family be paid more salary for the same teaching 
position than would be paid another man of equal worth who has no 
family? Discuss. 

5. Should a single man be paid more money for a teaching position than 
would be paid an equally competent unmarried woman? Discuss. 

6. “The economically unsound” salary schedule is mentioned. Is the 
author right? Wrong? Give reasons for your answer. 

II. THREE PROBLEMS FROM PRINCIPALS 

The three questions stated below were sent to the author during 
the past year by former students who are now serving as high-school 
principal. The men are not of the type who ask for help on 
problems of this sort, and they were not expecting to receive advice 
which would help in the solution of the problems. They are listed 
here because they are typical of the problems facing the principal 
in the question of selection of teacher, retention of teachers now 
in the school, and the promotion of those who are worth most to 
ffieir schools. 


A , Hiring Teachers 

“My board of education hired a teacher last year without consulting me 
in any way. Their idea had been, it seems, “Hire a teacher and she cet- 
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tainly will be fitted to do any type of work that may be her.” Their 

thoughtless action forced me to ask an English teacher, with a Master’s 
degree in that field, to teach mathematics in which she has but twelve hours 
of college work. She was a superior English teacher and loved the work, 
but she is an indifferent mathematics teacher. Sure, I know the answer* 
but what’ll I do about it?” ’ 

B. Educate the Board and Ducliaree tlie Teacher? 

“One of my teachers makes it her business to visit the board member in 
his home and there to discusss school problems and school gossip. The 
board member is flattered and ollten talks freely. Instead of coming to me, 
the principal, with her problems she goes directly to the board member, and 
as a result knows of rulings and even policies before I do. Information she 
gets from the board member she freely discusses with anyone who cares to 
listen. I know — I know, but isn’t there something in the law which 
prevents me from pushing her down the elevator shall?" 


C . Is This a Pupil Right? 

“During March of last year I found that a petition was being circulated 
among our high-school students asking the Board of Education to discharge 
one of our teachers at once. Got hold of the petition (seventy-seven names 
on it) and stopped the action before it went any further. The teacher was 
pretty bad, although she had been in the school for nine years. Her con¬ 
tract was terminated at the end of the year, but the petition was never men¬ 
tioned. Did I do the right thing, do you think?” 


dUESTlOJIS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Concisely and briefly state the issue in the first of the three problems. 
Basically where should the selection of teachers rest, in the principal or 
in the Board of Education? 

S. In Problem B of this group, which in your opinion is the more serious 
offender, the board member or the teacher? Be specific in stating 
wherein each sins. 

3. If the teacher in the problem (£) will not change her tactics, would you 
try to secure her release even if she is a good instructor? Justify your 
decision. 

4. What should be the attitude of the high-school principal to petitions 
from the student body which pertain to teachers? What should be his 
attitude on petitions in general? Is a petition, in your opinion, usually 
what it seems to be or is it usually a form of concentrated thoughtless 
action? Discuss. 
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QHAPTER XV 


DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
IN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

I. the IMPORTANOE OP THE BOARD-MEMBER POSITION 

The member of the Board of Education has one of the most re¬ 
sponsible positions in American life today. The statement is a 
dogmatic one, but is justified. The American school-board mem¬ 
ber, always one of the better citizens in his community, although 
not always cither an intelligent man or a learned one, represents a 
fair cross-section of American life. He is usually a man with a family 
b which he is vitally interested. He is generally a taj^ayer. Most 
commonly he owns his own home. He is usually a man who taltpy 
responsibility well, who has the respect of his neighbors, and who 
desires for his children cducationai advantages better ban tVirwi- 
which came his way. 

Only the most pessimistic professional school people believe that 
America is not advancing educationally. Many there are, however, 
who believe that the schools are not keeping abreast of social move¬ 
ments of other types, and that these set the pace for rather than follow 
the lead of education. If this latter group is correct, it is to the 
American school-board member and his professional adviser, the 
principal or superintendent of schools, that education must look 
for leadership. Whether he be wise or foolish, educated or un¬ 
educated, sincere or insincere, the board member decides, by the 
wisdom of his actions, the clarity of his thmking, the idealism he 
displays, and the attitude he takes toward life in general and educa¬ 
tion in particular, the final destiny of American education b the 
broader use of the word. There are those who believe he is but a 
figurehead in the general program of education, but such belief is 
far from the truth. 

The board member is usually untrained for the responsibility 
which is his. Strange to say, this may be an asset rather than a 
liability. He does not at least enter upon his duties with a number 
of preconceived notions regardbg the schools which he hopes to 
put into practice at the first opportunity. Only rardy does be have 
a background which enables him to view be problems of be 
schools broadly raber ban narrowly. The term “educational 
perspective” is not b his vocabulary, but be words must become 
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fraught with meaning before the board member can really serve 
the schools wisely and well. Upon the principal or the superin¬ 
tendent, or both, rests the responsibility for developing in his Board 
of Education a jjroad vision of what education means, a thorough 
understanding of the problems confrondng it, and the willingness 
to face those problems courageously and with all the efficiency that 
can be brought to bear upon them. 

QJUESTIOm AND PROBLEMS 

I. Prepare a short paper in which you point out specifically the duties of a 
school-board member in your locality. Having done this, show, if you 
can, the correlation between these duties and the statement of board- 
member responsibilities as set down in the foregoing discussion. 

9. Do you agree that it is an asset that the board member is professionally 
untrained? What are the objections to his having been a principal or a 
superintendent of schools previously? 

g. In a brief, concise way, state as many implications as you can which you 
believe are included in the term “cducatioual perspective” for a board 
member. Number these. 

2. PERSPECTIVE AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

“I have been asked to tell you in as brief a way as possible what 
I mean by ‘educational perspective* and how one goes about develop¬ 
ing this desirable asset in his Board of Education.” The speaker is 
Hugh Bryan, a schoolman of excellent training and many years of 
practical experience. He is something of an educational statesman, 
the last step in the professional growth and development of the 
really superior professional school worker. Mr. Bryan is presenting 
a paper to a secondary-school principab’ round-table at the annual 
council of administration meeting. 

“ ‘Educational perspective’ can, I believe, be broadly interpreted 
as meaning much the same as educational policy. The word 
‘perspective’ means to view something from a distance. It implies 
seeing broadly rather than narrowly. It carries with it the idea 
that the viewer is looking to the fiiture and is interested primarily 
in building permanently rather than temporarily. I wonder if 
I am clear. 

“To illustrate as best I can what I mean, I would point out that 
I was elected some five years ago as the principal of the newly 
organized Country Day High School at Latonia. When Mrs. 
Bryan and I went to Latonia the building was under construction. 
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My first work was in the development of a curriculum and the 
getting up of the machinery needed to get the plant into operation. 
The people of the district were enthusiastic, and the Board of Educa¬ 
tion followed my lead willingly. For the first year ours was a 
policy of expediency. We did first what needed to be d o n e first, 
and made only a few plans for more than the immediate future. The 
school was growing rapidly, and the mass of detail rallmg for atten¬ 
tion kept both myself and the Board of Education busy. 

“After a couple of years the school was completely organized, and 
everything seemed to be going splendidly. At this time I decided 
that the next step in the professional education of my good Board 
of Education should be taken. So far their education had progressed 
to the point where efificiency marked their actions. They had 
become thoroughly cognizant of their duties, their privileges, their 
rights, and their responsibilities. Our meetings were definitely 
businesslike. We met on time, transacted our business, and 
adjourned. In general, my Board had passed the neophyte stage 
in the affairs of a school district. 

“My next move was to suggest to my Board several items which 
were more than local in their significance. Among these I sug¬ 
gested the survey of our community to determine the need for 
possible future expansions in the school plant. I suggested the 
desirability of securing additional ground for our athletic field and 
playground program, as the property adjoining the high school 
was advancing rapidly in value. There was no immediate need 
here, but there was reason to look to the future. My next sugges¬ 
tion dealt with the advisability of setting up a salary schedule 
for our high-school instructors. Other schools were visited, and 
the chairman of our Board of Education was instrumental in seeing 
that the question of salary scheduling was discussed at the annual 
county meeting of members of high-school boards of education. 
In studying this matter the Board was forced to look to the educa¬ 
tional future of our community. The members were forced to 
interest themselves in the matter of relationship between experience 
in teaching, in academic training, and in measurements of success. 

“My next suggestion, although a strong member of the Board 
still believes he started the idea, was the adoption of a central- 
office budgeting system for all activities. This was so planned that 
it looked to the future rather than to our immediate situation. 

“The chairman of the Board, a very well-informed doctor, read 
an excellent paper which he had written dealing with the problem 
of equalization of educational opportunity before the so-called 
‘Little Legislature’ of our state. Coming as the paper did from a 
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layman rather than a schoolman, it carried much weight. Later 
he was a layman leader of the fight in our state for an equalization 
hill which has done much to improve school conditions in general. 

I furnished him the data for his formal papers and for his informal 
speeches. 

“In general, I’d say that educational perspective can be broadly 
interpreted into educational policy. Educational policy is never a 
mushroom activity but is a gradual growtlt. Tm inclined to say 
that ‘educational perspective’ can only be developed when the 
membership on a board of education continues practically unchanged 
from year to year.’’ 

QJIESTIOM AND PROBLEMS 

I. In your opinion, is the problem of school management a greater or lesser 
responsibility of the principal or superintendent than the development 
of educational perspective in the Board of Education? 
a. What distmetion, if any, would you make between "educational 
pcTSpccdve** and “educational statesmanship"? Which is the broader 
term? 

3. In the light of the foregoing discussion, can you offer any explanation as 
to why certain schools have never developed any long-time policy? 

4. In a paragraph or two write your definition of the term "school system.” 

5. One of America's prominent educators stated a few years ago that 
comparatively few states in the Union have an educational policy. 
Offer an explanation for this (granting its truth), and show how it has 
come about. Is it possible to develop "educational policy” when there 
is no “educational perspective” on the part of either the layman or 
the school worker? 

3. “l AM THE OTFIQE-BOY OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION” 

“. , . And so, gentlemen, I hereby tender you my resignation 
to become effective at the end of the school year.” The speaker is 
the meek-looking principal of the Henry Ford High School. “I 
have been in this school for three years. In that time I can point 
to no really constructive piece of work that has been developed 
through my leadership. Day after day, and month after month, 
I have been swamped in a maze of details which should rightfully 
belong to my subordinates. This new batch you are handing me 
is a sample. When I have made suggestions to you, those sugges¬ 
tions have always been ridetracked or tabled, usually courteously 
and pleasantly but not always so. 
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“The school is no better than it. was three years ago. It is no 
broader or stronger in its traditions, in its policies, or in its promise 
of a brighter, richer future. It cannot improve much under my 
leadership for I am not the principal of your school — I am the 
office-boy of the Board of Education. What you gentlemen have 
needed for the last three years is someone who can make you realize 
how thoroughly ignorant you really are of school affairs, and some¬ 
one who can make you have faith in his educational progressiveness 
and in his common sense and judgment. You also need a principal 
who can tell you in forceful language to ‘Go jump in the lake!’ 
At least I can do that.” 

The principal, white with anger and trembling with his intensity, 
sat down in a silence that was so heavy it was almost anHihlp. 

“Mr. Balston” — the speaker, Ihe chairman of the Board of 
Education, a big, raw-boned stockman who had made a small 
fortune in handling cattle, is grinning from ear to ear — “I believe 
I speak for the rest of the Board when I say that for two years we’ve 
been waiting for you to tell us in nice polite language to ‘Go to 
hell.’ We’ve badgered you and deviled you trying to make you be 
our leader as we hired you to be. No man tells me my business, but 
I’ve told you yours. We voted last night to raise your salary for next 
year if you would agree to take more responsibility in really running 
this school. We also voted to ask for your resignation if you accepted 
without a word of protest this new batch of dinky details we were 
putting on you. Apparently we’ve had our answer. We want you 
to stay. Will you do it?” 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. To what extent would you say that the principal is responsible for the 
development of a situation such as is described in the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion? 

S. “The principal is responsible for the educational policy of the school, 
and as a determiner of such policy he must not allow himsdf to become 
submerged in a maze of details.” Discuss. 

3. In numerical order, set down the arguments for the principal in the 
foregoing discussion staying on the job. For his leaving. 

4. What are the difficulties which the principal feces in developing any¬ 
thing of educational perspective in this Board of Education? Is his 
situation better or worse than it was three years earlier when he was 
beginning work as a principal in this school? Give reasons for your 
answer. 
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4. AN ADMINISTRATOR FAILS TO DEVELOP 
PERSPECTIVE IN HIS BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNITY 

The high- school building at Bethenda had been built in 1915. 
The original plans specified that it should accommodate two 
hundred pupils. That enrollment was reached in iggi. An addi¬ 
tion to the building in the form of a gymnasium-auditorium was put 
into use in the school year of 1923-1924. The enrollment at that 
time was two hundred and thirty-six. The new addition did not 
alleviate the overcrowded condition^ which was even greater than 
the enrollment figures indicated because of an expanded curriculum. 

In 1925 the Deepoil Drilling Company brought in its first well 
nine ir^es north of Bethenda. The town over night, as it were, 
became an oil center. The high-school enrollment increased 
slightly in the fall of 1925. At that time Frank Walters, who has 
been principal of the high school since the erection of the building in 
1915, pointed out to the Board of Education and to the citizens of the 
town the need for a new building in spite of the fact that the old 
building was in excellent repair. Mr. Walters pointed out that the 
town was growing steadily in population and Aat the valuation ol 
property had practically doubled in the ten-year period. His 
arguments were not refiited by the Board; rather the members 
smiled with an amused tolerance which seemed to say: “Frank is a 
nice fellow, enthusiastic about the school and about school work in 
general, but he’s like a boy wanting a new bicycle. He’d enjoy 
having a new school building, but he can get along with what he has 
very well for some time to come.” 

By the fall of 1934 the building originally built to house two 
hundred persons was affording instruction to three hundred and 
seventy-four. The building, thoroughly overcrowded, was showing 
the wear and tear that go with hard usage. The teaching staff, 
double in number that of 1915 when the building was erected, 
found its efficiency limited by a lack of space. Mr. Walters is still 
asking for a new building. He has said publicly that an addition to 
the old building will be unsatisfactory, wasteful, and inefficient. 
The people of the town arc interested, but the Board of Education 
(five in number) believes that an addition is all that is needed. A 
new refinery in the town indicates that the oil boom is more than 
temporary. 

In the springtime of 1937 the Board of Education, prodded and 
poked by citizens, decides to ask for a forty thousand dollar bond 
issue to build an addition to the present structure. Mr. Walters 
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protests that this will be a serious mistake. He points out that there 
is reason to believe that the enrollment of the high school will exceed 
four hundred for many years to come; that the old building is out of 
date; that it contains fire hazards; that it is inadequately equipped 
with laboratories, as the building had not originally been constructed 
for modern equipment. His Board of Education listens to his 
arguments cheerfully, tolerantly, almost whimsically — and goes 
on with its plans for the new addition. 

Frank Walters acknowledges that he not only faces an educational 
crisis, but that he has failed in a very real way as a principal. 

aUESTIOJ^S AND PROBLEMS 

i. In a paper of five hundred words or leas, answer this question concisely: 
What has Mr. Walters not done that he should have done to make his 
community in general and his board of education in particular see this 
problem of education more broadly? 
s. Wbat can he do now to prevent the commission of this serious error? 

5. NOT “‘MY’ POLICIES, BUT ‘OUR* POLICIES*’ 

Principal John Beck is talking to a joint meeting of the dinner 
clubs and the Commercial Club of Peakton. Mr, Beck has been m 
the schools for nine years, and for the last four years has been the 
principal of the senior high school. Under his active leadership the 
schools have prospered and grown, the curriculum has been ex¬ 
panded, and in general the schools have been made to serve eflS- 
ciently the citizenry which supports them, 

“May I conclude my remarks by saying to you, gentlemen, that it 
has been a pleasure to .serve as principal of the high school at Peak- 
ton. I’m not throwing bouquets when I say that you have a good 
board of education. You have a good board, I say, because you 
have a board which thoroughly represents the taxpayers of this 
town and which carefully and thoroughly represents the child life of 
this town. To illustrate my meaning, the leadership displayed by 
your Board of Education and by your city commission in securing 
the Ryder tract as a city park to be developed as the funds are avail¬ 
able indicates a far-sighted policy which is not always found. 
Again, the development of a sinking fund which was used last year 
to beautify the different school grounds of this city, without maldng 
necessary the issuing of bonds or the levying of additional taxes for 
the purpose, indicates an insight into school needs, a tendency 
toward a long-time policy, the development of an educational 
perspective wlrich is essen ti^ if a school is to develop. 
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“While I am on the topic of the schools in general, I should like to 
say that I have never had the pleasure of working in a town where 
the attitude of the business men and of the citizens of the town in 
general toward athletic contests was better. Sportsmanship here 
ranks h i gh. Officials are treated courteously. (Opposing teams are 
treated as they should be, like neighboring high-school boys who 
are playing the game as your sons doj for all there is in them. You 
stay until the game is over whether we are winning or losing. You 
are game enough sports to applaud a visiting team when it is whip¬ 
ping us to a frazzle, and when, as occasionally happens, there is some 
murkftriaTn displayed you don’t at once decide that the officials are 
incompetent to handle the situation. This is a good school town, 
and you gentlemen along with your Board of Education have made it 
so.” 

Mr. Beck sat down amid a patter of applause and smiles of ap¬ 
proval from all of the men present. The meeting adjourned, the 
officers of the various clubs lingering to talk over some unsettled 
business. 

“Johnny Beck congratulates our Board of Education on its far¬ 
sighted policy and on its progressiveness. He’s right. We do have 
a fine board of education, and we do have a fine sportsmanlike 
attitude in this town toward visiting athletic teams.” The speaker 
is the president of the Chamber of Commerce. “What Mr. Beck 
didn’t say,” he went on, “is that he has made that Board of Education 
conscious of their educational duties, opportunities, and privileges. 
He has also made this town what it is in the way of sportsmanship. 
He said a good bit about the policies of the Board of Education and 
not a word about John Beck’s policies. I’d very much like to have 
said that every member on that Board, and I happen to be one of the 
members, knows that we have a real educational leader, and because 
of that leadership each of us has become interested vitally in our 
schools.” 

The little group disbanded, each person going his way. As 
Principal Beck went back to his office an eavesdropper might have 
heard him say to himself, “That’s a fine bunch, and are they back of 
their schools I I didn’t entirely like the attitude of all of the crowd 
at the last Ottawa game. My comments today should help make a 
trouble-maker unpopular if anything shows up at the next game.” 

dUESTIOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

I. State the fundamental principle underlying the development of educa¬ 
tional leadership in a board ^ education as fisr as the administrator in 
charge of a school is concerned. 
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2 Can a board of education be more progressive than is its chief school 
' administrator? Discuss. 

A principal is an executive officer. A board of education is a legislative 
croup. What are the implications in these statements in light of 
^veloping educational perspective in the latter group? 
j Be as specific as you can in showing how the development of sportsman- 
’’ gjjjp in a given community is a matter of devdoping educational 
perspective not only in the community but in the Board of Education. 


6 . WHICH ARE ITEMS OF POLICY? 

Not infrequently the inexperienced administrator, whether he is 
superintendent or principal, in the hurry and hustle of everyday 
work with duties of varying types and importance crowding for 
recognition, fails to distinguish between the varying degrees of im- 
portance of items which clamor for attention. Often is he inclined 
to handle first the items which appear first, in this way givmg the 
time at which the item appears precedence over its importance in 
the scheme of things administratively. Should he follow this 
practice of always taking care of details as well as fundamental 
items in the order of appearance, he would eventually find that he is 
ncdccting all but the details because of the time and effort required 
to dispose properly of the more significant problems which come up. 

Should the policy suggested in the above paragraph, that of 
meticulous attention to administrative details, become the pnnci- 
ual’s usual procedure, two serious errors are likely to creep m which 
CTcntually ruin his efficiency: he becomes the office-boy of the 
Board of Education as did the principal in Problem 3, and he^ 
utterly in developing in his legislative co-workers anything of an 
policy which depends upon broad educational perspec- 

^'probably only a very small percentage of the items which appear 
m the routine work of the small-school adminisbrator are of such a 
nature that the attention of the Board of Education should be called 
to them in any manner whatsoever. A much smaller 8™up m 
number, but more important in consequence, must be referred to th 
Board but may be classed as legislative-action problems. Thrae 
Sns requhe official approval of the Board of Educahon, ^t 
they will not necessarily affect a school’s long-time pohey, its future 
development, or its service in the future to boys and girls not yet 
ready for formal schooling. 

The last type of items makes up the group winch ultimately 
tennincs whSher an administrator has reached the final step in 
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administrative excellence and educational statesmanship. These 
are the items concerned with policy-making, with long-time plan¬ 
ning, and with educational perspective- 
To give practice to the administrator in training, as well as the 
younger principal now on the job, in determining the place of va¬ 
rious items in the scheme of educational administration, a large list 
of Such items is given below. Many of them are detail items; others 
are administrative in nature but require Board of Education ap¬ 
proval, recognition, or official acdon. Another group is made up 
of a combination of two groups. The fourth group is of the educa¬ 
tional perspective-policy type. The first group of items must never 
be referred to the Board of Education; to do so makes the de¬ 
pendent principal. The second group must be referred to the 
legislative body, the Board, but the principal must be the adviser 
and the educational leader in the action taken. The last group of 
items, the most difficult assignment an administrator faces, is by the 
sheer force of his initiative made a part and parcel of the thinking of 
the Board of Education and of the citizens of tlie community. Only 
occasionally does the principal force action on these items, but 
constandy and consistently he leads his Board of Education and his 
community to feel and to believe that the initiative for action has 
originated outside the administrative office and that the desirability 
of the policy is conceded by all. 

Ton are to place the item of admtnisiralion recorded below in four parallel 
columns. Head one column ''Principal Alone**; the second, "Principal and 
Board’*,' the third, "Conditioned by Circumstances*’; and the fourth, "Eduett- 
tional Perspective.'* To place too many items in the third category 
indicates inability on your part to make a decision. 

Administrative Items to be Classified 
r. Developing a Hi-Y Club. 

9. Putting in a high-school cafeteria. 

3. Improving the accounting system for the high school, 

4. Developing an ability grouping plan for the school. 

5. Planning assembly programs. 

6. Buying athletic equipment. 

7. Improving daily attendance. 

8. Systematizing method of taking attendance, 
g. Building a new athletic field. 

10. Developing an athletic program. 

11. Creating interest in a school band. 

la. Developing the music festival idea for the town, 
ig. Making the high-school budget. 

14. Improving the school’s transportation system. 
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15. Developing the commercial department in the high school. 

16. Maintaining discipline in the corridors. 

17. Determination of the desirability of a salary schedule for teachers. 

18. Improving the standard of instruction in the high school. 

19. Developing the community attitude toward spending money for 
education. 

so. Putting out a high-school newspaper. 

81. Determining the desirability of publishing a yearbook. 

ss. Complying with a regional association requirement for arrrpHit;.7ari.%.. 

33. Eliminating fraternities in the high school. 

34. Improving equipment in the gymnasium. 

35. Opening the gymnasium in the evenings to town groups. 

36. Developing good sportsmanship at athletic contests. 

37. Putting in an honor society chapter in the high school. 

38. Making the high school a community center, 
sg. Improving civic conditions in the town. 

30. Developing a first-class library in the high school. 

31. Determining whether married women shall be employed as teachers. 

33. Developing a high-school alumni club. 

33. Making a study of teachers’ marks. 

34. Considering proposals for installing a junior college. 

35. Developing rules and regulations governing transportation of pupils to 
and from athletic contests. 

36. Organizing school on a Junior high-school basis. 

37. Developing the class schedule. 

38. Arranging the home-room organization. 

39. Making the high-school facilities serve the leisure time problems of the 
community, 

40. Developing regulations concerning substitute teachers. 

41. Instituting student government in the high school. 

43. Surveying the community’s educational needs, 

43. Shall upperclassmen initiate freshmen? 

44. Developing a basketball schedule. 

45. Developing regulations concerning final examinations. 

46. Making a decision as to expelling a serious social offender. 

47. Purchasing new equipment for a science laboratory. 

Changing the system of transportation from school-owned buses to a 
contract system with privately owned cars. 

49. Increasing the size of the distnct and eliminating tuition payments. 

50. Substitution of intramural athletics for interscbolasdc contests. 

QJUBSTIOJ{S AND PROBLEMS 

1. In a clear, well-organized sentence state the guiding principle which 
determined the basts for your placing certain items in the fourth 
division (educational perspective). 

8 . What is the principle which determines that an administrator should 
handle a problem without consulting anyone? 
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3. 'What principle determines that the Board of Education is to be con¬ 
sulted? 


7. OUTLINING DUTIES AS AN AID TO 
DEVELOPING PERSPECTIVE 

Principal Edgar Colvin of the senior high school of the second- 
class city of Dartmouth decided to start his administration with a 
thorough understanding between himself and his Board of Education 
as to the duties and obligations of both parties concerned. To do 
this, Mr. Colvin developed three lists of items which he felt should be 
considered by the Board of Education and himself. His first move 
was to make out a list of broad, general duties which he felt should 
not be delegated by the Board but should be handled by that body 
(in authority), with possibly only suggestions from the principal. 
The second list he labeled duties which the Board should delegate to 
him as principal. His third list was made up of items which he felt 
should always be the joint undertaking of the Board of Education 
and the administrative ofHcers of tiic school. 

Having made the three lists, Mr. Colvin, in order that his Board 
might not feel that he was dictating to them, proceeded to throw the 
lists together into one large suggestive list. From this list the 
Board (with several innocent suggestions from Mr. Colvin at the 
right time) set up a list of duties which they called "determinative 
and executive" duties which they said should not be delegated by them. 
This list included the following: 

a. Selecting the chief administrative official of the school. 

b. Adopting such rules and regulations as the Board secs fit. 

e. Approving the budget. 

d. Fixing the qualifications of all employees of the school. 

e. Determining on the system of school organization. 

J. Contracting for buildings and grounds. 

g. Deciding upon the procedure of Its own meetings. 

k. Passing finally upon the principal’s recommendation of teachers. 

t. Changing in any way the general educational program of the school. 

The Board of Education and Principal Colvin agreed that these 
duties should be delegated by the Board to the principal'. 

a. Making nominations of teachers and other employees. 

b. Drawing up rules and regulations for the school. 

e. Purchasing supplies and equipment. 

d. Making the curriculum for the high school. 

e. Preparing the budget. 

/, Measuring the results of instruction. 
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Supervising and directing all employees of the school. 
k. GaWring data for the Board’s use. 

i l yfaVing such rules and regulations as were deemed necessary governing 
’ textbooks, supplies, and other school equipment, 
i Assuming full administrative control of the school in all matters per- 
taming to control, management, and discipline. 

The following duties the Board selected from Mr. Colvin’s general 
list as joint duties of the Board of Education and the school’s chief 
administrative officer: 

a, th« town and community around it fully cognizant of their 
' educational duties and responsibilities. 

b. Development of an enthusiasm and interest in the town and community 
' in educational community enterprises such as art exhibits, lecture 

courses, good dramatic productions, a good library, and the develop 
ment of a wholesome attitude toward winning and losing in athletic 
contests. 


QJUESTIONS AJ/D PROBLEMS 

I In getting his Board of Education to think through with him the various 
* duties of all concerned in the high school, Mr. Colvin displayed one 
good illustration of developing educational perspective. What was it? 
a What items would you like to add to the first list, duties of the Board 
' which should not be delegated to anyone? State your additions in the 
form of principles, and be certain they are not already covered, 
a. Be specific in stating what items you would like to add to *e list of 
^ duties which the Board of Education should delegate to the prmcipal or 
to the superintendent. 

A To what extent, if at all, would you say that seeing its duties and 
obligations plainly and clearly indicates the development of educational 
perspective on the part of a board of education? 

K Does a board of education which sees clearly the need for the division of 
responsibility between the principal and the Boarf in mattws 
to community betterment neccssarUy have a well-developed educational 

policy? Discuss. 

8 . “I BELIEVE IN MAINTAINING THE STATUS aUO” 

•Tve been in this principalship for twenty-fivc years. I’ve seen 
teachers come and go and I’ve seen businessM in ffiis ^wn come and 
go Never in the time I have been prmcipal hw this school ^ed to 

serve this community adequately and ^"^E^^'half toente^ or 

this area have developed big ptons, worked for ^ 

so, and then where have their big plans gone? IU teU you, they ve 
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gone where all of these so-called ‘prog^ive’ movements go. I 
believe in maintaining the slaius quo, Tliis school is good enough for 
me as it is. The surest way for a principal to find himself looking for 
a job is to be always starting some movement or the other for the 
improvement of the community. 

“Our building is overcrowded; has been for the past fifteen years. 
Some of the folks here want to build a new building; have wanted to 
for fifteen years. Sure, I’m against it. Why not? We’re getting 
along all right. I believe in spending the public’s money just as I 
spend my own, carefully and economically. I own quite a bit of 
property in this town and I know what it is to pay taxes. Our taxes 
are too high right now in this district. Our schools aren’t under fire 
and I don’t want them to be. The surest way to get people to 
cridcizing their schools is to begin some innovadon. 

“You doubt that we have a really good school? 

"You’d surmise that it lacks in progressiveness? 

"No educational perspective? That’s mostly bunk, after all. 
We probably have about as good an educational policy as do some of 
these others who are always talking about it. 

“You have to go? Well, come in again when you can flatter me 
some more.’’ 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I, “The principal who is to develop educational perspective in a board of 
education must be progressive. This docs not imply that he is chasing 
every administrative phantom that appears.” Discuss. 
n. State clearly how the principal in the foregoing monologue difTcrs from 
the principal who would be classed as a progressive principal. Be 
specific. 

3. In your opinion has a principal of the type pictured been actually 
beneficial to a school in which he has worked? Why? Why not? 

4, Gan a principal whose big ambition is the holding of his present position 
be a thoroughly progressive administrator? Is he necessarily more 
progressive if he does not care whether he is asked to resign or not? 

9. PRINQIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED 

The foregoing problems, case situations, and theoretical discus¬ 
sions have had as their purpose the vitalizing of certain phases of 
educational theory dealing with foe general idea of the development 
of educational perspective in the Board of Education. Each of the 
eight units illustrates at least one of the principles stated below, while 
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others are keyed to two or more of the theoretical principles wMch it 
is believed govern the principal’s program in this respect. 

As a student of the principles of secondary education, you are to 
take each of the ease units and emluate it in terms of the principles stated 
below To illustrate, perhaps the first discussion in this chapter may 
illustrate Principles i, 3i 5. 7> and 9 below. The numbers have been 
selected at random and have no significance. 

I Educational perspective can be developed in a board of education. 

2' Educational perspective can be broadly interpreted into educational 
policy. It is not a mushroom activity but a gradual growth. 

The administrative function of policy pronouncement or educational 
^ leadership is paramount to the function of a school manager. 

The principal is responsible for the policy of a school and as a determiner 
^ of policy he must not allow himself to become submerged in trivialities, 
r Affairs of large import should receive careful deliberation, logicai 
■*' analysis, and thorough survey. The wise principal keeps fiiat things 


6 The education of a board of education is a slow process, but once devel- 

oped the older (continuing) members carry on the education of the 
newer members as they come on the Board. , ^ , 

7 The able principal shares the responsibility of developing educational 

nerspective in the public with his Board of Education. . „ 

8 W principal is an executive officer. Educational policy is finally 
’ determined legislatively. When the principal wishes to become 

legislative in his funedon, some duly authorized official must be his 

Q Ability^to .see main issues as distinguished from trivialities is the discrim- 
mating mark of the schoolman who is a determiner of policy and a 

leader in the development of educational perspective. 

10. Confidence on the part of the Board of Education and the public m the 
ability, training, Icvcl-headedncss, and fore-sightedness of the principal 
or superintendent is essential if a broad educational policy is to be 

11 SwSf principal who wishes to lead his board in educational affaira 
’ never declines any power or responsibility delegated to him by the 

Board which tends to give that body confidence m him. 

12 Educational leadership depends upon co-operaUve enterprise, The 

' Board of Education reflects the attitude and ^ ^ 

There is a strong tendency on the part of all good boards of education to 
reoresent the people first and school interests next. 

13. The principal without a sound educational pMosophy 

^ hope to be a leader in the determination of educational pokey. 

14. Om of the first steps in determining educational policy 

^ ffirnerspectivc is a crystallization of thinking on the part of the Bo^ 
(and thc^public) by a clear statement of objectives, duties, andtespons 
bilities of^both the principal and the Board of Education. 
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15, Breadth of view edacationally coma only through experience, training, 
deliberation, service, and leadership on the part of the Board of Educa’ 
tion and its executive officer, the principal or the superintendent. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC 
IfNFORMATION 

1 . THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

The school administrator who recognizes the necessity for dissem¬ 
ination of information about the public schools to the people who 
make those schools possible is at once involved in a multitude of 
variables which cause confusion and inaction. First, the 
of the problem in itself makes attack difficult. Second, the lack of 
any definite, organized agency of a specifically informational type 
limits the administrator. He faces the difficulty of presenting the 
information he wishes to make public in a form which is understand¬ 
able to all. This problem is emphasized when the nationality 
differences, the language difficulties, and the polyglot nature of his 
school patronage are taken into account. Not all can read the 
vernacular; not all can speak the tongue used in his school; many 
arc totally unable to comprehend the significance of statistical data; 
many are uninterested. 

Should the administrator be able to overcome the difficulties sug¬ 
gested above, he has not by any means solved his problem. Usually 
he himself has but little training in the important factor of determin¬ 
ing which of the multitude of items presenting themselves for recog¬ 
nition must be selected and, if he is able to do this accurately, in 
actually presenting his information in an understandable manner. 
This is to say that as a public relations agent the school administrator, 
at the beginning of his period of service, is ineffectively trained. 

Very early the principal or superintendent must distinguish 
sharply between “ballyhoo,” publicity, and information concerning 
the schools which the public must have if consistent and loyal sup¬ 
port is to be built up. Under certain conditions he may be forced to 
cater to the “ballyhoo” side, especially in securing the ffiU support of 
his newspapers, because of the definition of “news” commonly 
agreed upon by newspapers. Carried to any considerable extent 
the publicity phase of school information inevitably leads to a 
cheapening which cannot be other than detrimental to the schools 
which it seeks to improve. 

That the public schools arc as a whole poor dispensers of informa¬ 
tion about their purposes, aims, methods, and ambitions is usually 
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conceded by school workers. To support its schools understand- 
ingly, loyally, and effectively the public must not only be informed 
about them at any pven time, but must be kept informed in a 
persistent, continuous manner. 

No chief administrator of a school is serving effectively either his 
school or his public if he neglects the organisation and dissemina¬ 
tion of reliable information concerning the work the institution is 
doing. 


UVESTIO^S Am PROHLEMS 

1. Analyze the foregoing discussion by setting down in numerical order 
each point that is made. Having done this, add to the scope of the 
problem by stating other arguments that might well be made, 

2. Would you agree to the statement, *‘The public is as a whole poorly 
informed concerning its schools”? If you answer "Yes,” illustrate; if 
“No,” show that the public is well informed. 

3. “No chief administrator of a school is serving effectively cither lus school 
or his public if he neglects the organization and dissemination of reliable 
information concerning the work the institution is doing.” Do you 
agree? If so, support your agreement; if not, why not? 

4. To what extent do you agree with the statement that the administrator 
usually has little training if any at all in determining which items arc 
worthy of selection for public information? 

c. Where would such training be secured other than or the job itself? 


2. REOROANIEATION IN A 
aOMMUNITY WHICH MAS LOST INTEREST 

Upon your election to the principalshtp of the Baxter High School 
in the village of the same name, you enter into your new duties with 
the enthusiasm which usually goes with a new position. Baxter is an 
old town in a mining area which reached the peak of its productive¬ 
ness many years ago. At the present time die high-school enroll¬ 
ment is around the one hundred and fifty mark. At an earlier date 
the Baxter High School had enrolled more than twice that number. 
The population of the town of Baxter is now approximately five 
hundred persons. Once, in the boom days, more than two tliousand 
persons lived within the limits of the tlmiving little city. At that 
time there was a splendid enthusiasm present in everything the town 
or the school attempted. Everyone was proud of tlie high school. 
The town was growing, business was good, and the high school was 
at the center of the town’s life. 

You have not been in the town more than two months, and 
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actually at your work more than a month, when you arc forced to 
the conclusion that interest in the high school, which you have al¬ 
ways taken for granted in every situation in which you have worked 
is almost entirely lacking in Baxter. The morale of the school itself 
seems to be poor. School spirit is lacking. School functions are 
poorly attended. Your first football game of the season on the h o me 
grounds is an utter failure from a financial standpoint. You are 
amazed and dismayed to find that only about half of the high-school 
students were present, although activity tickets admitted tbpm 

When you question citizens of the town you are told that “Baxter 
hasn’t any pep.”... “The old town ain’t what she used to be.’’... 
“Haven’t had a good team here for years!’’ You find upon investi¬ 
gation that all school activities arc operated at a finanriai loss. 
School operettas, glee-club programs, orchestral offerings, and 
other school productions must secure permission from the local 
motion-picture theater for evenings which the manager is willing to 
relinquish, or there will be no attendance at the school enterprises. 

Your Board of Education seems to be a trifle more interested in the 
welfare of the school than does the community as a whole, but even 
the attitude of this select group leans more to the apathetic than to 
the enthusiastic. The community is without doubt uninterested in 
the high school and its work. And worst of all, the community docs 
not know that it is not a typical community in this respect. 

You go to your office to begin yotir first efforts toward improving 
the situation. 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. State carefully in order of importance the steps you will take in improv¬ 
ing the morale in your school. 

а. As you have done In Problem i, state in numerical order the steps in 
increasing interest in the school in your community. 

3. How will you make the town’s weekly newspaper contribute to your 
campaign to make the city of Baxter “high-school conscious”? Will 
the editor of the paper be inclined to aid you or to oppose? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

4. State specifically how you will use the local chamber of commerce (in 
Baxter a very weak organization) in improving interest in the Baxter 
High School. 

5. Suggest ways in which the churches can aid in making the high.sc^ool 
gain a more important place in community interests. How can this be 
made mutually advantageous? 

б. Is your problem greater in Baxter than it would be in a new town of the 
same population which is growing steadily? Why? 
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7. Name the agencies which y«« are going to attempt to make use of in 
developing and organizing the community in support of its schools. 
Place these in order of their utility. 


3, SECURING THE SUPPORT OF THE PRESS 

"I’m sorry, Prof, I really am. But you see there isn’t much that 
happens at a school that is really news. You know the old definition 
of‘news* of course, the one about ‘If a man bites a dog’ •— well, that 
fits a school and its news. With a strhool it’.s always a case of the 
dog biting the man. Sec? Everything’s prasaic. Our paper is 
always willing to give the schools space if what tlicy have to offer is 
news. But so much of what you have to offer doesn't come under 
that heading, and as a result wc can't use the material,” The 
speaker is the editor of the daily paper in the town of Carolla. The 
town’s population is about five ^ousand. 

"When we’re short of copy we’re glad to have a good school 
article on hand ready for use, but we can’t guarantee that every¬ 
thing you have to offer will be acceptable,” the editor went on. 
"Now, if you have a good story available for tomorrow’s paper I can 
use it. What do you have ready?” 

"Tlie excellent work that is being done in the classrooms,” you 
suggest hopefully. 

“No news to that. We take that for granted. Anything else you 
can think of?” asked the hustling editor. 

“Wc have six new typewriters in the commerce department,” you 
suggest, "but that isn’t news; they’re the same make we’ve been 
using for years.” 

“That’s better. There’s a paragraph there. Anything else?” 
“We had a typewriter stolen last week,” is your next offering. 
“What! And you didn’t mention it? How’d it happen? Was it 
a new machine? What make? Anybody suspected?" The editor 
is smothering you with questions. "Ever had anything else taken 
from that department? Was the maeWne insured? Fully covered 
with the Scott agency here in town? Well, maybe wc won’t men¬ 
tion the name of the insurance company.” 

The editor scribbled on a folded pad of scratch paper, and having 
finished turned again to you. “Know what I’m going to do, Prof? 
I’m going to send a reporter up here every day. What hour would 
you rather have him come? Ought to be in the morning. Nine- 
thirty at your office? Find And —would! you do me a favor? 
Jot down all the things in a school like this one which you think the 
public might be interested in. Make a long list. Don’t neglect any- 
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thing. Out of that we’ll probably be able to get something every 
day which is news to our readers.” 

The editor hurried from the building, and you set yourself to the 
task of making a statement of the items in your high school which 
you feel might be sources of news to the community and which you 
believe would be beneficial to the school if made public. 

qjjestions and problems 

( As the editor requests, make out a list of items which you feel are news- 

* worthy and which at the same time cannot be detrimental to the school 
if made public. 

a. Answer the editor in a paragraph or two when he says, “You see there 

" isn’t much that happens at a school that is really news.” 

What distinction would you make between information concerning its 
schools which rightfully belongs to the public, and “news” from the 
viewpoint of the definition set up by the editor in the first paragraph of 
the foregoing dialogue? 

4. Name as many other vehicles of public information as you can besides 
the local papers. 

n The editor has evidently executed an “about face” on the high school 
as a news source between the first part of his interview and the last. 
How do you account for this? 

6 . Who is usually to blame when a school is not receiving desirable news¬ 
paper publicity? Discuss. 


4. THE TIME ELEMENT 

It has been estimated that the average adult spends Ws day of 
twenty-four hours in a manner somewhat as follows: He pute m 
about forty-five per cent of his time in physical activihes, such as 
sleeping, eating, and dressing, and about thirty per cent m m^g a 
living. * He gives between twelve or thirteen per cent of ha tune to 
social and recreational things; about one per cent to p Jtics; about 
five per cent to getting to and from his work and m other fornu 0 
travd; approximately three per cent to religion; and pahaps four 
per cent to keeping informed. In a general way it is 
item that the chapter on the orgamzaUon of pubhc information 

‘^ing the items on which he needs to be informed am tiiose 
relating to his home, such as gardening, fiirnMtoga, ^ 

and inLance. He wants to know about things relating d^c% to 
his work, such as developing skill, wages, cMt 
hours; about items pertaining to transportation, such as n » 
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common camera, the railroads, buses, subways, elevated, street can, 
and airships. He is interested in those dealing with health, religion’ 
politics, sports, the theater, crime, and so on and so forth. The 
schools and education come in somcNvherc in the daily set-up of 
things. 

V^en one considers that not over one hour of the twenty-four is 
given to information-getting, in all of the various forms this may 
take, the responsibility of the school administrator in securing a share 
of the one short hour allotted is especially empliaskcd. If, as was 
emphasized in former discussions, the citizen knows little about his 
schools, it is well for the administrator to remember that it is not 
always because of indifference. Other interests press for his atten¬ 
tion, and the administrator usually fails to compete successfully in 
the struggle to secure from the citizen the attention due the schools. 

Since but one hour of the citizen's twenty-four can be given to 
information-getting, it is logical to assume that he will probably 
devote that one hour to the most readily available sources of in¬ 
formation, the daily press and the radio. As wn.s mentioned before, 
the press usually plays up the negative side of .school interests 
rather than the positive. Hence, it would seem that the first step in 
a program for improving the relationship between the school and the 
public would be to secure the support of the press. Ncedletis to say 
the news-items presented to the press must be in a form which is 
as readable as other information which competes for attention. 

In general what the principal presents through the press must be 
reliable; it must be brief; it must reach everyone; it mu.st be brought 
to attention frequently; and it must be written in a readable, pleasing 
form. 


Q,UESTIOJ{S AJ^D PROBLEMS 

I. One of the better graduate schools is considering a requirement that all 
of its candidates for the Master’s degree who are majoring in school 
administration must take certain specified work in the journalism 
division of the institution. Present arguments (a) for the requirement 
and (6) against the requirement. 

a. Present arguments for and against the attack of the administrator who 
tries to get a minute or two each day of the citizen’s time, as opposed to 
the administrator who strikes leas frequently but with a heavier battery. 

3. State specifically why the term “publicity” is not the most desirable one 
in speaking of keeping the public informed concerning its schools. 

4, Under what conditions are school people justified in buying time on the 
air (if necessary) for the purpose of backing excellent school legislation 
pending in a state legislature? Discuss. 
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5. THE HIGH-SGHOOL PAPER AS AN 
agency for informing the public 


In a study entitled A Study of Kansas High-School Newspapers, Walt W. 
Butcher analyzed the contents of thirty-four high-school newspapers 
in Kansas for four consecutive issues. Besides analyzing the physical 
make-up of each of the school publications, Mr. Butcher measured 
and recorded the number of column-inches for each of the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six editions for the following types of news: advertis¬ 
ing athletics, book reviews, alumni news, columnists’ writings, 
debate dramatics, editorials, educational news, exchanges, feature 
stories,* elementary school news, general school news, Girl Reserve, 
Hi-Y, jokes and humor, music, news of general interest (excluding 
schoo*l news), poetry, personals, religious news, scholarship recogni¬ 
tion society, activities of teachers. Who’s Who or campus personal¬ 
ities* and finally the leftovers under the heading of “Miscellaneous.” 
The* scliools represented were a cross-section of the first-, second-, 
and third-class cities of Kansas. 

Mr. Butcher’s findings in this Master’s thesis at the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia (i 934 )» can be summarized in the follow¬ 
ing statements; 

I. Athletics received more space in these thirty-four KansM high-school 
newspapers than all of the other types ofout-of-elass activities combined, 
a, Religious news received less space than any other type of news con- 

q On^ 0/ th* thirty-four papers carried a regtilar educational column for 
^ purpose of iiforming readers on school problems of local, state, or national im- 


4, Muaierdebate, and dramatics receive approximately the same amount 

ofspace in these papers. rv r.n 

R Editorials, although receiving but 5.18 per cent of the total space of all 
papers combined, appeared in one hundred and thirty-five out of one 
hundred and thirty-six is.sucs. , „ ^ 

6. With the exception of a few jokes, nearly all of the news printed in the 
papers may be traced directly to school activities, affairs, or personal- 

n WMi the exception of government work projects no news of national 
'' character appeared in any one of the one hummed and thirty-six issues. 
8 The number of exchange items in the papers is very small, 
q. Twenty-six of the one hundred and thirty-six papen devoted some space 
® to educational news. Educational news of a local or state nature 
claimed a total of 493 column-inches (in terms of» 

37,347. This is approximately 1.3 per cent of the total ^ 

gious topics, book reviews, and items from other papers alone claimed 

less attention. 
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Tlie wfiJrt- M^mmrnU ihai mwe !t,>j,r»i l^r . 

n^. Moit «hcru thtnild Iw fnllimiii^ tin* rxainnlc «f ihc MriA f/ 
the papw of ihc Wirhiia Hish S,h,MA Snrth. lire a 
to^mn in eve^ i, ti^yoird lo a ,li*ri»»ir,n of ihc nS coIil! 
didti^ticx pupibmcounicr in vhno), and t« « disrusston ofcduraiin i 
proWenui of VVichiia and of Kariias in nmcral. The ,rhool pancr 
a ford* an lacellcnt oppormnity to ticl ihix lypc of informationid 
other inimaimg cducaiuwal nrvw (o ihr j^rmtii a» well a$ the dudIIj 
F ar loo few paper, aio taking advantage of the fan. ^ ^ 


Q.UESTWNS AA'D PROBLEMS 
*' ‘he fiiKlinpof thi. Ma,trrb ihcis again carefully 

^Do Z'snV^" "Well, what It 

!fL Jmi ^ 7 siatctncius ivhkh you have reworked so tlwt 

they will appear in order ofimpnrtaiirc, 

a. Wlmt explanation would you olfer for the fact that so few h.Vh 

rfuS,™? Ff” “;v?™ p™“> "f •I'' mors conS 

ri^,™a p„bl». „hi,h di.,„bi,, ,h»c »me ad,ni„i.lS 

3 - White there m no assumption that the findinijs for the Kansas hiol, 
school paper, analysed would hold true for ofherstate, 3 K 

rZoKTe ‘he high 

In whSiTSe fiiJ^'? P*i™f«Ph of Problem 4 of this chapter? 
^which of the five entena is "educational new," most likely to fail? 

to mSaTis'^S • found 

than to all of the other ""y“P?P=“ ^‘hl«i“ 

Docs this denote overemnt,!^^ ' out-of-c ass acttvitiea put together? 

agree? 5 so^tatS a“5d whyy®** 
ment. fiwe reasons for your disagree* 
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6 . “deeds SPEAK LOUDER THAN words” 

Principal Blaisdell of the Phoenida High School is speaking to the 
secondary-school principals of the area in which his school is located, 
on the topic of the relationship of the high school to the public. 

“In general, I’m afraid of all of this ballyhoo concerning the 
schools and the public,” he said. “The finest advertising a school 
can get, and in my opinion about all it needs to get, is the advertising 
that comes from doing superlative work in all of the various phases of 
a school’s activities. I’m saying that if your classroom work is ex¬ 
cellent, your school will immediately become known by that very 
fact without your saying anything about it. To illustrate my point, 
two members of our last year’s graduating class won the Strathmore 
Scholarships this fall at the state university. Every high-school 
student in this state knows what those scholarships are. Every 
principal knows we were successful. Those scholarships pay all of a 
pupil’s expenses for a four-year college course if he makes good. 
Did I need to ballyhoo that fact? 

“Our football team plays good football. It plays clean football. 
We observe eligibility rules strictly. Do I, as principal, need to play 
this up before the public, or will the very fact of our excellence make 
this unnecessary? Our record speaks for itseE In other words, 
deeds speak louder than words. 

“The only group I spend any time keeping informed is my Board 
of Education. Those men must know certain administrative facts. 
They in turn will tell the public what the public needs to know.” 

Mr. Blaisdell, who had been speaking informally, sat down amid a 
buzz of conversation, some of it expressing disapproval, much of it 
expressing agreement. 

In a sfiorl paper of two or three hundred words {prepared carefully to be 
handed in f called for by your instructor), writeyour reactions to Mr. Blais-‘ 
deWs stand on the obligation of the principal to his public in the matter of 
keeping the public informed. 


qjjestions and problems 

“The finest advertbing a school can get.., is the advertising that comra 
from doing superlative work.” Is Mr. Blabdcll’s statement entirely 
sound? Discuss in class. 

, Mr. Blaisdell evidently has a very goc^ school. _ Does it "e^d mwe, or 
less, or the same amount and kind of information given to the public 
than the school whose ranking may be lower? Make a decision on th 
question and defend your viewpoint. 

. Is it passible that a capable principal, as the speaker would appear to 
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be, is laboring under a delusion as to what the purpose of a public- 
school relations program really is? Quote from his conversation to 
sustain your viewpoint. 

4. Assume three financial situations in the Phoenicia high-school district: 
(a) a very wealthy district which is not taxed heavily, (6) a district of 
medium financial ability and, (e) a district which is taxing its citizens 
very heavily to support a good secondary school. Should the princi¬ 
pal's attitude toward public information be the same in all three cases? 
If you answer “No,” show how it would dill'cr, 

5. Mr. Blaisdell seems to ooze self-complacency. Do you agree? 

6. There are five specific groups which eventually must be well informed 
concerning their schools, Mr. Blaisdell has named one of these. Name 
the other four. 

7. “Ask the man who owns one,” is the slogan of a well-known motor car. 
Why does this company use the slogan? Won’t the public do this with¬ 
out being told? Is there an analogy between this and the problem of 
having the public know its schools? 

7. DOES ALL INFORMATION RIGHTFULLY 
BELONG TO THE PUBLIC? 

An analysis of the various groups wliich arc directly interested in 
the schools would seem to indicate that the.se may be readily 
separated into five distinct classifications. The group which would 
seem to have the most complete right to all .school information is the 
Board of Education. Next come the tcachens. PanmUs are probably 
entitled to information of a more complete and general nature than 
are the children; they arc the third and fourth groups respectively. 
The general public makes up the last group and is, of course, the 
Aggregate of the others. 

The administrator of the smaller school, or of the large school for 
that matter, constantly is faced with tlic problem of delormining not 
only the means of disseminating the information, but also what 
information rightfully belongs to, and will be utilized by, each of the 
various groups. Are his teachers entitled to some information con¬ 
cerning the high school which does not rightfully belong to the 
student body? Is there anything going on in any school or school 
system which does not rightfully belong to the Board of Education? 
Should the Board be informed about certain school facts which are 
not rightfully public property? Is the public, for example, entitled to 
know anything about the disciplinary cases that arise in a school? 
Is the principal entitled to any information concerning the institu¬ 
tion that he should guard, as jealously as does the doctor, the private 
and personal information which comes to him? 
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The problem of determining the type of information which right¬ 
fully belongs to any particular group or groups is one which the 
administrator learns to solve largely through experience. Perhaps 
there is no other adequate way of learning this valuable lesson. 
However, the student in training for an administrative position may 
something of value by an analysis of the various types of in¬ 
formation available concerning the schools in terms of the groups 
which are entitled to such information. That is the purpose of the 
list of items below. 

Head each of five parallel columns with one of these headings; Board of 
Education; Teachers; Parents; Pupils; Public. Classify each of the item 
listed below in terms of the group to which it belongs as a source of information 
about the schools. If an item belongs to all foe groups, check the item under 
each heading; if in three groups, indicate this, and so on. List item down the 
dde of the sheet and the headings across the top. 


A teacher’s instruction is weak. 

A high-school boy is guilty of truancy. 

The school’s total enrollment. 

The increase in enrollment over last year. 

A large decrease in enrollment under last year. 

Per-pupil cost of instruction. 

The home-room organization. 

Facts concerning the condition of the building and grounds. 

Teacher health. 

Fountain pens arc being stolen from a study hall. 

A teacher is resigning at mid-year to be married. 

The principal i.s seriously considering a position in a larger school. 

The football team is notoriously weak. 

No student has failed manual training in five years. 

The budget for next year. 

The average daily attendance. 

Average daily attendance in terms of enrollment. 

School ranking on state-wide scholarship tests. 

School ranking on nation-wide scholarship tests. 

; No student has ever placed in the upper ten per cent on state-wide 

. The schMl has won the highest honors in typing twice m succession in a 

ThfF^>cS‘of‘'the high school has been appointed chairman of a 

23. A teaSw hTsTS anS by^ ^ nationally known magazine. 

25’. ThTfSbaTnileachcrs arc not absolutely safe 

26. Three new courses are being offered m cornel 

27. The curriculum in general is being much expanded. 


3 - 

4. 

5 ' 

6 . 

7 

8 

9 - 

10. 

11. 
19 . 

« 3 - 

14. 

15 - 

16. 

17 ' 

18. 

19 

20 

21 
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a8. Teachers’ salaries l)avc been rut ten per rent, 
ac). Teachers are underjKiid as cotnparedi with others in comparable 
positions in other ('itir.s. 

30. The lax rate is the lowest in the county. 

31. The tax rate is tlie highest itt the county. 

32. In terms ol‘service rendered the schwds are workinR very efficiently. 

33. Unit costs arc unusually low in this srimol. 

34. A new sahary schedule is Ijcing ctuisiderctl for adoption. 

35. Class periods arc to be lcngthriir«t two niiimtcs each. 

36. A supervised study plan is lR*ing coiftidrird. 

37. The Board of IMucation has approved the priiu ii>ar,s rerommendation 
for using the supervised study plan. 

38. There is a shortage of 817.40 in the hwiks of tht; .student council. ■ 

39. There arc five gfxxl new botiks available in the library on the subject of 
high-school teaching. 

40. An epidemic of rataslcs i.s under control. 

41. Smallpox vaccination is rcronunended for all students. 

42. A Christmas program directed by the senior.s is the best in the school’s 
history. 

43. The football team, winning exactly half ofit.s games, has been penalized 
less than any other team in the league. 

44. No high-school player has ever been pul out of a game for dirty play. 

45. The high-school district is too small, and must be increaiicd in size if the 
tax burden is not to be oppressive. 

46. Tuition students of the high school arc not paying their share of the cost 
burden. 

47. A member of the Hoard of Education ha.s si'fvtrd Itir eighteen years. 

48. The principal recommends to the Board the crcclioti of a new gym¬ 
nasium. 

49. The work of a school janitor is inefficient. 

50. More pupils attend picture shows once a week tlian attend church. 

dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

In a paragraph set down the general principle which you feel should 
govern the action of the principal of a high school in making informa¬ 
tion concerning the school and its working available to the public. 

8 . SCHOOL EXHIBITS ANO PUBLIC INFORMATION 

There can be little doubt that one of the best way.s of informing 
the public of what the high school is doing is to make the activities 
of the school readily accessible to all who are interested. While this 
sort of activity has in it the danger of implying to the public that the 
actual classroom instruction is of secondary importance, there can 
be no question that the patrons of the district who witness a class 
play, well directed and excellently produced, gain a desirable 
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insight into what the school is doing. Complimentary tickets 
discreetly distributed will usually produce a capacity audience for a 
school play, concert, exhibit, or debate. In the latter activity, 
especially, an admission charge to all not holding activity cards, or 
complimentary tickets judiciously handed out, enhance the dearabil- 
ity of attendance and help secure a good audience. 

The home economics instructor who wishes to give her pupils 
practical experience in preparing and serving meals makes no mis¬ 
take as far as desirable information concerning the school is con¬ 
cerned, when she encourages her pupils to serve their parents either 
at luncheon or dinner. It goes without saying that a meal served to 
woiidng men (as most fathers are) must be not only well served and 
prepared, but generous in quantities. Place cards, menus, and 
givors can be made by the art, department and the commerce 


department. 

A judicious “loaning” of advanced students in typing and 
stenography to downtown merchants during rush periods, and to the 
Chamber of Commerce when carrying on advertising campaigns, 
always emphaswes the practicality of the school’s work. 

A practice in villages and small cities, now becoming outmoded, 
is that of encouraging the industrial arts department of the high 
school to make up an exhibit of its work and place it in a (bwntown 
business house. The practice Ls justifiable only when it gives a fair 
cross-section of the work of the department, with every boy’s work 
included. In rural high schools the practice of jointing and filing 
one saw for each farmer in the community to emphasize the prac¬ 
ticality of the industrial arts work brings support to the high school. 
Replacing broken handles, cleaning rusty blades, and in general 
turning out a .superior product is warranted in the expense account 
of the department by the value of the support it brings to the school. 
Since keeping the shop tools in condition hardly gives the boys the 
necessary experience, the instructor is serving the instructional func¬ 
tion when he goes into the community for additional work. _ 

In each of the above insitanccs of organizing and disseminating 
information concerning the schools, the administrator must em¬ 
phasize that the work is that 6f students in training and not of 
profe.ssionals. He must convey the impression carcMy and 
conscientiously that the classroom work which cannot be placed 
upon exhibit is even more important and is just as well done as toe 
work of the band, the orchestra, the athletic teams, the fem^atics 
organizations, the debate teams, the shop ^ 

economics division, and other phases of the school s activities which 
are more readily measurable in public approval* 
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dUKurroxs Ajifi) phohlicms 

I. In numerical order list every aetivily in the his-'h m 1 uk )1 whirh under 
judicious Itiindiing ran be nude to carry drsitablc inliirntalion concern¬ 
ing the school to the public, (a) HticUy stair how you would go about 
presenting each activity you have inciuitmcd above. 

a. Which of the items you have incniionrd in tlie alnwe list tonic under the 
head of “ballyhoo," rather than delinitcly iiifoniiational material about 
the schools which every citizen slioulil ixmcsai* 

3. “A certain amount of‘puliiiriiy’ or •|iallyhi*o' is iictcssary." Discuss 
in class. Present all the argunicnU you ran for and against the state¬ 
ment. 

4. An agriculture class in a rural romnniiiiiy tests a satnpU' of ten ears of 
seed corn fur each farmer in the cnnnniinity. Is this a clcsiralile service 
to the farmers? Is it a dcsiralile trainim; for the boys in the class? Is it 
a desirable phase of informing the jxiblic as to what the school training 
in agriculture is? Is it “ballyhcxi"? \Vby? ^S'hy not? 

5. A larm Imy attending a rurjil high school makes a wagon box for his 
father. The irons arc from an old Imx. T'lic finished product, ex¬ 
cellently done and nicely painted, is exhibited by the boy’s father at a 
county fair. State a few of the eduralitmal implii aliuns for tins nital 
high school. For the cause of cducatitm in general in this community. 


9. THE ANNUAL REPORT TAKER ON A 
NEW SIONIPir.ANCK 

“The Evolution of the .Superintendent’s Report” could well be 
the title of a most interesting document illustrating the cliange that 
has taken place in the attitude of tidmiiii-stratars toward informing 
the public of the work of the schools. 

Long ago the report of the head of the school to the representatives 
of the community was oral in nature, limited in scope, and hazy and 
indefinite in content. Later the report w.as niaclt^ statistical in 
nature, the administrator using this means to convince his Board of 
Education of his businesslike attitude. A decade or more later the 
principal or superintendent of the school begtm to put the informa¬ 
tion included in the report into a form that members of the Board 
of Education not only could read and interpret but actually did read 
and understand. 

Probably no administrator at this period in the development ever 
gave more than a passing thought to the idea that it report might 
reasonably and rightfully belong to the general jmldic. At least the 
history of school administration in selected cities indicates that but 
rarely was a report made public in its entirety. As a whole this was 
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not illogical, as comparatively few reports were readable. A 
limited number were truly significant, but none was interestingly 
presented. 

Different indeed is the situation today. The author has before 
him as he writes the 1936 report of the San Francisco Public Schools. 

It probably is not materially superior to a hundred others in the 
country. Only in scope and size is the splendid San Francisco 
report superior to the report, also on the writer’s desk, of a principal 
whose school enrolls four hundred and seventy-sk pupils. In in- 
tcrestiiigness, in organization, in popular appeal, in carrying the 
message of the schools to the reader, the large city report is not 
superior to the smaller high-school report. 

As a matter of information for the student in training, a rdsmn6 of 
the contents of the San Francisco report is presented below as an 
actual illustration of how the administrator in charge of a large city 
system carries the message of the schools to the public. The one- 
hundred-and-sixty-five-page report represents the finest work of the 
printer’s art. No expense or labor has been spared to make the 
report worthy of a place on the living-room table. One opens the 
book to find himself looking at an attractive little miss about nine 
years old busily engaged with her reading. Fifty-four pictures, each 
a half-page in size, of girls and boys in school settings greet one as he 
runs through the. Ixmk. Tliat these arc actual workaday pictures of 
San Francisco childrcm whose parents are supporting San Fran¬ 
cisco’s schools does not make the report less interesting or more 
difficult reading for San Franciscans. Photographs and architec¬ 
tural drawings of recently completed buildings and others under 
construction tell vividly and graphically what is being done to 
provide beautiful and efficient school homes for San Francisco chil- 

^^Thc business and financial end of this typical big-city report for 
1936 is not neglected. Under the heading “Income and Expendi¬ 
ture Analyzed” the reader is offered approximately thirty pages of 
understandable tabular summaries of the schools’ vital statistics. 
Salaries, sources of income, lands and buildings, value ofpropernes, 
average attendance, teaching positions, cost of operation, bonded 
debt, unit costs, division of costs, tax rate compaikon, aggregate 
costs — these are some of the subjects that this administrator reports 
to his Board of Education and to Itis taxpaying supporters. 

A report like the one described above means a large investment, 
tiowever, it must be borne in mind that Superintendent Lee was 
reporting to tiic citizens of San Francisco his stewardship in spending 
$9,180,913.03 in the fisc.{d year i934-i935- Th® production 
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of the rqjorl is prolniiily indudt-d in tlui adiriinistration charges, 
which, even widi (he his* ilein of salaries <if ailiniiiistrators, is but a.8 
per cent of the total expense, :«i the. rejKJi t itself show.s. 

This report was out early. It is a report of things as they are 
today, not of ancient histoid- In «'» «'"se. of tlw: word does it come 
under the head of “ballyhoo" publicity. It reciuired a tremendous 
amount of work; It cost much money; it tf*r»k nearly a year to 
assemble; it pr{:scnf.s a careful, nrg.uii/etl, sysieniatie, phototfraphic 
and panoramic view of the elfort .San Vranriscans are making to 
give their children the best in .srhewdinj'. It is, iu a w<ird, a splendid 
organization of public information. Ami it is only one of many 
samples of what the best admiiiistraiors ovi?r the United States arc 
doing to keep the public informed. 

QJUESTIQNS Ayn PROBLEMS 

1. After studying different reports of srliool afliniiiisirntnrs as fniind in 
your college library, make a thutuiiy of a principars report lo his Hoard 
of Education and the patrons of the .sehisil. In the mitliim neglect the 
statistical side entirely but state what you are going to reixirl on each 
page. Presume that your high school hsw two Ivundred .students and 
that it is typical of llie high sdimils of the r.nimtry. .State what pictures 
you will use, what activities you will give especial menlinn, what em¬ 
phasis you will place on classroom work in die reimrt. 

a. Is the small-school administrator correct when he a.ssuiiies dial because 
funds arc limited in liis school, and heeuiise a ihoroiiglily ailraelivc as 
well as accurately informational report ha.s never been inadu, that such 
a report is beyond possibility for him? Di.si u.ss, 

3. The San Francisco report is one hundred and sixty-live pitges and the 
New York City report is much larger than that. Dues the size of the 
city govern the size of the report? Disriuis. 

4. In a short paper of five hundred words or less defend one side of the 
argument in the following statement: “There is no oilier single item of a 
principal’s activities which offers a better opportunity for making the 
public ‘school-conscious’ than a carefully prepared report.” 


10 . ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION IN 
TERMS OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 

You are the principal of the high school at Littletown, a coal¬ 
mining village of three hundred and twenty-live population. The 
elementa^ school is under separate administration. In spite of the 
fact that its location offers some natural advantage.s which, if used, 
would make it a place of beauty, Littletown presents a very un- 
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attractive appearance. The yards are unkempt, the houses badly 
in need of paint, and the fences in need of repair. Very few of the 
homes arc outwardly attractive. To a casual observer the village 
appears run down and bedraggled. The general attitude of the 
residents toward the appearance of the town seems to be one of in¬ 
difference. In the extension of the highway system by the state, a 
splendid concrete road has recently been built through the heart of 
the village, and this takes hundreds of people through the town each 
day. However, even this has failed to bring about any noticeable 
improvement on the part of the property-owners. Practically all of 
the other roads are unimproved dirt roads, although there is a good 
north-south sand road crossing the concrete at right angles. The 
dirt roads arc hardly usable during wet weather. Because of the 
roads, local merchants complain that trade with the farmers of the 
surrounding section is not what it should be. The town’s outstand¬ 
ing physical asset is the school building, the gift of a former resident. 

It stands on the highest point of the village, and representing the 
finest achievement cjfthc community, serves somewhat to relieve the 
drab monotony of its surroundings. 

Littletown is one of five small high schools within a radius of nine, 
miles. They are Wolf Creek, Dashner, Carter, Littletown, and 
Hope. Each of the schools is small in enrollment, yet each main¬ 
tains a four-year high-school program. Wolf Creek enrolls twenty- 
nine, Dashner thirty-two. Garter twenty-one, Littletown twenty-five, 
and Hoiie hut twelve puitils. 

Littletown’s small enrollment is due almost entirely, it appears to 
you, to general indill’erence to education on the part of the parents, 
and to the poor country roads. Again, the general apathy of the 
town towards its bad appearance makes for indifference on the part 
of the boys and girls. Although you have but twenty-five pupils in 
high school, there arc five times that many boys and girls of high- 
school age within your school district limits. 

Your school equipment is poor. The low salaries paid have given 
you a poorly trained, colorless teaching staff of three. All are 
women. A gymnasium is needed badly, but to date you have not 
been able to interest the taxpayers in the project. In fact, you have 
feilpH in your first year to interest them at all in the school. 

A survey of your district reveals that 100 per cent of the 
and 98 per cent of the mothers are native-born Americans. There 
is no parent in the district with any college training, and few have 
had high-schooi training. There are four churches in the town 
none of which is .strong. The Grange has a paper membership of 
one hundred and seventy-five, but tliere are rarely as many as torty 
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persons present at meetings. The American Legion post is quite 
large in point of numbers but is not active. You find that 24 per 
cent of the homes have radios, 33 per cent have telephones, and 63 
per cent have automobiles. 

A superficial study of Littletown’s financial situation in com¬ 
parison with the other four districts brings out the following: Wolf 
Greek’s assessed valuation is $361,150, which is 80 per cent of its 
real valuation of $336,437.50. The valuation of Dashner is 
$439,800, which is 60 per cent of its real valuation of $733,000. The 
assessed valuation of Garter is $284,460, which is 60 per cent of its 
real valuation of $474,100. The assessed valuation of Hope is 
$220,360, which is 75 per cent of the real valuation of $293,812. 
And Ae assessed valuation of your district with its valuable mines 
and railroads is $1,331,946, which is 60 per cent of the real valuation 
of $2,219,910. 

A little work in arithmetic shows you that there is $i 1,256 worth 
of wealth behind each of Wolf Creek’s twenty-nine pupilsj $22,906 
back of each one of Dashner’s thirty-two pupilsj $22,576.19 back of 
each one of Garter’s twenty-one pupils; $24,484.36 back of each one 
of Hope’s twelve pupils; and $88,796.40 back of each one of Little- 
town’s twenty-five boys and girls in high school. 

As you look over the situation it appears to you that your job in 
Littletown is not the administration of the overstafied high school 
with its twenty-five pupils and three full-time teachers besides your¬ 
self, but the problem of making the citizens of Littletown and its 
community conscious of their opportunity to make the town and the 
high school serve as they never before have done. You could 
simply throw up your hands in despair with a “What’s the use?” 
attitude, but you are not that sort of schoolman. 

In detail, set down the attack you mil use in making this well-to*do town 
conscious of its school needs and opportunities, as well as conscious of its own 
weaknesses and shortcomings. This is to be considered a problem in the 
organization and dissemination of public information. 

QTJESTIOKS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Outline specifically other information not given in the case study that 
you would need in order to present clearly to the citizens of the five 
towns the desirability of reorganizing their high schools into one large 
union high-school district. Consider; total costs, total enrollments, 
curricula, etc. 

2. Present the information given on the property back of each child in the 
five districts, graphically, with the view of showing Littletown citizens 
that they are not spending as much money as they should on their 
school. 
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3. Show in another form of visual presentation how you would sedc to 
impress Littlctown citizens that they can afford the proposed gym- 
nasium. Do this in two ways: by comparison with the four other towns, 
and in terms of benefits that would accrue to Littletown from the new 
gymnasium. 

4,. Littletown’s high valuation comes almost entirely from property owned 
and operated by corporations with many stockholders, none of whom 
lives in Littletown. Present a brief of the argument you would tnayg to 
the Homer Allison Post of the American Legion in Littletown for taxing 
Littletown residents harder in order to improve Littletown at the ex¬ 
pense of the mining and railroad interests. 

5. State in order of utility and availability the organizations in Littletown 
you will strive to interest in your campaign for a “Better Place to Raise 
Our Children.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING PROPER 
SCHOOL-HOME RELATIONSHIPS 

I. THE NEED FOB. UNDERSTANDING 

The principal who is able to inculcate in his Board of Education, in 
his community, in the fathers and mothers, and in the Iioys and girls 
who nialfp up the school the ideal that the responsibility for a good 
school belongs to each of these groups as well as to the teachers and 
the principal is well on his way to realizing his ideal. He will need 
to see clearly himself, and to make others see, that a school is not a 
matter of buildings and grounds, of libraries and equipment, of 
teachers and principals, but rather a process, an activity which 
utilizes all of &e material things mentioned. He will endeavor to 
make all understand that no school deserves the name which fails to 
carry with it the idea of a shared-relationship activity. 

The foregoing paragraph is only prefatory to the statement that 
there must exist a complete undemtanding and harmony between 
that part of the school which is on the campus, and that part which is 
made up of the Board of Education, the parents, and the community 
in general. The need for thorough co-opcratioii between the 
teachers and principal on the one hand, and the home on the other, 
should be emphasized, rather than the conventional viewpoint that 
a school is a matter of books and equipment and boys and girls 
managed and controlled by teachers and principals. If parents can 
be made to feel that school is not something which is merely turned 
on at 8 in the morning and shut off at 4 in the afternoon, the adminis¬ 
trator has well begun the development of a proper school-home 
relationship. 


dUESTIOJfS AND PROBLEMS 

I. When parents fail to co-operate with the principal and teachers, would 
you say that the failure is due more to personal selfishness and indifTcr- 
cnce than to a lack of proper education and understanding of wlut the 
high school is trying to do? Select one point of view, and be prepared 
to defend your viewpoint. 

a. If you say the lack of co-operation is mostly due to a lack of understand¬ 
ing, state dearly where you would place the responsibility for this lack. 

3, Is the author consistent when he states that a school is a process and an 
activity rather than the material things which arc usually spoken of as 
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a school? In a carefully thought-out paragraph or two, attack his 
statement) showing if you can any inconsistencies. 

4. Is a railroad which has ceased operation a railroad? Is an airship flier 

who has been grounded indefinitely for violation of rules a flier? Is a 
jockey who has been “set down” for improper riding stiU a jockey or 
docs the name m each case imply activity and a fulfillment of the pur- 
pose for which the person or thing exists? Discuss. - 

5. “The high school is a cross-section of American life, and as such must be 
heartily in accord with and sympathetic to that life.” What are the 
rmphcations of this statement m terms of the foregoing discussion? 

a. “l SUPPOSED THE SCHOOL WAS KIND OF EASY” 

“It’s like this, Prof. I think every boy of his age ought to be 
studying at home every evening, I know I had to, and I never did 
go to high school. It isn’t that Bill isn’t a good kid, but he puts in 
nearly all of his evenings reading books he brings from the library, 
most of them just stories. Oughtn’t he to study more at home?” 
The speaker is Mr. Bashtel, a hard-working citizen of the town, 
whose fifteen-year-old son is one of the best students in your 125- 
pupil high school. 

“Well, Mr. Bashtel, I don’t know that Bill needs to study much at 
home. He’s doing very good school work, don’t you think? You 
sec he has but four classes a day, and we have an eight-period day. 
That gives him more than two and a half hours each day to study in 
school, and Bill puts in his time well. The modem school doesn’t 
require much home study, but it does like to have the pupDs do lots of 
outside reading, as we call it. What does Bill do after he gets home 
before supper is ready?” 

“Helps me some usually. When I don’t need him he sometimes 
plays a little ball. Maybe goes fishing once in a while if he gets 
home real early. He keeps pretty busy usually before supper. He 
ain’t a lazy kid at all, Mr. Burkhead.” 

“That’s exactly what I’m glad to hear. He spends the time 
outside in working and in playing. That’s good for him. Doesn’t 
need to study much at home, ^though he does sometimes, probably, 
when he has a little extra work to do. Just so he doesn’t loaf in the 
evenings and run around town, Mr. Bashtel, I believe you needn’t 
worry about Bill.” 

“Then he don’t need to work in the evenings on his school work? 
That’s a new one on me I I supposed all kids ought to work on their 
lessons in the evenings. I couldn’t understand before how he got 
such good marks when he didn’t study none. Jest supposed the 
school was kind of easy. He works two and a half hours a day on his 
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lessons in school, eh? No wonder he don’t want to work in the 
evening at home. Thanks for settin’ me right. I kind of felt I 
wasn’t dning my duty perhaps when he said he didn’t need to work 
and I let him get away with it.” 

Shaking hands with you heartily, Mr. Bashtel leaves the office, 
thoroughly pleased with everything. You ponder for a minute, and 
then decide that you’ve been falling down on the job. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Many parents, like Mr. Bashtel, believe that high-school boys and girls 
should study at home every evening. When the school’s organization is 
such that the practice is unnecessary, who is to blame for parents* mis¬ 
understanding? Discuss. 

a. “Education of the parents in modern secondary-school aims and 
practices is essential to accord between school and home.” Interpret 
this theory in terms of Mr. Bashtel’s misunderstanding. 

3. “I supposed the school was kind of easy.” Show how the statement 
indicates Mr. Bashtel’s opinion of the modern high school. 

4. In what way has a principal been falling down on the job who has a 
situation like the one pictured above? What are the possible remedies 
for it? 

5. Other parents probably believe as did Mr. Bashtel that the high school 
requires little or no real effort on the part of its pupils, Wliat can Mr. 
Burkhead do to make the parents understand the working of the school 
better? 


3. “EVERY PARENT MUST BE MADE TO 
FEEL responsibility’’ 

“In my opinion eoety parent must be made to feel responsibility fort and to 
ham an understanding of, the work that is being done by his children in high 
school as well as in the elementary school*’ Principal Bert Dague is 
emphatic. “Parents know altogether too little about their schools, 
and we administrators are largely responsible. More than anything 
else, we are delightfully satisfied when we are let alone and no one 
asks any embarrassing questions.” 

“Easily said, Bert, but how’re you going to do it?” The speaker is 
Harry Kinsley, “I agree with you that every parent should feel 
responsibility for and interest in everything that happens in school, 
but, I repeat, how are you going to go about getting this interest?” 

“I was looking for just that question, and here’s the answer I’d 
make. First, I’d never let a mark of D or F go to a home without 
some explanatory statement accompanying it. Parents would be 
forced to be conscious of the poor work the child was doing. 
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“Second, parents would be asked to come to the school to talk 
over dUEcultics with teachers and principals. 

“Third, parents who failed to co-operate with the school would 
find their children left out of selected groups. The pupils would 
attend to do the rest. I refer to such things as parents sending 
pupils to school with motor cars when the school has requested that 
all cars be left at home, to pupils chronically tardy, to indifference in 
general to school as a co-operative enterprise. 

“Fourth, I’d call parents in on all the more important disciplinary 
cases. 

“Fifth, rd make the P.T.A. function as it should, or I’d disband 
it entirely. Well, there are a few suggestions. Take them for what 
they’re worth.” 

Principal Dague has suggested several measures for securing co¬ 
operation between the school and parents. You are to take each of 
the five suggestions he makes, and in a paragraph or two discuss the 
desirability and feasibility of each in terms of the general theme of 
developing and maintaining proper school-home relationships. 

dUESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

I. Increase the number of suggestions offered by Mr. Dague by adding 
others which you believe would be practical and usable by the principal 
for the purpose of making the parents school-conscious. 

9, What would be your reaction to the principal of a school making up a 
regular schedule of the names of parents of pupils in the high school and 
asking a representative of each family to meet him at his office for a 
conference about the children and about the school in general? 

3. Suggest as many means of coercion as you can by which parents could 
be forced to co-operate with the school. Is such coercion usually 
justifiable? Ever justifiable? 

4. Can true co-operation be forced, or must it always be voluntary in 
nature? 

5. What is your reaction to Mr. Dague’s suggestion that he would call 
parents in on all important disciplinary troubles? Is the tendency in 
our schools toward too much of such combined action, or toward too 
little? Discuss in class. 

6. Be prepared to make a concise report on the work of the National 
Association of Parents and Teachers. What are its aims, ideals, and 
functions? How would Mr. Dague find his criticisms answered should 
he study the Parent-Teacher Association program carefully? 
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4. THE “open-house” IDEA 

The Harahey senior-junior high school enrolls approximately two 
hundred pupils. In general it is a fair cross-section of the secondary 
schools which so generously dot this country. Recently Principal 
Edwards of the senior high school arranged with the principal of the 
junior high school and the Board of Education to give the high 
schools a half-holiday for an important football game. The time 
was to be made up in a night .session of ihti schools. Principal 
Edwards proposed to the teachers and the pupils that at this night 
session all of the work of a regular day be run through on a hall-time 
schedule. Pie also suggested that, as parents were unable to drop 
their regular work during the daytime for the purpose of visiting the 
school, they be invited, even urged, to visit the school on this evening. 

The evening set for the session finds the buildings crowded with 
visitors. Student-guides aid in getting parents into the rooms they 
wish to visit. Here they are seated in the rear of the room and the 
regular classwork, although under somewhat unnatural conditions, 
is carried out. Special displays of work in the variou.s departments 
add much to the general interest for the visitors. I'he sight of a 
fifteen-year-old boy showing his father how the wood-turning lathe 
in the manual-training shop works, while mother and daughter 
stand by waiting for daughter’s turn to take the family to the sewing 
room, leads the observer to believe that the evening is doing much to 
make enthusiastic supporters for the school. These fathers and 
mothers are in some instances seeing for the first time how their 
children spend their days. 

Reporters from the town’s paper cover the event carefully, the 
editor allotting much space in the next issue to the unusual enter¬ 
tainment which has been furnished. Principal Edwards, always 
ready to make the people of Harahey school-conscious, had pre¬ 
viously arranged for using school pictures in this issue. The cuts, of 
course, had been ready for some time. 

A general assembly program at 9.30 in the evening, lasting an 
hour, included nearly all of the pupils in the high school in various 
forms of school entertainment. Principal Edwards of the senior high 
school, Mr, Smith of the junior high school, and the teachers spent 
as much time as possible visiting witli parents between classes. That 
the school work of the evening was not well done was admitted by 
both pupils and teachers, but this was readily excused by all on the 
ground that excellent class work was not the object of the evening 
session after all. 

Parents, pupils, and teachers were practically unanimous in their 
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agreement that such an evening should be ofTered for parents every 
semester. Certain pupils suggested that two evening sessions be 
given and diat parents be divided into two groups that such a 
crowded condition might not prevail at the next session. This, 
however, was voted down, most of the pupils believing that much of 
the fun was in having a big crowd, thus adding to the picnic-carnival 
aspect of the evening. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

j. In a paragraph or two state specifically the values which you believe 
may accrue from an evening such as the one described. 

a. If you see evils which may result, state these in an orderly way. 

3. Can you suggest a better way of handling an “open house" than the one 
described in the foregoing paragraphs? Make your suggestions 
clearly, so that interested persons may take notes for future reference. 

4. Assume that you are a critic of the high school and that you do not 
personally like Mr. Edwards. What are the worst statements you can 
make, and defend, against the open-house idea? 


5. MR. BRADLEY SETTLES A PROBLEM? 

Because of our fear that some high-school boy or girl may be seriously 
hurt and because the school authorities are agreed that the motor car is 
a source of constant trouble, making for frequent disciplinary difficulties, 
the principal wishes to ask that parents refuse the use of the family car to 
high-school students. 

Ralph Bradley, Principal 

The above notice appeared in a prominent place in the daily 
paper in the city of Tioga FaUs. The town’s population is nearly 
four thousand. For several months citizens of the town had been 
complaining diat it was only a question of time until someone would 
be hurt in the reckless driving indulged in by high-school smdents 
during the noon hour and immediately after school was dism^ed in 
the evening. Mr. Bradley took the above means of setthng the 

problem. 


Q^UESTJONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. State specifically the school’s responsibUity in the ndatter of transporta¬ 
tion of students to and from school. ^ . .u 

a. Discuss in class the extent to which the motor car is a problem in the 

management of the modern high school. 

3. What is your reaction to Mr. Bradley’s way of handhng this problem? 
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4. Bring to class suggestions for handling the motot'Car problem which 
you believe will prove more satisfactory than Mr4 Bradley’s notice in the 
town’s paper. 

5. A pupil riding home from school on the fender of another high*school 
pupil’s car falls off and is seriously injured. In a written paragraph 
which you have prepared for class, place the responsibility. 

6. This chapter is entitled “Developing and Maintaining Proper School- 
Home Relationships.” Do you agree that the case situation described 
above has a place under such a chapter heading? Discuss, 

7. Is the title heading of this case situation correct? Is the question-mark 
significant? 


6. METHODS OF CONTACT 

The principal who recognizes the need for a well-developed 
school-home relationship program and is working determinedly to 
make this a reality finds that there are four general avenues of ap¬ 
proach. He may reach the home through spoken messages of 
various types.' This is the oral message. The lecture, the after-din¬ 
ner talk, the radio message, the school entertainment, and the con¬ 
cert course carry the school’s message to the public. The second 
type of approach is the one by which the relationship between school 
and home is made closer because of what parents see. Athletic 
contests, exhibits, dramas, all make their appeal mually. Again the 
administrator may succeed in reaching the home with a written 
message when he has failed both through the oral and visual tech¬ 
niques. Reports, bulletins, letters: these are commonly used meth¬ 
ods of helping parents to be conscious of, and interested in, the 
school. Last of all, the contacts of a social nature such as the school 
party, the school-sponsored dance, the parent-teacher association, 
the health nurse, and the community social worker must not be 
neglected if every available source is to be utilized. 

There are listed below a few of the more commonly used ways of 
improving the school-home relationship. These are only sugges¬ 
tions of the large number of possibilities that are offered through the 
four avenues named above. Not all of the suggestions are equally 
usable or equally effective. Some appeal in one way, some in an¬ 
other. In order that the student may form an opinion of the 
effectiveness of the various approaches in terms of the four avenues 
suggested above, he is asked to list all of the items on a sheet of 

> Although not quoted, the author is indebted to Arthur B. Moehlman’s Pubtie 
Seluol ReUtUans, Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, 19^7, for much of the 
thought expressed above. 
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paper, placing after each the letter V for visual, O for oral, S for 
social, and W for written. If in your opinion it is effective,’/oiZow 
your letter-listing with a i if most effective; if ffective, with a s; and if least 
effective, with a 3. Thus for the first item below, “Superintendent of 
Schools speaks to Rotary Club,” you might list; O-3, mpgn;r. g Qf^i 
and least effective. 

1. Superintendent of Schools speaks to Rotary Club, 

3. High-school band parades downtown. 

3. Parent-Teacher Association (of usual type) meets. 

4. D.A.R. elects teacher as a regent. 

5. Free tickets to a basketball game given to all school patrons. 

6. School maintains a regular visiting day for parents. 

7. Home economics classes serve parents of girls (in classes) at dinner. 

8. Tickets issued to all for the Commencement. 

9. Commencement program carries school information in additional pages. 

10. Parents are given free tickets to the junior class play. 

11. Board of Education uses school funds for educational pictures to be 
shown in school auditorium every two weeks. 

I a. The school’s visiting teacher spends much time in homes of foreign-bom 
children. 

13. The football coach speaks on sportsmanship at the annual father-soif 
banquet. 

14. Bulletins dealing with new school legislation supplied to all patrons 
from the principal’s office. 

15. A good manual arts exhibit is placed in a downtown store window. 

16. An adult evening school is organized for craft classes. 

17. School sponsors a mother-daughter banquet in the school gymnasium. 

18. Town papers give attention to a new textbook written by a teacher, 
ig. High-school athlete wins first place in a state-wide contest. 

90. Report card sent home to parents each month, 
a I. The school nurse serves needy homes efficiently, 
aa. Principal gets out a monthly open letter to parents, 
ag. Each teacher reporting a D or an F writes a letter to parents comment¬ 
ing on the situation. 

34. Principal sends out a note asking parents to confer with teachers of a 
failing student. 

33. Principal gets out a monograph each month on some important phase of 
school life. 

36. High school sponsors old-fashioned dance for parents in school gym¬ 
nasium. 

37. Parents of children (in professions or business) are asked to speak before 
special assemblies on their work. 

38. Employers of high-school students are interviewed in making up the 

school’s course in “vocations.” . 

sg. An “all-school picnic” for parents, teachers, and pupils is held early m 
the fall of the year. 
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go. Principal writes a column each week for the town’s paper. His col¬ 
umn deals largely with topics of an educational nature. 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. From the listings you have recorded on the items above, which type of 
school-home contact have you deemed most efficient? (Score by add¬ 
ing your points, low number ranking highest.) 

a. Items of a social nature require much more expenditure of energy and 
money than do some of the others. Are they worth it? Discuss. 

3. A weakness in all of the foregoing items is that they lack a continuity of 
program. That is, a class play, a bulletin to parents, and a report card 
may have value in developing the school-home relationship program, 
but each is a separate enterprise. Can you suggest a way of changing 
this situation? 

4. From the viewpoint of continuity, which ones of the foregoing items 
have possibilities of serving most effectively? 


7. THE SCHOOL TELEPHONE 

“Principal Dare’s office.’’ Mr. Dare, principal of the Dallred 
High School, speaks crisply into the phone which he has been forced 
to answer although he is busy planning a program with two students. 

“Evelyn Hockaday? Just a minute until I locate her,’’ The 
harried principal turns to a file on his desk, and after some effort 
locates Evelyn Hockaday in a home economics class on the lower 
floor, on the opposite side of the building. 

“Evelyn is in class now. Who is this speaking, please? Perhaps I 
can have her call you later? Mrs. Hockaday, her mother? May I 
have her call you later? You need to speak to her at once? All 
right, if you’ll hold the line, please, I’ll send someone after her.’’ 

The principal steps into the outer office and asks the student 
assistant on duty if she will go to Miss Horton’s home economics 
room and tell Evelyn I-Iockaday that she is wanted on the office 
phone at once. She is to advise Evelyn that it is her mother calling. 

A few minutes later the principal cannot help overhearing one 
side of the conversation which is taking place between Evelyn and 
her mother. The call has disturbed a busy principal, temporarily 
disorganized a class, and is now disrupting the conference between 
the principal and his visitors who are in his office by appointment. 

“But, Mother, I don’t want the blue one-It makes me look 

terrible. It’s more suitable to Jean than to me, and she’s twenty- 
three.” Evelyn’s voice is petulant and whiny. “It won’t do me 
any good to stop and look at it. I don’t like it, I tell you 
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You’ll call me again later when I’ve made up my mind? You don’t 
need to, ’cause I’ve already decided — besides, Mr. Dare has asked 

that our parents call us only in emergencies-Yes, I know this is 

important — but I’m not going to get it — I want the one with the 
little figure in it — Good-bye — No, I don’t want it — Good-bye.” 

Evelyn drops the receiver on the hook, nods a cheerful “thank 
you’’ to Mr. Dare, and goes back to her class. 

A few minutes later the phone rings again, and again Mr. Dare 
interrupts his work to answer it. This time it is Mrs. Williams, who, 
after apologizing for being forced to call him, asks that he leave a 
notice for her son Bob to call her during the next intermission be¬ 
tween classes. 

Thus it goes during the day. Mr. Dare is in a quandary. He has , 
asked repeatedly that pupils request their parents not to call them 
while at school except in cases of emergency. He is in a small high 
school, and has no paid assistant in his office. The classes are 
frequently disturbed, and frequently the calls are like the one be¬ 
tween Evelyn and her mother. The phone, he believes, is a neces¬ 
sity. To advise the operator not to call him during school hours 
entails an element of risk. To refuse to answer the insistent ringing 
is foolish. If he could just get parents not to call for trivial things I 

dUESTIONS AJVD PROBLEMS 

I, The use of the school telephone by students who wish to call their 
homes and by parents calling to give messages to their children in. 
school is a problem in every school. The problem is one of establishing 
a proper relationship between the school and the home. Principal Dare 
has not solved his problem. Limit yoursdf to three pertinent sugges¬ 
tions for helping him in his difficulty. 

s. Suppose that Principal Dare should rule: “We will call no student to the 
phone during the school day unless the business is stated to us, that we 
may judge whether it is of sufficient importance to warrant the general 
disturbance it causes.” State clearly the arguments in fevor of such a 
rule. Against it. 

3. '‘Monu-school telations can be of a cordial nature if school regulations are gioen 
proper publicity and if the homes are urged politely but firmly to observe rules and 
regulations" In your opinion is the italicized statement above suffi¬ 
ciently all-embracing and sufficiently fundamental in its natme to be 
set down as a governing principle in situations like the one pictured in 
the foregoing case? Discuss. 

4. The phone is a connecting link between two parts of an educational 
unit, the pupil in class and his home. Shall the principal delibcmtely 
break this bond by refusing to allow non-emergency calls from the home 
to pupils? Discuss. 
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8. RESPONSIBILITY? 

The dismissal bell for the Arturia High School sounded at 3:40, 
and two hundred representatives of Young America surged from the 
building, across the campus, and into the streets of the little third- 
class city. School was over for the day. 

An hour later, you, as principal, close your desk and walk down¬ 
town planning to get a haircut before going home for dinner. You 
find the little town buzzing with excitement. A group of high- 
school boys, after being formally dismissed from school Ibr the day, 
without returning to their homes, had gone downtown. They had 
stopped on the busiest corner and proceeded to engage in a penny¬ 
pitching contest. A crowd had gathered and the game had been 
“stepped-up” to nickels. The local city marshal. Bill Riley, had 
appeared on the scene and in a bossy manner which implied that 
“I’ve caught you at last where I want you,” had bullyingly told the 
boys that they had their choice of stopping at once or going to jail. 
Marshal Riley had been told the previous day that his services would 
not be used after the end of the month. The son of the newly 
elected mayor, who is turning the city marshal job over to one of 
his henchmen, is in the group of boys. This may or may not have 
influenced the marshal’s action, but when one of the boys made an 
impudent retort, he promptly told all of the boys that they were 
under arrest on the charge of gambling and being a nuisance. You 
are astounded when you are told that the boys are actually in jail. 

Although the charge is meaningless and foolish, you have some 
difficulty in getting the boys released from the filthy little city jail 
where they have been locked up. You succeed, however, before 
going home for dinner. 

Upon getting home you find that you have been called a half- 
dozen or more times in the last hour. That evening you are waited 
upon by four irate mothers who are apparently blaming the school 
authorities for the whole escapade. You find that the boys are 
practically unanimous in agreeing that the school is in no way 
responsible. 

Try as you will, you cannot help but feel that the whole affair has 
been very unfortunate, and that the parents are unfair in blaming 
the school for the incident. You wonder why the parents have not 
taken the attitude that the responsibility is a joint one, that their 
sons were partly to blame, that the home was not blamelesis, and that 
the principal has been courteous as well as efficient in clearing up the 
affair, which should never have happened in the first place. 
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(lUESTIOJ{S AND PROBLEMS 

I. The foregoing case situation is given to illustrate the innumerable 
problems which are joint responsibilities of the school and the hnm.. , 
In a paragraph or two, state the general problem which confronts you 
as principal at Arturia. 

a. Legally, where does the responsibility for these high-school boys lie, in 
the school or the home? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. One of the boys arrested worked in the evenings at a downtown store. 
He had been in the store and had waited on a customer. Seeing the 
boys in front of the store he had joined them. Has his Tnnttiif any 
reason at all for blaming the school? 

4. Make some suggestions to aid principals in general, from your ex¬ 
perience, in turning this escapade into a means of forming a closer 
bond between the homes and citizens of a town and its school. 

9. THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOaiATION 

No discussion of the problem of the proper development of school- 
home relationships would be complete without mentioning the 
parent-teacher association. Here is a problem within a problem. 
The imperative need for a thorough understanding of the school 
proper, its purposes, its goals, its practices, and its methods by the 
parents of the boys and girls who are the school is granted by all. 
Again, the thorough understanding of the home by the school is 
conceded to be a necessity. 

The finest connecting link between the school proper on the one 
hand and the home on the other should be an organization made up 
of the parents of the boys and girls and the teachers of those boys and 
girls. Hence the parent-teacher association. The question follows 
naturally. Why is there a problem at all? 

There can be no criticism of the statement that the association of 
parents and teachers can be potentially valuable. Neither can 
there be any criticism of the statement that such associations are 
frequently, even commonly, far from useful or valuable. Wherein 
does the trouble lie? 

As was stated in an earlier chapter, a board of education, a legal 
body, functions efficiently only when it carefully confines its duties to 
those of a legislative nature. When it becomes executive in nature, 
it disrupts even the most excellent of administrative organizations. 
Here is the whirlpool toward which the parent-teacher association so 
innocently makes its way. It is not an executive group, as it hM no 
official function. It is not a legislative group, since it is neither 
representative nor legally chosen. It lacks both the sound mass 
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judgment and the legal training of a judicial group. As a result, it 
has no official status whatsoever, not even an advisory one, and it 
can only be a hindrance to the interests of the school organization if 
it oversteps its purposes. Does this imply that the parent-teacher 
association should not exist? 

As has been pointed out before, the avenues of contact between 
the school and die home are of four general types. The home should 
hear about the school. The home should see the things the school 
does and is doing. The home representatives and the school rep¬ 
resentatives should visit together, play together, sit down to a meal 
together. These are social contacts. Last of all, parents should 
read about the school. The parent-teacher association satisfies the 
first three means of contact perfeedy. It is not unaffected by the 
last. Is there a method by which the organization can be made to 
function more efficientiy? 

The answer would seem to be that it can. First, the aims, 
desires, purposes, and objectives of the organization should be 
clearly defined, and, if necessary, limited. No member should 
misunderstand the purpose of the organization. It should be 
clearly set forth as mutual aid and understanding. Meddling with the 
school and its organization must be strictly and explicitly pro¬ 
hibited. Second, teachers must be the backbone of the organiza¬ 
tion. They must do most of the work. Theirs must be the re¬ 
sponsibility. This fact must be recognized by the administration in 
terms of lighter teaching loads, promotion, and increased financial 
return. Tliird, the principal must lead. It is dangerous for him to 
allow the organization to drift without professional guidance. 
Frequently this is where he wrecks the administrative ship. The 
principle of the parent-teacher asjiociation is sound; it fails in prac¬ 
tice, when it does fail, because of leadership. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Bring to class carefully worked out plans for the organization of a 
parent-teacher association in a town whose population is about five 
hundred and whose high-school population is not over one hundred and 
fifty. Read as much as you find necessary in order to set up your plan. 

2. Write a specific and definite constitution for your new organization. 
Consult National Parent-Teacher Association material before doing 
this. 

3. Write and bring to class a short preamble to the constitution you have 
drawn up. In this, set up the purposes and principles which you feel 
should actuate the organization of a parent-teacher association. 
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4. Make a list of twenty-five topics which in your opinion are 
topics for parent-teacher association consideration. 

5. List ten topics which exemplify clearly the sort of topic that should not 
be made the basis of discussion for parent-teacher association programs. 

10 . PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
PROPER SCHOOL-HOME RELATIONSHIPS? 

Below are listed fifteen statements concerning the general problem 
of school-home relationships. Some of the statements always apply 
and should be termed “principles.” Others are fundamentally true 
but do not always apply. Still others are of questionable utility and 
may apply only occasionally. You are to list the fifteen statements 
under one of three headings: Principles; Fundamentally Sound; and 
Occasionally Apply. 

I. The high school is a cross-section of American life and as such must be in 
hearty accord with and sympathetic to that life. 

а. Education of the parent to modern secondary-school aims and practices 
is essential to accord between school and home. 

3. Parents must be made to feel responsibility for, and to have an under¬ 
standing of, the work that is being done by their children in hig h school 
as well as in elementary school. 

4. Proper school-home relationships arc more firmly established when 
parents actually see their children at their school work under working 
conditions. 

5. The parent-teacher association has immense powers for stimulating and 
encouraging school-home relationships, but frequently fails because of 
(a) poor leadership, or (b) a misunderstanding of its functions. 

б . Co-operation between the home and the school in the use of the motor 
car is essential to the well-being of the school and the home. 

7. Home-school relations can be of a cordial and mutually helpful nature 
if school regulations are given proper publicity, and if homes are urged 
courteously but positively to observe the rules. 

8. The school is in loco parentis until students are on home premises or at a 
regularly employed occupation which customarily follows school hours. 

g. Although seemingly untrue, the school is a greater factor in poor at¬ 
tendance than is the home. 

10. It is only by knowing the student’s home conditions that his attitudes, 
interests, and failings can be thoroughly understood. 

II. Tardiness is a school-home problem which in the main comes from but 
a few pupils. Probably about 80 per cent of the tardiness comes from 
about a per cent of the pupils. To improve the school-home relation¬ 
ship is the answer to chronic tardiness. 

la. While the high-school principal must always seek to correlate the work 
of the secondary school and the home, he does well to keep his personal 
life free from entangling alliances with homes in the town. 
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13. The wise principal goes to the parents with problems which because of 
their peculiar nature belong to the parents fully as much as to the school 
as an institution, 

14. The principal who succeeds must share both the responsibilities and the 
successes of the school with the homes from which the boys and girls 
come, 

15. Careful consideration of the community customs, mores, folkways, and 
traditions must be taken into account in setting up any practice spon¬ 
sored by the school as an institution. Only when the principal is con¬ 
vinced that his way is dear may he boldly go ahead, 

QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Sum up your thinking on the problem of school-home relations, as far 
as the hi g h school is concern^, by writing a paper of not over five 
hundred words in which you state clearly the position which you be¬ 
lieve the high-school principal must take if he is to make his school truly 
function in the daily lives of the citizens, both in school and out, of his 
community. 
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CHAPTER XVIll 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A PUBLIC-SERVICE 

AGENCY 


1 . THE ONLY TENABLE OBJECTIVE 

Although the American high school is the first secondary school in 
the world which is primarily of the people and for the people, it is 
still not the school of all the people. Serving as it does the youth of 
America at the high-school age, the public secondary school is reach¬ 
ing approximately 90 per cent of the youth of the fourteen- to fifteen- 
year ages; 60 per cent of the sixteen- and seventeen-yeai^old boys 
and girls; and probably less than 25 per cent of the eighteen- to 
twenty-year-olds. 

Distinctly an American institution, with some of its root fibers 
reaching to the Latin grammar school and others to the American 
academy, the growth of the secondary-school idea in America has 
been consistent since its inception in 1821. Its growth has been 
phenomenal since the Michigan Supreme Court decision, known as 
the Kalamazoo Case, was lianded down in 1874, 

Because of difficulty in defiiung a high school in terms which are 
significantly limiting, there is probably no one who knows at any 
given time the exact number of such institutions there are in this 
country. The figures are generally set at something more than 
eighteen thousand. A few schools, probably less than thirty-five, 
have an enrollment exceeding five thousand. These are, of course, 
the exception. Approximately six thousand schools have an enroll¬ 
ment of fifty pupils or less. However, neither the few with the very 
large enrollments nor the one-third of the total with enrollments of 
fifty or less is typical of the American high school. The avera^ 
high school has probably about two hundred and fifty pupils. This 
figure may be too high because of the influence of the comparatively 
few very large schools. The median (not known) would probably be 

less than the figure given above. . 

Earlier in its existence the high school, hke its predecessors, was 
primarily a college preparatory institution. Today, ffie posibon of 
the American high school is a paradoxical one. W^e offiy some 
20 per cent of its graduates enter college in the fall following thar 
paduation in the spring,* the high school offers trammg which m ffie 

• Edwin J. Brown and WlUiam Martin Proctor. 
menu in Relation to Curriculum Rwiaon in Secondary Schools in StOh T, 
hwk, Department of Superintendence, N.E,A., igaU- 
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main is distinctly college preparatory in nature. There is a pre¬ 
ponderance of the so-called “academic” courses in the high school, 
in spite of the fact that only something like 15 per cent of the students 
entering high school ever go to college. In general, this condition is 
not due to the influence of the high-school princi])iil.s, .Some forty- 
three per cent of 971 high-school principals interrogated by the 
writer in 1928 on this quesdon stilted that “satisfaction of college 
entrance requirements” was the most important factor in causing 
students to take “academic” subjects rather than the vocational- 
industrial-commercial offerings of their high schools. In brief, iiigh- 
school students demand and take college preparatory courses, but 
upon graduation probably less than two-fifths of them enter college., 

The secondary school, enrolling six million young men and women 
in the United States, is undoubtedly America’s finest pulilic-servicc 
agency. It is open to all. It is financially within tlie reach of all. 
Its attendance is encouraged by all. The high school does, how¬ 
ever, serve a very complex society. It must serve cfliciently that 
large majority group which demands that it prepare its output for 
immediate service, and it must meet the pres.sure from another 
group, smaller in number but frequently more powcrl'ul, which 
demands that the high school prepare every individual who cares to 
enter college. 

It is not the purpose of tliis discussion, however, to point out the 
weaknesses in the present high-school curriculum or to discuss the 
problem of college entrance rcquircmcnls. Rather the purpose is to 
emphasize that as a source of service to American life at every level, 
the secondary school has an opportunity whicli no other institution 
created by man in the history of civilization ha.s patses-sed. 'l’lii.s 
opportunity can be realized fully only when the goal of secondary 
education becomes more directly that of the dcvclopincnt of a 
superior citizenry. 

Such an ideal for the secondary school would mean a citizenry 
finer in its physical and mental health, richer in its possibilities of 
being better fathers and mothers, and richer in ability to carry 
efficiently its economic burdens. If the public-service opportunity 
of the high school is to be fully realized, it must do something toward 
turning out a product mechanically trained in the essentials of every¬ 
day living. The implication is that the high school has failed in its 
mission if its output lacks an understanding of the privileges and 
duties of citizenship. The high school is failing if it oilers no train¬ 
ing in those things which point specifically to the attainment of the 
objective of living profitably, cnjoyably, richly, and more com¬ 
pletely. 
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QTJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

i. What are the commonly accepted “cardinal objectivea” of secondary 
education? Does the ideal of the high school as a pubho-scrvice agency 
as presented above agree with each objective? If it does not agree 
wherein is the disagreement? “ ' 

а. From the third paragraph above, dealing with secondary-school 
statistics, pick out an outstanding weakness in the American high school 
as it now exists. 

3. Name as many weaknesses as you can which would appear in the high 
school with less than fifty pupils offering four years of work. List t h i-s e 
numerically. 

4. In a paragraph or two, sum up the problem faced by the amall high 
school which is trying to prepare students for college and at the agryif. 
time serve its community well. 

5. “Any subject which is definitely suitable for high-school graduation is 
suitable for college entrance.” The statement is paraphrased from a 
famous American educator.* Do you agree? Discuss. 

б. Can citizenship best be developed directly or indirectly? Support your 
viewpoint with three clear statements. 

2. HOW CAN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SERVE BEST? 

"The greatest problem facing the American secondary school today, 
as a public-service agency, is to do something toward educating two- 
thirds of the boys and girls attending while it prepares the other one- 
third for college.” 

The above quotation is a free translation of the theme of a two- 
day program for secondary-school principals which was held 
recently.^ In numericaL order set down all the implications yon can see in the 
problem of education in general at the secondary-school level. To illustrate: 
one implication might be that the United States organize two types 
of secondary schools, one for college preparation, the other for 
vocational training. 

QJJESTIQNS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Is there anything in a college preparatory course that does not have 
value for a young man who is going into the oil business as a filling- 
station owner and operator? Is there anything detrimental? 

2. Why do boys and girls insist on taking college preparatory courses when 
less than two-fifths of them enter college? What is the influence of 
parents in this decision? Why? 

‘David Starr Jordan. 

■ University of Kansas, March 96, 1937 > 
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3. Should collude entranre be limited only to those who have auccessrully 
completed a four-year high-srhoot course? Can you conceive of any 
other preparation being equally valuable? If sot illustrate. 

4. Find out from your rt^istrar’s oflicc whether a world-famed traveler and 
lecturer without cither high-sebooi traititng or other fornial substitute 
training can enter your colle^ tn become a candidate for your most 
commonly conferred degree. After you have found the asiswcr to the 
queation above, would you say that the high schools of your state are 
free from the domination of the colleges of your state? Should they be? 
Discuss. 

5. Can a secondary school serve eUicienily the public which supports it 
when it must btmd most of its cfTort toward preparing students for 
college? Is preparation for college, in your opinion, serving the public 
eiRciently? When is preparation for college nut serving the public 
efficiently? 

3. “fads and PRIDDS’’ 

“Fads and frills!'* The speaker is a well-to-do business man. 
His voice is rasping in its earnestness as he attacks the curriculum of 
the high school which his money helps to support. “.Stnving and 
cooking in high school, automobile mechanics, typesetting, basket¬ 
making, art and drawing, farm carjwntry, poultry-raising for the son 
of a banker, piano-playing, how to entertain company, as well as 
how to bathe a baby I Foldcrol and foolishness!'' His tones, as well 
as the closely clipped words, indicate dearly that he is not joking. 
“High school’s got but one purpose and that’s to prepare boys and 
girls for college. Those who don’t want to go to college or whose 
folks can’t afford it oughtn't to be allowed to waste, four years loaling 
around and picking up bad habits. Wasting their time, I say, and 
the taxpayers’ money! Hardly any arithmetic taught. My grand¬ 
daughter's in high school. She can’t spell at all and her writing is 
terrible. What won’t they clutter up the schools with next? They 
really educated boys and girls in our day, Jim,” 

“I believe you’re wrong, John,” said the friend sitting with 
him on the veranda of the Country Club. “You’re thinking of the 
high school as it was in our day, a place where one went to get ready 
to go to college. And I believe you’re thinking of school subjects as 
something to be memorized. That isn’t the idea at all today. The 
purpose of our high schools today, when they aren’t preparing for 
college, so the speaker at Current Club said the other evening, is to 
furnish the boys and girls while they are still in school with some 
experiences, mostly social, which give them a fuller understanding of 
occupations which have helped and arc helping to make this country 
what she is. They aren’t trying to teach our banker’s son to be a 
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poultry-raiser. They’re trying to teach him to understand the 
poultry-raiser’s problems and viewpoint. 

“Besides," he went on, “I’ll bet you two new Hol-Hi’s that grand¬ 
daughter of yours can outspell you right now. And,” he chuckled, 
“I don’t suppose her arithmetic is much worse than ours was, or is 
now, for that matter." 

“Maybe you’re right,” conceded the first speaker. “Of course, 
these kids of ours are being tossed into a whole lot different situation 
than the one we faced fifty years ago when we were their ages. 
After all, if the school can help them, I’m willing to pay the bill. 
Play you six holes before we go home for dinner,” he diallenged. 

TTie conversation quoted in the previous paragraphs is typical of 
the criticism which is very frequently voiced concerning the curricu¬ 
lar offering of the up-to-date twentieth-century high school which is 
trying to meet efficiently its obligation to the public which supports 
it. It lacks realism because the secondary school is rarely so ably 
defended as it was by the second speaker. 

To what extent is the first speaker correct? Are our high schools 
running to “fads and frills”? 


dUESTlONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Can you imagine typewriting being taught in Johann Sturm’s Gym- 
nasium in the sixteenth century? Why not? 
a. Can you picture home economics and baby care being taught in 
Sturm’s secondary school mentioned above? Was there no cooking to 
be done and were there no babies to be cared for at that time? 

3. Questions i and a point out two expansions of the second^ school 
' since the sixteenth century. One in subject matter due to inventions 

and conveniences of modern file, the other, the expansion caused by 
making schooling at public expense available for all of the people, 
regardless of sex, race, creed, or nationality. To what extent did these 
conditions affect the secondary school of the period when the speakers 
quoted above were adolescents? 

4. “The curriculum of the secondary school must keep pace, if not lead the 
way, for a changing civilization. Change is a fundament^ cl^racter- 
istic for any curriculum whether elementary school, h^h s^ol, ot 

college, if that curriculum is to fulfill its proper function. Ifthissta - 

ment is fundamentally sound, state the conditions 

the secondary school of today in dropping the fads and frills of which the 

business man complains. _ 

5. How do you account for the fact that the college preparatonr cumculum 
® of the secondary school has remained so nearly constant for so many 
years? 
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6. Is there any condemnation of the college in the answer you have given 
to Question 5? If so, how? 

7. College preparatory curricula in secondary schools have changed com¬ 
paratively slowly and comparatively little; vocatioiitil, industrial, com¬ 
mercial, and other curricula have changed vastly. Would the foregoing 
statement, if true, indicate that the college preparatory c urricula are 
serving the public more efficiently or less cilicieiitly than arc the 
vocational, industrial, and commercial curricula? Discuss, 


4. SHALL IT BE A TRADE SCHOOL? 

“I believe in education. I*m thoroughly sold on the idea of 
specific training as a preparation for anything anyborly wants to do, 
but what I can’t understand is how the sort ol‘thing t*nr high schools 
teach can by any stretch of the imngination he called training.” 
The speaker is one of the town’s mast pnhlic-spirited citizens. “I 
boost the high school because it is a school Ibr all the pcojjlc, but it 
seems to me it fails miserably m preparing lor anytliing. 

“Surely, I agree diat it keeps the youngsters hedween the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen off the streets, but it doesn’t do inncdi of any¬ 
thing else. I’ll be specific in stating my objeeljoJj.sr My gii'l has had 
a year of home economics in high school, but she rttally can’t cook at 
all. She does like to ‘muss’ around the kitchen, which .she never 
used to do, but she can’t cook. I hired a girl who graduated from 
the commercial course in high school to help me in the olllct'. She 
couldn’t really take dictation, her typing was filled with errors, and I 
suspect that she couldn’t spell. My neighbor's boy lias had two 
years of manual training in high school, but if you wanted him to 
put a double row of bookshelves in your sun-room, he’d likely waste 
a lot of good lumber and would take twice as long to do it as would an 
ordinary carpenter. My nephew took what they call the .journalism 
course in high school. This actually included some typesetting. 
He went to work in the Gazette office and Mr. Wliitc; had to start 
him at the bottom. Probably been just as well offif he hadn’t had a 
day of such ‘training.’ That’s what I’m getting at. What’s wrong?” 

Presuming that you arc the principd of the local high school, 
present in a paragraph or two the argument you will offer to this sincere, 
fairly spoken criticism. 


QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. If one of the primary duties of the secondary school is that of a public- 
service agency, to what extent is the school failing when it does not train 
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carefully and specifically for a trade or vocation those boys and sirls 
who are not definitely college bound? Discuss. “ 

2. In a sentence or two, state what you believe to be the fundamental 
underlying philosophy of American secondary 

3. Is the idea that a school should train specificaUy for a trade a new or an 
old idea? If you say "an old idea,*’ what is the modem viewpoint? 

4 " The only alternative, perhaps, is to organize our educational program 
around this conflict between the old and the new, so that our high- 
school graduates may be able to see the trends of our civilization and 
formulaic their own conclusions. At any rate, herein lies the central 
problem of the philosophy of American secondary education."» 

After reading all of Dr. Lull’s discussion, state your reaction to his 
viewpoint in a well-phrased paragraph or two, 

5. PRACTICAL PROBLEM INVOLVED 

While the fundamental philosophy underlying the secondary 
school as a public-service agency is a far more significant thing in its 
implications than are the local problems of a relationship nature, it 
is with the latter that the busy principal has to contend. He is 
forced to keep in step with the prevalent educational philosophy 
because of public opinion and because of the force of accrediting 
agencies of various types. While he must thoroughly understand 
the philosophy of the school as a public-service agency, it is with the 
local problems having their basis in that philosophy that he must 
live. 

Once his lot is cast with a given community, the principal must 
live congenially with that community. The high school belongs to 
the public, and quite naturally the community expects the high 
school to serve it in every way possible. It is unnecessary to say that 
the call for this service is not always unselfish or impartial. Out of 
these demands made by the public upon the high school grow a mul¬ 
titude of situations involving the high school as a public-service 
agency. Some of these situations are important, some trifling; all 
are significant of the attitude of the average American to the schools 
he has created and which his money is supporting. 

Because this is a text dealing with the fundamental problems of 
secondary education both of a theoretical and a practical nature, 
there are presented below and in the next few pages several cmc 
situations in which the position of the high school as the impartial 
servant of all the public is frequently jeopardized. 

‘ Qiioted by pfirmisslon of the author from Secomhay Eibication, by H. G. Lull, 
p. 4. Published by W. W. Norton & Go., Inc., New York, 193a, 
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A. CHUflCMES 

There are three churches of three denominations in the town of 
Coming. One of the church buiidings is new and the denomination 
is a new one in die village. The other two churches were organhed 
and built by citkens of the community many years ago. 

It has long been the custom in this town for the principal to ar> 
range the Commencement prugram, especially the baccalaureate 
sermon, so tliat the miijor portion of the services would l>e given to 
one minister one year, to the other the next. With three churches 
for the first time the principal faces a relationship proijlem. Several 
pupils belong to the new church. The older churches have little 
use for each other and stilt less for the newer third. His school must 
have no factions or cliques. What shall be his policy now? 

QJJESTJOJfS AJfD PROBLEMS 

I, In your opinion, is this problem too insignifuranl to l>c included in a 
text dealing with high-scliool adininisiration? If you say "No,” state 
clearly your reasons for saying it is worthy of attention. If you say 
"Yea,” state why it should be omitted, 
s. Shall the principal of the high school take the stand that the public 
schools have no obligations to any church, and settle the problem by 
using his judgment as to which minister to use? .Shall he leave it to the 
senior class to decide by popular vote? .Shall he coittinuc as lie has in 
the past, giving recognition to the new organiraiion for the first time 
now? 

3, The high school shall serve the public. Is there an implicalion that 
other public-service agencies, such as the church, have rights and 
privileges in saying how and when they shall serve the higli school? 

B. SUNDAY SCHOOL 

"The man we put in charge of the Manual Arts Department last 
year has been made the superintendent of the Methodist Sunday 
School. Two of the teachers we hired last year went to that church, 
too. I’ve never yet asked that any teacher be hired to aid my 
church organization, but I’d like to say that I believe in the principle 
of fair play. We need someone to handle our church choir mighty 
bad, and we also need another music teacher for the high school. 
Frankly, Mr. Principal, I’m for this girl, Darlene Smith, for our 
high-school job, because she says in her application that she is a 
member of my church.” Mr. Dayton, having made the longest 
speech he had ever made in a meeting of the Board of Education of 
the Rayton High School, sat down. 

The silence which followed was oppressive. 
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QJJESTIONS AMD PROBLEMS 

I. Mr. Dayton is a fair-minded, square-shooting business man who has 
always been an exemplary citizen and a source of strength to the Board 
of Education. He has stated his case fairly. You are the principal of 
the high school. He has addressed you. What should be your stand? 
a, Is a principal of a school justified in ordering that no teacher be allowed 
to teach in a Sunday School or to direct a choir or orchestra? 

3. State all the arguments you can sustaining the point that teachers be 
disbarred from more than Sunday-School and church attendance in the 
interest of efficient school work. 

4. Is Mr. Dayton correct in stating that fair play deman du that his church 
be given consideration in hiring a music teacher for the high school? 

G. SWIMMING POOL 

The Wohelo High School is a new building. It was built by the 
citizens through the issuance of bonds. Federal aid financed some 
40 per cent of the cost. Splendidly planned, sturdily efficient, 
beautifully complete, the building is one of the finest in the state. 

The new swimming pool in the building, the first in the commu¬ 
nity, is a source of delight to all. All who are permitted to use the 
pool are enthusiastic. The Wohelo High School enrolls six hundred 
and fifty in the senior division. There axe thirty-two Negroes. 
Principal Herron, after consulting the Board of Education, rules 
that Negro students may not use the pool, as there are rumors that 
certain white citizens have threatened to refuse permission to their 
children to use the pool if the colored boys and girls arc allowed the 
same privilege. 

Wohelo is in one of the Central states, and there has never been 
race trouble in that section of the state. The already worried 
principal is much perturbed when the Negro citizens of the town 
present a respectful petition demanding equal rights for their chil¬ 
dren in all matters pertaining to public education. 

dUESTIOMS AM'D PROBLEMS 

i. State the fundamental principle of education which you think underlies 
this problem. 

a. Principal Herron considers allowing the colored pupils to use the pool 
alone on specified days of each wedc. The expense of draining the pool 
is quite large. Discuss. 

I3. After some thought Mr. Herron considers it best to open *e pool to all, 
paying no attention to the protesting white parents. He is warned that 
an injunction will be served on him. Is he legally within his rights in 
this situation where the races attend school together? 
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4. Would Mr. Herron do well to try to talk the Negro parents out of it? 

Thus he could evade the issue. 

6. SERVICE IN TERMS OF CASH 

“We pay their salaries and they ought to spend their money in 
this town, You know and I know that they don’t df) it.” The 
speaker is the president of the local chamher of coninierce in the 
hustling little city of Berndiilc. "1 wouldn’t rt)inplain if wc got 
most of their busine.ss," he went on, “Init we don’t. My wile runs a 
millinery store and she hasn’t sold a hat thi.s year to onet of the 
teachers. They all come in and try on a lot t»l‘ hats, then ihe.y go to 
the city to buy. I wonder who pays their .siilaries anyhow, Bern- 
dale or Indianapolis?” The speaker’s voice Ls rasping as he enun¬ 
ciates the disloyalty of Bcrndalc’s teachers to the Iwal merchants. 

“You’re right, Jim; they ought to spend their money here. They 
owe it to the school. The school is a public proposition, Wc sup¬ 
port it and it should, as much as it can, support us.” Bill Moline is 
on the Board of Education and is always willing to make a statement 
for the local press, which is represented at the hoard ineelitig where 
the first speaker had presiented his complain!. “Supporting the 
teachers and the teachers supporting Ikrndalt; is a matter of mutual 
concern. Wc ought to write it in their contracts another year.” 

The Berndale High School is of the rural tyi»e, and most of the. 
valuation of the district, over five millions, i.s in the outlying rural 
territory. 

Assuming that you are the principal of the Berndale Rural High School, 
what will be your attitude toward this question when it is presented to you by 
Mr. Moline, representing ilu Board of EducaiM 

aVESTIOJfS AMD PROBLEMS 

1. From the viewpoint of the high school as a public-sprviee agency, is 
there any justice in the demand that teachers spend their salaries in the 
local communities? 

2. In your opinion is a high-school teacher making a serious mistake when 
she fails to serve in every way possible the community which employs 
her? Would you go so far as to say that she is under greater obligation 
to buy of local merchants than is the wife of the chairman of the Board 
of Education? 

3. Is there any basis either in reason or in professional ethics for saying that 
a high school is not serving fully and completely as a public-service 
agency which does not purchase its supplies locally whenever possible, 
or docs this have nothing to do with the general theme of this chapter? 
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4. Granting that a secondary school’s service should be interpreted onlv 
in terms of things educational, cultural, or vocational, what shall be the 
principal’s attitude toward problems of the type presented above 
problems which appear in every small high school in the la^ ? ’ 

7. PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN? 

Below are listed several statements of a general nature which may 
or may not be basic enough to be called fundamental principles 
governing the relationship of the high school to the public, roa are 
to indicate that you see clearly the implications by expanding each one into a 
short paragraph which shows the relationship of the statement to the general 
theme of service to the public. 

I. The school can only be efficient as a public-service agency when 
opportunity is offered for it to do well the task for which it is organized. 

а. As a public-service agency the high school guides and directs American 
youth during the formative period of adolescent life. 

3. One of the large problems of the secondary school as a public-service 
agency is that of giving thorouglily usable training, either of a practical 
or a cultural sort, to a large part of the boys and girls, while it is trying 
valiantly to serve a smaller number equally well in preparing them to 
meet the restrictions set up by colleges and universities in the form of 
entrance requirements. 

4. The high school is commonly accepted as a public-service institution by 
patrons and school workers alike. 

5. Tlic fundamental task of the high school today is to offer a proving 
ground for citizenship. This implies educational and vocational 
guidance, but not necessarily technical vocational training. 

б. The secondary school faces the problem, if it is to serve the public 
well, of training for a dynamic, self-thinking citizenry. 

7. Safely education is a form of public service which the secondary school 
has neglected altogether too long. 

8. Tlicre is little doubt but that one of the primary functions of the high 
school as a public-service agency is to act as a training-ground as well as 
a proving ground for character development. 

9. To establish in the minds of its pupils and in the thinking of the com¬ 
munity a sound fundamental philosophy of right living, broad social 
vision, and a readiness to serve is an important responsibility of the 
secondary school. 

QfJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Sum up this chapter by writing a short paper to be turned in to your 
instructor or to be read to the class, setting forth your position m the 
obligations of the high scliool to the community which supports it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


STANDARDIZATION, SPORTSMANSHIP, AND 
SOCIAL EFFICIENCY AS SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES 

I. A SHARED-RELATIONSHIP JOB 

No PUBLIC secondary school is a success or a failure by itself. It is a 
success or a failure only to the extent that it succeeds or fails in meet¬ 
ing efficiently the objective of community service. Like all public- 
service enterprises, its stockholders are its consumers. Qjiite 
probably these consumers would be surprised to know to what ex¬ 
tent the success of the institution they have built into a going con¬ 
cern depends upon themselves, and upon factors whi<i are fre¬ 
quently hazy and indefinite if visible at all. 

This is only to say, of course, that the position of the high school 
in the community and its position among other secondary schools 
depends on many small but important acts anci activities, as well as 
on those of official administrative nature. Qpite possibly the com¬ 
munity is as responsible as the principal for the physical standards 
and requirements, for the attitudes and perspectives, and for the 
extramural factors making for an effident school. Only as he can 
direct the instruments of public opinion and public approval can the 
principal produce the symphonic effects of the thoroughly harmo¬ 
nized and synchronized institution. 

The position taken by the stockholders and consumers of the 
public secondary school determines to a great extent the attitude of 
the school toward those increasingly important non-curricularized 
subjects of sportsmanship, school spirit, and co-operative enterprise. 
The success of the school in regard to many important items de¬ 
pends on the combined attitude of the school and community 
toward them. The success of the school in meeting the standards of 
the accrediting agencies is one of thesej its success does not depend 
alone on the instructional efficiency of the school. The satisfaction 
of standards for architecture, equipment, faculties, fire and health 
protection, playground facilities, gymnasium accommodations, and 
other items of a more or less mechanical nature axe influenced by 
the community as well as the school. _ The attitude of townspeople 
toward visiting teams and officials is another such item. And, 
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finally, the general social efficiency of the graduates of the educa¬ 
tional plant can only be a joint product. 

In his relations with his sciiool and his teachers, the principal deals 
concisely and directly. With his Board of Education he advises, 
leads, and occasionally directs. He works with tlu^se at close range, 
With his community he can but rarely deal directly. His advisory 
and leadership authority is limited to what is delegated to him or to 
what he has taken for himself. This does not mean that he does not 
direct, advise, conamand, dictate, lead. It means that with the 
community he does all of these things indirectly. It is in this 
particular item ofcontact with tlie public that the work of the jniblic- 
school administrator is unique in the teaching profe-ssion. If he is 
thoroughly efficient in securing the necessary co-operation from the 
public, the institution the principid is serving usually hits at least a 
superficial efficiency, even though there is weakness in the basic 
structure. Never does tlie school serve the public fully and com¬ 
pletely when the chief administrative olliccr fiiik to secure public 
approval and backing. 

dUESTIOJfS AND PROliLEMS 

I. Do you agree with the first general statement that no high school suc¬ 
ceeds or ihils in itselF; that is, failure or success is in pro}K)rti()n to the 
extent it serves the public? What other ine.isures of success or failure 
might be set up? Be .specific. 

a. Can you show how the approval of a public secondary .school by one of 
the regional accrediting agencies is a matter of pultlic approval and 
consent as much as it is the desire and will of ilic scIkh;! autliorities? 
Make your position clear by using illuslratiuns, 

g. There are seven high schools in a certain Mitl-Wesiern county. All 
seven principals, when questioned, admitted dial a rertuin high school 
was the weakest in the group. Diis high sciuHil wa.s (hirti in jKipuIation, 
iiflh in salaries paid teachers, fourth in valuation, fifdt in buildings 
and equipment. Try to name (bur factors which you Iwlieve miglu 
justify the opinions of these principals in spite of the fact that the phys¬ 
ical factors indicate they are in error. 

4. Do you agree that in his relationship to the pulilic the position of the 
principal or superintendent is unique among school workers? 

5. “If he is thoroughly efficient in securing co-operation from the public, 
the institution the principal is serving usually lia.t at lesuit a stifierficial 
efficiency, even though there is weakness in the Inisic structure.” Do 
you agree? What are the implications for the admi nistrator if the state¬ 
ment is sound? 
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2. CO-OPERATION LACKING 

As principal of the Bond High School you are not only dissatisfied 
— you are almost dismayed. Coming to Bond in September (it is 
now February) from an assistant principalship in a much Wer 
school, you were enthusiastic about your new position. Bond m- 
rolls but one hundred and twenty-five in the sf^njo r high. With 
your training in school administration but a year away (your 
Master’s degree has been conferred in that field), you had looked 
forward to your first responsible administrative position. 

The statement of the problem which faces you is easy, but the 
solution seems filled with complexities. To your surprise the editor 
of the local weekly paper was apathetic when you offered him 
“write-ups” and cuts of all the new teachers. Without saying as 
much, he implied that new teachers were hardly news. You were 
even more perturbed when he held the material for two weeks, and 
finally used it on a back page, two weeks after school was imHi-r way. 

Your first football game had drawn only fifty paid flHTnijwinnQ 
beside the student activity tickets, and the town paper had men¬ 
tioned the team’s first victory of the season in a brief, matter-of-fact 
story. The lecture course which has been under contract since the 
previous spring has two of the five dates in conflict with important 
community enterprises, one an annual commercial club dinner, the 
other a cliurch bazaar. Evidently no one had consulted your 
predecessor, and neither he nor the Board of Education had con¬ 
sulted the community, in scheduling the lecture course. 

Your liasketball crowds have been small, although the team holds 
first place in its league. Parents and relatives of boys on the team 
(most of them on passc.s) make up most of the audience, with the 
exception of the students admitted on activity tickets. Even the 
students are not enthusiastic about the team’s fine showing. Attend¬ 
ing a game between the town basketball team, the Whirlwinds, and a 
visiting team, you are amazed to find the city building where the 
game is held packed to the ceiling. 

School plays are poorly attended; debate has no support at all 
from the town and but little more from the student body. You can 
hardly believe you are right in your conclusion that the town of 
Bond is only indiflercntly interested in its high school. The school is, 
in general, treated as just another business which must earn its posi¬ 
tion, much as the local picture show holds its patronage. You find 
that the situation has been as it is for several years. 

Your high school is not a part of the community. How can you 
give it the place it rightfully deserves? 
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QPESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Although exaggerated to some extent, the situation presented above is 
not entirely dissimilar from some you have known. State definitely the 
factors -which you believe have operated to cause such a situation. 
Number these i, s, 3, etc. 

8 . In a few words, state the fundamental administrative principle which 
principals of the Bond school have violated in the past. 

3. Be rather detailed in suting in a methodical manner the stei» you must 
take in attacking the complexing problem which you have analyzed but 
to date have not solved. 

4, How does the problem slated above differ from Problem a, Chapter 
XVI, "Reorganization in a Community which Hus Lost Interest"? 


3. SPORTSMANSHIP AND THE COMMUNITY 

“Yeah — I mean Yes, Sir — they put him out of the game and of 
couTse penalized us half way to the goal line." 1 ‘lie coach of the 
high-school football team is telling you, the principal, about the 
high-school game that afternoon, a game you had been forced to 
miss. “What hurt me most, Mr. Hill, wasn’t that our team was 
guilty of dirty play and muckerisra —- that hurt, I’ll atlinit — but it 
was the fact that the crowd, for which I feel responsible a.s the coach 
of the home team, got on the field and abused the three officials to 
the extent that the police had to protect them. 

“Sure, our boys were wrong! They’ve l)cen .showing an un¬ 
sportsmanlike attitude since we started practice three wcck.s ago. 
I’ve never been in a situation like this before! I came here a month 
ago looking forward to a fine year in my teaching and with the 
teams I’m supposed to coach. First, I have difliculiy getting any 
officials lined up for my important home games. For our first game 
a week ago, against a weak team that we beat 41 to o, I had to go 
fifty miles for my officials. One complained that he had a sprained 
ankle. Another, that he had a very bad cold. Two .said titey were 
too busy. I wouldn’t have ever found out the trouble until today 
if it hadn’t been for Bert Drake. He played end while I was a 
quarterback at the U, and he came clean. Shall I tell you what he 
said when I asked him to referee?” the young coach went on ex- 
citetfiy, his -voice piercing in his earnestness. “He said, T wouldn’t 
officiate again for that damn town of yours if the fee were four times 
what it isl’ Bert said he was in the stands here la,st year when our 
captain started something that finally broke up the game. You 
probably remember it? He said the captain ripped out an oath and 
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the referee penalized him for it. He wanted to know ‘What the 
heir the penalty was for and the official gave him fifteen for talkina 

back. Told him to shut up or he’d go out. The captSn 
in fact, he swore at the referee and the referee put him out Then 
the crowd did what it did today, got on the field and the gaiiie broke 
up in a row.” 


The fine-spirited, sportsmanly young coach sat down, and you 
knew the tears were trickling through the fingers covering his eyra as 
he thought of the humiliation of a team of his disgracing hhu by 
muckerism. “I can stand to coach a loser, even when they don’t 
give all they have, but I won’t have my name connected with a 
bunch of bad sports,” is his verdict to you. ‘TU probably have a 
fight or two downtown this evening,” he said bitterly, "so you’d 
better accept my resignation now when I’m ready to bai^H ft fti.” 

After considerable pleading you finally secure the coach’s promise 
not to go downtown that evening, and not to make his resignation 
until the next week, after the Board of Education meets. 


You have been in the system but one year yourself and you are 
convinced that every word the coach has said is true. The high- 
school teams are not sportsmanlike. They have a bad attitude. 
The priticipal before you had been known as a “scrapper,” and the 
town rowdies had found him not always a silent leader in mistreating 
visitors. The community had willingly followed his lead. The 
situation had been bad last year, but a comparatively easy schedule 
had allowed the team to win every game with the exception of the 
one forfeited game which your coach had mentioned. You are 
certain that the situation is desperate and that drastic measures are 
imperative. You have from Friday evening until Monday to 
prepare for your meeting with the Board of Education. Your pro¬ 
posals then must be constructive. You think to yourself, “The high 
school is not a training for society. It is socie^ at the high-school age." 


QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. The problem pictured above is one in school-community relationships. 
It is also a problem in secondary-school administration. Presuming 
that you arc principal of this high school and that you are not of the 
type that quits a job because it is hard, state specifically the steps you 
will take to get the situation under control. 

2. State specifically what action you will ask from your Board of Education 
in your educational task of developing good sportsmanship in both your 
high school and your community, 

3. Is there anything you can do as principal of the high school which will 
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auiire officials that they will not be tnMihcd when they come to your 
town agun? If *0, what? 

4. What Is the place of a slate sernndaryst hoot athletic association in a 
situation like that pictured above? 

S- Perhaps you arc inclined to say that the situation pictured in the fore¬ 
going problem is an impossible, one. It was not twenty years ago and is 
not today. The coach in the situation pirltirctl almve did not resign. 
In a carefully worded paragraph, state what you Ijclievc should lie the 
coach's responsibility in aiding the prancifial in clearing up this difficulty, 

6. What use can the coach and principal make of community organi/a- 
tiotis in handling this problem? 

7, Shall studenu be given respomibiliiy? If mi, bow? 


4. COMMUNITY AND ACCREDlTINa-AORNf.Y APPROVAL 

"Gentlemen, I wish 10 quote to you two regulations of the Poluies, 
RegultUioas and Standards for the Accrediting of Secondary Schools, adopted 
April at, 1934. This is the ofltcial pninounccmcnt of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schtxils, of which we 
have been a member for several years. I read from Rule a under 
the general heading of Policies. ‘Any school warned -shall be 
dropped the following year if the school [xtrsisw in violating the same 
standard.’ Under Standard s — entitled, 77 je School Plant, Sanitation, 
Janitorial Service — we find dte following (I tpiote tigain); ‘The 
laboratory facilities, the siae of the lalmratory, the r{|uipmeni, 
instructional apparatus, supplies, maps, and churi.i must he adequate 
to meet the needs of instruction for all those courses involving 
laboratory work.’ 

"We were warned a year ago tliat our laboratories were inadequate 
for the number of persons we were trying to accommodate. I am 
placed in the unpleasant position of telling tlic citizens of New 
WeUington that we shall not at the end of this year be a member of 
the accrediting association to which we have belonged for nine 
years. The citizens of the community were told of this three years 
ago when our enrollment was increasing rapidly, but they saw fit to 
vote down a small bond issue for increasing laboratory facilities. 
Last year we went before the public again with a similar reque.st. 
Again our petition was denied, although there has been much build¬ 
ing in New Wellington and the community is an unusually pros¬ 
perous one. Am I responsible, gentlemen, I ask you?’’ 

His face flushed, partly by the forccfulness of his eflbrt and partly 
by resentment which had shown itself in his voice, the principal of the 
New Wellington Community High School sat down. 
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No answer was immediately forthcoming from any one of the five 
members of the Board of Education to whom he had been apeaJdng 

The question to which you are to address yourself as a student of 
secondary-school administration is this: To what extent, if at all, is m 
principal of a high school, or whatever the title may be for the chief administror 
live officer, directly or indirectly responsible when a financially able community 
refuses to vote bonds necessary for maintaining the physical plant at a standard 
of excellence recognized as necessary for adequate teaching efficiency? 

dUESTlONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Patrons commonly do not understand the value of approval of a 
secondary school by the recognized accrediting agency of that particular 
area. In numerical order state the steps you would take in making a 
community conscious of the value of such approval. 

a, “We were warned a year ago that our laboratories were inadequate for 
the number of persons we were trying to accommodate.” What 
have been the principal’s method of informing the public at that time 
of the seriousness of the loss of approval by the accrediting agency men- 
tioned? 

3. Place as accurately as you can the responsibility for the failure of a bond 
issue, small in amount, to pass when the community is financially able 
and the money is sorely needed for school purposes. Would it neces¬ 
sarily fiiillow that the relationship between the school administration and 
the community is not all lliat it should be? Discuss. 

4, “Am I responsible, gentlemen, I ask you?” Answer the principal in a 
carefully worded paragraph which expresses dearly your position in 
this ca.se. 


5. AN ATTEMPT TO ANALYZE CAUSES 
OF A GF.NERAL BREAKDOWN 

Becauiie the school is much larger than the one where you have 
been for five years, and the salary is one of the best paid for a school 
of its .size in the state, you decided to accept the appointment as 
principal of the high school in the dty of Ashton. The school is of 
the regular city type, a superintendent being in nominal charge of all 
of the schooLs of the city, with the high school the especial responsibil¬ 
ity of the high-school principal. 

Mr. Elder, the superintendent, has been in the system for forty 
ycaiB, A biology teacher when a young man, he had been promoted 
to a grade-school prindpalship, to an assistant superintendency, and 
has been superintendent of schools for nearly twenty years. He is 
a kindly, fatherly sort of man much loved by teachers and by the 
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Ashtoa people. The schools are not up to thite, tTiuch in pro¬ 
gressiveness, and in late years Mr. Kldcr ha.s hern xaiistied merely to 
hold his position. In fact, during the depression when there was 
talk of replacing him Ijccause of his advanced age, he had made this 
statement to the citizens of the town, through the Ttihmft the one 
daily paper in the little city; "I’m worth more to the city than a 
young, untried man, especially in a time of crisis. I’lii not teaching 
for money, as you know. To emphasize this I’m willing to take 
twenty-seven hundred and fifty dollara a year for the next two 
years. That is exactly half of what I’m getting now. The .schools 
aren’t going to go all to pieces in the nest two years; they haven't in 
the last twenty that I have been in charge, you know.’’ He wa.s re¬ 
tained. The Board of Education had, without rompiinction, taken 
him at his word and reduced his salary from fifty-live hundred 
dollars to twenty-seven hundred and fifty dollars. I Ic is .wrving 
his last year as superintendent of schrmls when you enter the 
system. 

After you have agreed to the terms of the Boaitl of Eduration, who 
have selected you without consulting Mr. Eltlrr in any way, the 
Board tell you of the serious problem which they feel tainfrunts the 
Ashton High School. They tell yon that the city is only mildly 
interested in its schools; that the high school itself lacks pej) and en¬ 
thusiasm; that no Ashton team has won a claim]iioiiKlii|} in any 
major sport in more than ten years; and that the srhmtl inind is poor 
and that students try for positions in it only to get out of jihysical 
education for which band participation is a siilisiitule. You arc 
told tliat the morale among the Icachcre is poor, that they rarely buy 
anything in Ashton although the city has vciy gwxl stfires, that there 
have been few new teachers in the high school fiir years as no 
teacher ever resigns. To your surprise, you find that the .salary 
schedule for teachers is low although the administrative nlticers 
have been, and are, well paid. Fairly and forcibly the Board of 
Education impress you with the difficulty yoti face and with the 
seriousness of the situation. You arc told lurther that ytiur three- 
year contract wiU be your last at Ashton if the situation is not much 
improved at the end of that time. 

You decide that the problem is analyzablc and proceed to break it 
up into four major parts. As you see them, the steps iti the attack 
are: (a) To analyze Hu causes of the poor morale among the teachers, {b) To 
analyze the causes of the poor morale among the student body, (c) To analyze 
the causes of the city’s indifference to the schools, and (d) To suggest possible 
remedies for the three maknesses and if possible la put your proposals into 
action. 
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A. TEACHING MORALE AS A PRINCIPAL-COMMUNITY PROBLEM 
Since you have set ^ your fim problem that of analyzing the causee of 
the poor morale among the high-school teaching staff, you start by listing m 
many possible causes as you can, realizing that many of the items 
may not be causes at all and that others may be of minor importance 
Your list is as follows: 

I. Teachers arc related to board memben. 

а. Teachers do not own homes in Ashton. 

3. Teachers with a few exceptions have no advanced training. 

4. No method available of weeding out Heart timber. 

5. Teachers openly show favoritism among students. 

б. Town expects teachers to support financially all money-taking enter¬ 
prises. 

7. I'eachcrs arc very free to criticize the Board of Education, the phamhaf 
of commerce, or any other oflicial city organization. 

8. Discipline in the school is poor. 

g. City officials are lax in law enforcement. 

10. There is no salary schedule in the high school. 

II. Teachers have occasionally been dismissed without cause, 
la. Pupils have little respect for teachers. 

13. Student council organization fails to function. The principal is really 
the student council. 

14. Teachers do much of their buying away from Ashton. 

13, .Suminer-school attendance is not required of teachers, 

1(5. State certification laws are weak, and no particular indur emran: « 
oficred for advanced study. 

17, Parent-teacher association has not functioned efficiently for years. 

18. Teachers liavc openly flouted the principal’s authority, 
ig. Principal ha.H been guilty of criticizing teachers publicly. 
so, lligh-sdiool affairs ore poorly attended by townspeople, 
ai. Teachers rarely attend high-school contests. 

ss. Pupil loyally to teachers as a group seems to be lacking. 

23. Teachers resent principal visiting them in their classrooms. 

24. Attitude toward supervision is bad. 

25. Community and Board of Education interested primarily in mechanical 
standards. 

Into three columns headed (i) Of Importance, (2) Minor Importance, and 
(3) Unimportant, place the twenty-five items above. Justify your placement of 
each item by a key-word or two to indicate why you have placed it as you hone. 
Your purpose Ls to separate the significant items from the unimportant 
ones, 

B. STUDENT MORALE AS A PRINCIPAL-GOMMUNITY PROBLEM 

Having selected what you believe to be the fundamental causes of 
lack of enthusiasm and interest among your teaching staff, you next 
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nialtff a list of the possibU itenu which m/>j! be perlmml in raming the poor 
school spirit among the students. You realize that there will he con¬ 
siderable overlapping here, and you hope that by eonsolitlatingyour 
various lists it may be possible to arrive at general causes. Your list 
of possible “causes" of low student morale is as follows: 

I. Discipline is poor in ilic school. 

9. Pupils attend only the school functions that they Ixilieve will Ije enter¬ 
taining, closely contested, etc. 

3. Pupils speak of teachers as “Old Man ■I'honijaon," “Baldy Brown," 
“Yes-Yes Perkins." 

4. Coaches of athletic teams tell townspeople that "inalcrial" is poor. 

5. There are very few dynamic teachers in the entire stalf. 

6. Slipshod work is tolerated by teachers. 

7. School-board members’ children are seemingly favrjretl hy teachers. 

8 . Assemblies are noisy, boisterous, and sometimes Ixvirish. 

g. Membership in the national honor sneiety is not wholly impartial. 

10. Excellent school work is given ctnnparaiively little rerogiiiiion. 

II. The former principal of the high school hiul liecn prominent in jVshlon 
business aflairs, 

la. The high school lias never contributed cither hy rlVorl or money to the 
city Community Chest fund, although a lienciit scIkmiI musical [x:rf(irm- 
ance had been suggested the previous year. 

13. It is difficult to End strong student candidates for vacancies in the 
student council. 

14. A ticket-selling campaign sponsored by ibe high st hool for the purimse 
of purchasing new band uniforms docs nut meet with >i iicurly rcsixmse 
from the townspeople. 

15. Students say openly that the director of the school I«md is n«it any gtaxl. 

16. Pupils of the high school appear grudgingly on the parent-:eacher 
association programs. 

17. Janitorial service is slipshod and indifferent. 

18. The library organization seems to be efficient and well worked out, 
although students violate regulations frequently. 

19. Study halls are noisy, and study-hall teachers appear worried and over¬ 
worked. 

90 . The Ashton Country Club refused permission to the high school to use 
its golf course for the one-day state high-school tournament. 

List each item in one of three columns under the headings (i) Important, (a) 
Possibly Important, and (3) Unimportant. As under A justify your 
placement of each item. Your purpose is to separate the significant 
items from the unimportant ones, 
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C. COMMUNITY INDIFFERENCE AS A PRINGIPAL-QOMMUNITY 

PROBLEM 


Your next step is to list as many reasons as you can for the BceminE 
indifference of the city of Ashton to its high school and its activities 
You jot down items as they come to mind, realizing as in the 
former analyses, that some of your statements may be more results 
than causes, and tliat some of the items have little or no bearing on 
the trouble. Your list when you have finished is as follows; * 


I. High-school athletic teams are poorly coached. 

а. Hand leader is unable to turn out a product which does credit to the 
town, or the high school. 

3. Tcachcra have failed to make themselves part of the community life 

4. Teachens hold no important offices in city clubs, lodges, or other dvic 
organizations. 

5. Parents have not been made to feel the importance of their jn 

the success of their children’s schooling. 

б, Town has been willing to keep the tax budget down at the expense of 
teachers’ salaries. 

7. Town has kept Mr. Elder in service as superintendent of ■cl'r.nl. several 
years after he passed his peak of usefulness. 

8. High-school gymnasium is unsuitable for the purpose of producing high- 
grade athletic events. 

9. The Tribune, tlic daily paper of the city, had discouraged the high-school 
paper, the Hupje, until its demise was assured. This had been done by 
the Tribune by treating the high-sdiool sheet as a business rival. 

10. A few parents arc decidedly loyal to the school and to all its under¬ 
takings. 

II. I'lircc of the five members of the Board of Education are splendidly 
prepared for their important work and are anxious to improve the falter¬ 
ing sclicMil .situation. 

12. There is a parochial high school in the city which is strong in its 
academic work and in athletic affairs. 

13. At the annual taxpayers* meeting held each year before the adoption of 
the aclwKil budget for the next year, a proposal to raise the salaries and 
standards for all teachers had met with stiff opposition. 

14. Social dubs of all kinds abound in Ashton, and parents are deluged with 
opixirtunities for social diversions. 

15. Ashton has several theaters, all of them very good for a city of its size. 


Some of the itcm.s listed above are importani in the light of the 
general problem, some are of minor importance, and some probably do 
not apply at all. Head three columns with the italicized words and 
place the items above where you think they belong. Keep in mind 
that you are trying to solve the problem that the Board of Education 
has put up to you. 
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As a concluding step in the organization of information leading to 
the solution of the problem dealing with the question of ixmr morale 
among teachers and students, and the causes of the city’s apparent 
indifference to the success of its high school, you are to place all of 
the items from the three groups that you have laljclcd ^‘Important” 
in one column. Place those you have lal>clcd “Uninii»nrtant” in 
another, and the ones that were not causes at all or that did not 
apply in a third. 

You now come to the diflicult part of your an.ilysis, that nf making 
suggestions for remedies for the difficulties which you hav*; aiuilyzed 
out of the mass. This is to be made the subject of a brief pttper which you 
are to prepare carefully and whichyou are to turn in to your imlructorfor class 
consideration if he sees Jit to use it. Base your suggeslinns oh the “Causes" 
whichyou ham listed as being important. Give especial attention to the 
technique you will use for putting your suggestions into action. 
Be specific rather than general whenever possible. 

aUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Be as specific as you can in stating objertiun!) to the plan siiagcsicd for 
analyzing a problem as general as the one pri)prae<l for considerntitm. 

2. What arc the advantages in such an analysis? 

3. To what extent would you say that Mr. Elder, the sufierintendeiit of 
schools, has been responsible for the general lack of extrllein c in the 
Ashton High School? 

4. From the list you have made, what would you say are the live itinsl im¬ 
portant items in a general way? Wlty have you plareil these lirst in 
importance? Is there anything common to the live items you have 
selected? If so, what? 

5. As principal of the Ashton High .School, what rcrommendaiions shall 
you make to the Board of Education as their part of the campaign to 
improve the situation which they have sensed needs improvement? 


6. PRINCIPLES? 

Bdow arc listed a large number of statements which deal either 
directly or indirectly with the general theme of sportsmanship, 
standardization, and social efficiency as the joint responsibility of 
the school and the community. Some of the statements arc prob¬ 
ably fundamental enough to be called principles, others may he 
definitely sound but may not be general enough in applieation to be 
so classed, others may not apply at all or may be no more tlian 
strong statements regarding the problem. Analyze the statements 
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by placing each statement in one of three columns Head the fi 
column Fundamental Principle, the second Sound in Theorv 
third Merely a Good Statement. 


,. No high school is a success or a failure by itself; it is a success or a failure 
only to the extent that it fails or succeeds in serving its purpose ms 
community servant. r r * 


2. The high school is not a training-ground for society. It is societv at the 
higli-school age. The high school is a part of the community 

3. Good sportsmanship is a school-community enterprise and mwt be co- 
operatively developed. 

4. Leadership is an essential in creating attitudes and ideals whether in 
school .'ictivities or in community relationships. 

5. The high scIukjI is a public-service agency. It must have community 

support. ^ 

6. The fundamental values to be recognized are never the result of the 

work of the school alone; they are the reflection of the community and 
the school as social forces which determine what shall be approved 
what rcyected. ’ 

7. The school and the community share jointly the responsibility of secur- 
iiig and holding a desirable pmition for the high school in the eyes of 
other schools and other communities. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE PRINCIPAL IN HIS 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

1 . CHANGE —IN THE PRINCIPAL 

The reader has been led for many pagta through iheoretiral discus¬ 
sions, case situations, and actual school prohlcins, all of which 
emphasize the fact that the high school is the one school tiiat is dis- 
tinedy American and that it is thoroughly representative of an 
ever-changing, evolving, dynamic American culture. Without 
saying as much, the text has tried to indicate clearly that change is 
the marhed, single characteristic of this institution. In its attempt 
to adjust itself to an ever-moving, constantly developing, evolving 
culture, tlie American secondary school luw Iicen guilty frequently 
of changing its techniques, its methods, even its fundaincnial policies 
without allowing sufficient time to elapse for the testing of such 
techniques, methods, and policies in the crucible of experience. Its 
administrators have at times probably kept up with the parade with 
difficulty. 

Dealing, as it attempts to do, with the principars work from tlic 
practical viewpoint, that is, from the viewpoint ol'Itwking at tlu* job 
first then at the theory to be applied in handling that job cHiciniily, 
the text has theorized comparatively little upon the kingpin in the 
complicated machinery, the principal him.sclf. He, even more than 
the school he represents, has changed in the more than a century the 
American high school has been in existence. 

Accurate personality and appearance portraits of the school ad¬ 
ministrator of the early nineteenth century arc lacking. Commonly, 
he is pictured by writers (not always friendly to him and proiiably at 
times actually untruthful in their statements) as being an anemic, 
wistful, run-down-at-thc-hecls sort of an individual with a falsetto 
voice and poor standards. By training and by cu.stom he much more 
closely resembled the membership of the ministerial profession than 
the barrister, the doctor, or the engineer. Irving caricatures him as 
Ichabod Crane in The Legend of Mtejfy Hollow, while Blackrnore and 
Goldsmith picture him not entirely flatteringly in Lorna Doom and 
The Deserted Village, ^ “Hardly a man’s man” would likely be the 
verdict of a layman jury passing upon the headmaster, tl\e proctor, 
or the principal of the school of a hundred years ago. 
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As has been said it is in its administration and in its administrator 
that the high sciiool has made as great dianges as in any other of 
multitudinous phases and angles. One need but attend the annu^ 
meeting ol' the American Association of School Administrators an 
affiliate of the National Education Association, to be convinced IW 
in personal looks, clothes, physical fitness, as well as in the aU-hn 
portant intellectual wide-awakeness, the school administrator is not 
today (if he ever was) an anemic, run-down, worried-looking man 
with a "falsetto” voice. Certainly his personal standards are not 
questionahlc either. As a man today, he is characterized in the 
main hy his inanline.'W rather than by his braggadocio; by his firm¬ 
ness ratlKT tluiti hy his vacillation; by his physical fitness rather than 
by hi.s physical iniirmilic.s; and by his judicial poise and calm rather 
than by his fluster and flurry. Understanding, because of his train¬ 
ing, rnark.s him rather than his tendency to snap judgments. He is 
a man's man today, also, and more important, he is a man of and 
for the youth of today. 


(lUimriOJ^S AMD PROBLEMS ^ 

I. In a pamKruiih or two cliaraclcrizc the high-iichool principal of today as 
you .see him. If you can, make this a personality character 

a. ".A sch«Hil-iiian is a fair, ‘random sample’ of American life and as such 
will tlilfcr IK) mf)rir IWim llin norm than will any other professional man 
chosen at raiidotii.'' Do you agree? Discuss. 

3. Has siH i«ay Icndctl to make sclioolrncn live ‘‘different” lives other 
men? If .so, why? If not, give reasons for your answer. 

4. II:« socirly ii i iglu Ui cxiMVt morc from its teachers than it does from 
other professional ijcojih;? Why? Why not? 

5. Are parents jnstifird in asking that teachers, especially principals, live 
under a dillrrcnl cmlr liuin they thcnuelves do? That is, are mothers 
who »int)kr. Jusiified in tienianding that daughter’s teacher not smoke? 

C. If the ac.i is not unlawful and is not frowned upon for the layman, is the 
prinripal jusiiliwl in iasi.Ming uptin the same code for himself? To il¬ 
lustrate; At a ('(Ktktail party, all guests partake; shall the principal of the 
high school do .so? 

7, Does the dignity of ins iKwition demand of him a different standard than 
is demaiideti of the doctor or the dentist? Why? Why not? 

0 . Is there any relationship between being a "man’s man” in the best usage 
of the term, and the principal’s taking a drink, smoking a cigar, racing 
his motor car, or slapping a rowdy who makes an insulting remark to 
him? Distiiss. 
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a. MORES, CUSTOMS, FOLKWAYS? 

“And — I’m telling you, Mrs. Collins, in the strictest confidence, 
of course — I’m just afraid of a man who does that sort of a thing 
for the principal of our high school. Racing his car on that dusty 
road to pass those youngsters! It’s terrible! My Lucille said they 
all passed him as they were coming home from the circus at Clunston, 
they were driving the river road where there is such deep dust now, 
the other road is under construction, you know, and fiist one car 
then another passed him and Mrs. Cane. He didn’t race them then. 
He waited until they’d all got around, and after he’d followed them 
for two miles or so, he passed them all.’’ 

“He did!” 

“Yes, he did! My boy, Bill, said he was going seventy when he 
passed them. Bill seemed to think it was smart. Said the boys in 
the cars Ivad been bantering Prof for two miles about how he liked 
the dust. Bill said, ‘Prof just waited until he gut that long level 
stretch where there isn’t a bend for almut two mih;s and where there 
wasn’t much dust then he went around us. Did he make us like it! 
After he’d got around us he pushed over just enough to cut us off 
every time we tried to pass him, Tlic dirty burn made us all cat 
dust die rest of the way home.* That’s exactly Bill’s tvords. Those 
foolish children all thought it was a smart thing to do. Shows how 
poor their judgment is. You won’t mention it to anyone, of rourse, 
Mrs. Collins? I knew you wouldn’t.” 

The Ladies Helping Society adjourned shortly aftemard and the 
Lions Club, coming together that evening for their weekly dinner 
meeting, decided "off the record” that they didn’t blame him much. 
“A man would have a pretty hard time around that school next day 
if he let those kids smother him and his wife in dust for twenty miles, 
and laugh at him while they were doing it. Probably something 
tliat wouldn’t ever happen again,” they agreed. 

The Board barely made mention of the incident to him at their 
next meeting. Then the only remark came from old Mr. Carter, 
who said to him, “I suppose it is kinda hard, Mr. Cane, to be a man 
and be a professor at the same time.” 

QJJESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

I. To hold the resjucl of Toung America, the principal must be willing to take 
chances which hold possibilities of being disastrous. Do you agree? 

3 . As principal you might have stopped, when passed by the high*8chool 
youngsters, and waited for the dust to settle, then proceeded home 
leisurely. You are serving your first year in the Emporia High School, 
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and the happening comes during the first month of ti, * 
the advisability of such action as compared to th^ 

A principal of a high school, a smauTan. WerW 1 " f"' 

star, bantered about his abilities by a bunch of hi»i, ^ u football 

on a football suit and leaves big holes in the hLhthfn- 

he hits it. He is so sore and bruised for 

walk, but lets no one know it. He took chances of k 

injuring some high-stjoal boy, of faiUng to -come thr5»''^Sh-^ 

action wise.-* Was what he gained from the bovs in ^ 

chancc,s he timk? Discass in light of the italicrSi stateStXve*" 

. You arc lwt:uty-f<»ur years of age when the can ......j- . 

scribed in liie rase situation develops. Would t'hLitS^onT*'° 
altered any in the seriousness of the offense had vou hcc 
Would the attitude of higli-sejool pupiU differ inluch\^JaSnfca 
weniy-iour-year-old man and a man of twice that age? Disa^ * 

. How do you account for the differences in attitude displayed by the 
Lad.es Helping .Society and by the Lions Club? Make a delisio^as to 
which VH;wjM)int you would favor, ^ ™ 

. The pupils mid principal were returning from a circus, not a school affair- 
would the .situation have been altered to any appreciable extent if thev 
had iKcn attending a school enterprise, such as a football game? Dk 
cuss. 


3. ‘’PARDONN ME, LADHY** 

Cofiuatinr is a bramt town, an oil town in the heart of a newly 
developed licld. Vou go there in .September as principal of the 
large IJiiitiii 1 ligh School. Walking down the single main street of 
the town on Siiiiirday evening during the first month of school, you 
are rudely jtislleti liy a drunken rowdy who leers at you and your 
wife a.s he. ii.sks ytiur partlou. A companion with him makes a rude 
remark to your wife. You hurry along the street trying to get into a 
nearby general store away from your tormentors. They finally stop 
directly in front of yon. One of the rowdies puts his hand on your 
wife’s arm and .says tlrunkenly, "Pardonn me, ladhy.” 

At this poijit one hundred and eighty pounds of high-school 
principal goes into action. When the ddbris is properly assembled 
one man has a ruined suit of clothes, a broken bone in his left hand, 
skinned knuekles on lii.s right, ami a scratch on his cheek. Another 
matt ha,s a bioken j.itv, itvo teeth gone, and a broken nose, and an¬ 
other, three broken ribs, as he .said, “from bein’ kicked.” Neither of 
the .seriously iniured men i.s a high-school principal. You really 
hadn’t ititenrlrd to be wt emphatic. 

During tltc week your Uuard of Education, made up of two oil men 
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and the cashier of the bank, received a protest from Goqnanne’s 
Athenian Club deploring “brawling’* on the streets by the high- 
school “teachers.” They urge that the offender be asked to re-sign 
at once, as “no school can afford to have a man at its head who isn’t 
a gentleman.” 

Your Board of Education shook hands with you and took no 
action. 


QJUESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

1. A pmct/uU must be a mn*s man as mell as a gentkman if he is to hold the respect 
of his commmtly. Does the picture presented in llte tbregniiig discussion 
come under the heading of either? Both? 

а. Is a gentleman ever justified in engaging in ruiicuflk? With rowdies? 
With another gentleman? Discuss. 

3, Were the ladies right in terming the unfortunate incident “brawling”? 

4, “No school can afford to have a man at its head who isn’t a gentleman,” 
Do you agree? Is a man who knocks another man down and kicks him 
in the ribs hard enough to break three, a gentleman? 

5, A member of your Board of Education is cashier of the First National 
Bank of Goquanne. Would he have ceased to be a gentlertian had he 
knocked down and kicked in the riljs cither of two rowtlies wIkj oifered 
iiuult to his wife? Is the situation dilfercnt fur a schtwlrnan? Why? 
Why not? 

б. “The law takes care of such cases. A gentleman never resorts to stoop¬ 
ing to a rowdy’s level. What would you have done bad you weighed 
but one hundred and thirty-five pounds instead of one hundred and 
eighty?’’ The quotation is not without food for thought. DtxM it 
apply? Yes? When? Ever? 

7. There are more than eighteen thousand high schools in the United 
States today. At least one-half of them arc in small towns and rural 
communities not entirely dissimilar to Goquanne. The principal has to 
live in Goquanne and towns like it. Must there lx* a code for him and 
the town’s minister and another for everyone in these towns? Discuss. 

4. SELF-RATING BY THE 
PRINCIPAL AS A MEANS TO GROWTH 

Bdieving that a thorough summary of the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of the secondary-school principal as expressed by the writers in 
the field of secondary education might be of value not only to the 
busy principal but might serve also as a general summary of the 
theory and practice as set down in the foregoing chapters, a rating 
scale for the principal and of the principal is presented in the follow- 
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ing pages. The scale Ls largely the work of Earl E Phar.., • 

conjunction with the author of this text, developed it^ “ 

State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

It is worthy of comment that while much has been written on the 
topic of administration m general, and the improvemS 
teacher m .service m particular, comparatively Uttle has he™ j 
for the improvement of the secondaiy-school 
And when every thing is summed up, the conclusion that prinSS 
get their best traiiimg while actually on the job seems justifiable 

lo place the work fd the principal under the microscope, a^ it 
were, as the author of the text has tried to do in the foregoiSg pave 
and as Mr. ‘l|aiT.s and the author have tried to do in worLg out S 
scale ollercd. is likely to lie of help to anyone in school work whether 
in a teaching, .supervisory, or administrative capacity By the use 
of a scale, the emphasis placed upon the inconsequential details is 
given the same close inspection that is allotted to emphasis upon the 
important principles. Again, an analysis of the work of the principal 
makes apparent the fact that the real problems are usually douded 
by a fog of details. 

A critical survey of the textbooks in the field of secondary-school 
administration at the present time shows much agreement in stating 
the aims, objectives, principles, and methods governing administra¬ 
tive technique, 'riiis is us it should be, as agreement as well as con¬ 
sistency is always a nuuk iif reliability. To this extent, at least, ad- 
ininistraiioii t;ikes on the form of a science. 


The anllioi-s of the scale which follows have sought to justify the 
inclusitm of the ni.iin items hy listing only those on which there is 
practically imaniinous agireiuent hy writers in the field. No single 
item is int liidril which hii.s less thmi twenty-five authors subscribing 
lo it (Item 11 - K) and n<me objecting, while twenty-two items have 
more than fifty authors tr.slifying in magazine articles or in textbooks 
that they are significant enough to be mentioned. By this method, 
Mr. Phares ami the author of the text have attempted to secure va¬ 
lidity litr the items in the scale. That the technique is open to some 
criticism is concctled. 


It is hrirflly neces«iry to mention that the aim of a self-rating 
device is to .Hiimiilate the subject to analyze his own personal or 
profesitional traii.s and priKcdurcs. Mention should also be made 
of the fuel that the cfiicirncy of a self-rating scale depends to a great 
extent uj»nn the frrtjucncy and thoroughness of its application as a 
measuring stick. 

The Jtse ttf a .self-rating scale implies an urge to improve, a prod 
that not only tlrives one on to do well, but to attempt to do better. 
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If one possesses none of the traits or uses none of the procedures 
mentioned, there will be neither desire to use nor resison for using 
a device which has for its main purprse the improvement of the 
worker in service. 

Self-criticism is rarely stimulated by the personal exhortations of 
another person. An urge from within can do a great deal more to 
stimulate an individual. At this point a scheme or device by wliich 
the person may be made crilically conscious not only of his weak¬ 
nesses but also of his .strengths finds its most important function. A 
self-rating device probaljly satisfies this rrtiuirctneiit more than any 
other scheme, Although subjective, it is in the main ntu an unde¬ 
sirable type of subjectivity, and most important of .ill, tend-s to serve 
the purpose for which it was intended, th.at or.'W‘ir“iinj)rovement. 

The scale presented below will produce, when finished, a scries of 
graphs. It is desirable to give consideration to each question in its 
relation to its general head. Check each question by placing a 
small cross mark between the desired lines at the. right of the page. 
By connecting these marks a vertical grapli for the, analysis of each 
section results. The column symbols are. significant in this way: P 
indicates an inferior grading; F, fair; A, average; Ci, very good; and 
S, superior.' 

THE SCALE 

Pari I. Personal and Social 

To what extent: 

A. Do I possess habils ofpersonal eleanlintss? . 

I. Do I possess personal cleansing habits?... 

3. Do I daily make certain that iny person Ls free rroiii all 

body, oral, or tobacco odors?.. 

B. Am I neatly groomed? ..... 

1. Is my person clothed with dean apparel uf at Irust 

fair quality?...... 

9 . Do I exercise a roasonable variation in the clioire ot' 

clothing?. 

3. Are my sartorial habits such as will cast no renceiion 
upon my appearance?. 

C. Am I friendly and sociable? ... 

I. Am I interested in what is happening around me?.. 

3. Am I pleasant and cheerful?. ... 

*The scale which follows is reprinted by permission from Vul. iG, No, 6, of 
.ntt/ies in Ei/Mcattbn, a publication of (he Kaiuos State Teadieni College of Knipuria. 
Copies of tlie bulletin explaining In detail the development t»f the xrale were dis¬ 
tributed in July, 1936, to school administrators in Kmi)m.s, and to deans of edu¬ 
cation and of graduate schools os well as to college libraries all over the United 
States. 
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3. Do I possess, without exception, pleasant manner¬ 
isms? .... 

4. Am I sensitive to the social proprieties?. 

5. Do I aid in planning recreation?. 

6. Do my teachers and associates grow more friendly 

with the passage of time?. 

D. Do 1 exercise tael in mji social relations? . 

I. Are my suggestions readily taken?. 

3. Am I asked by teachers to suggest criticism of their 
work?... 

3. Am I readily invited to give judgment on problems or 

new work which is being tried?. 

4. Do I encourage initiative in both teachers and 

pupils?. 

5. Do I refuse credit not due me?. 

6. Am I sensitive to ethical procedure?.... 

B. Da 1 persevere with planned work? . 

1. Am I working as hard as any of my teachers?. 

3. Do I retain my enthusiasm even after a week of heavy 
work?... 

3. Do I have pronounced force in either work or 

play?...!. 

4. Do I conserve the time and energy of my teachers? 

5. Do I summarize projects and make them profes¬ 
sionally available?... 


Part II. Professional Growth and Attitudes 


To what extent; 

A. Am I keeping abreast of the limes in my reading qf professional 

literature? . 

I. Do I add several good books to my professional 

library each year?.... 

3. Am I a subscriber to at least four professional 

magazines?... 

3, Am I purposefully suggesting these professional aids to 
ray teachers?. 

B. Amiparticipating in community and state educational activity ?.. 
t. Do I get interested participation in the meetings of my 

own faculty?. 

3. Do I participate to my utmost in state and national 
educational meetings?.. 

G. Do I strive to make contribution to professional literature ?.... 
j. Do 1 experiment, analyze, and report my observa- 
tious?..... 


P 
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a. Am 1 a contributor to the profenional IStcraluto of my 

locality, county, or state?... 

3. Do I encourage my insiructon to carry on experi¬ 
mental work during the school year?,... 

D. Am I inimtUd in ihi work of pmftumal inguity inU Uu 

jutds of teaching or cupemUion? ... 

I. Do I attempt to adjust the recomtnriidattutu of 

educational associations to (it local conditions?. 

a. Do I aid such organisations by reporting the results of 
my experience with their suggestions?............. 

3. Do I encourage my teachers to be active inctnbers of 

professional organizations?.... 

4. Do I lend interested co-operation to iiitcrsdiuul in¬ 
vestigations?... 

5. Do I continuously extend my (raining by summer 

school or extension work?... 

E. Ham I devised tmy neio edministralm schemes and cheeked 

their professional utrhty.’..... 

1. Do I experiment with new methods?. 

а. Have I satisfactorily integrated student oigimi/a- 

tions?....... 

3. Am I continually analyaiug my community to fmii 

additional curricular materials?.... 

4. Do I readily try noteworthy aids of tnhrrs?........ 

5. Does the student otganiaaiioiu' iinance K hrmc 

function efiiciently?.... 

б. Are the student organuaiions sponsored eireciivcly.'. 

7. Is there definite attempt to give personal and social 

pupil guidance?.. 


Pari III. Co-operatioems and Teamwork 


To what extent! 

A. Have 1 obtained teeiprocal co-operation with tiff teachers in 

school activities? ... 

I. Are my teachers willingly interested in scrvitmi on 

committees?... 

a. Do I ask for teachers’ suggestions upon a projected 

plan?.......... 

3. Do faculty members work pleasantly and co-o[>cra- 
tivcly in community matters?... 

B. Have 1 aiilily to get willing emfributions from the faadiy 

meetings? ..... 

1. Do I inspire my teachers to voluntary activity in 
laculty meetings?....... 
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3. Do the teachers promote group plans for improve- ' 

ments?.. _ 

3. Am I careful to make commendation where due?,., 

G. Am I loyal to my superiort and to my Uachirs? . 

1. Do I seek opportunity to commend the school and its 

workers?... 

a. Do I give hearty co-operation in e iceciit ing the edu¬ 
cational policies of my superiors?. 

3. Am I prompt in completing my records to final 

form?... 

4. Do I refrain from speaking of a fellow worker if I 

cannot commend?... 

D. Do I assume responsibility for mji oitm actions.’... 

r. Do I try to escape censure relative to criticised plans 

in which I have participated?. 

a. Do I unhesitatingly pass credit along to other persons 

who participated?.. 

3. Am I alert to “do a good turn” that will benefit 
instruction?.... 

E. Do I possess a dejinilt educational philosophy of my own ?.... 

I. Do I know intimately the general needs of my com¬ 
munity? . 

3. Am 1 able always to enlist the active aid of my 
teachers in adjusting the curriculum to the com¬ 
munity? .... 

3. Do I personally visit the general social and home 

environment of the pupils?.. 

4. Do I invariably extend myself to benefit pupil con¬ 
ditions?... 

5. Do I form the center around. which the school re¬ 
volves as an integral part of the community?. 

F. Do I aelwlly parlidpatt in desirable community actioities ?,... 

I, Do I meet people on a level of friendliness?. 

3. Do I avoid taking part in local political squabbles? 

3. Do I keep the school board and the community in¬ 
formed regarding school affairs?. 

4. Do I give public approval of the better phases of the 

school system?... 


Part IV, Skill in sidministratm Michams iif the High School 


To what extent! 

A. Does the school unit function smoothly and vigorous^? ... 

I. Have the students been inspired to co-operate in 
running their school?. 
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3. Do I delegate respoiuibility to initructoni and (pon- 
lon?.....* • *. 

3. Does such delegation reflect sound judgment on my 

part by its results?..... 

4. Are intraschool regulations kept to the very mini* 

mum that is conducive to eiflciency?.. 

B. Do IfadlitaU class work and aid leatheti U> proctsd nalurallji 

and spontaneously?, ....... 

It la each course of study in line widi the general 

policy of the school system?.... 

3. Do the class organizations casiiy tend to cohere with 
the general school organization?.... 

3. Does a spirit of friendliness permeate the intra- 

school competitions?... 

4. Docs each of the intramural contesu have a beneficial 

aim?.... 

C. Is there developed and maintained a iroad eslra-eunicular 

program? ....... 

X, Do I attempt to enfold every pupil into an extra- 

class activity?.... 

3. Do I give proper emphasis to “activities" and to the 

regular subjects?... 

3. Is there suflicient stress concerning an avocation for 
each student?.. 

D. Have I formulated a general organs'galm uihieh is conducive to 

order and discipline? .... 

I. Do the teachers attempt to get pupils to govern 

themselves within the group?... 

3. Are the students permitted to participate to some 

extent in governing their school organizations?. 

3. In case of breach of diiciplinc do I try to get the 
matter settled by bringing student influence and 
action upon it?... 

E. Are all routine matters efficiently organiar^. ... 

1. Is the method of checking supplies and properties 

conservative of time and energfy?.. 

2. Is the hallway and interclass trafiic rapid but or- 

derly?... 

3. Does the fire-drill system work efficiendy?.. 

4. Are the attendance records kept in a readily cumu¬ 
lative form?. 

5. Is the library adjusted for easy utility by pupils in 

study rooms?..... 

6. Is there positive development in each of the home 

rooms?...... 
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Part V. Supenisoty Ability and SMU 


3 - 


0 what extent: 

, Do I utilizt the prineiples of supenisuin and teaching?....... 

I, Is the supervisory program adjusted so that the 

teachers are striving for pupil benefit?. 

9. Do I consistently report to the superintendent con¬ 
cerning phases of supervisory objective?... 

11 . Do I have a program of visitation integrated into mji general 

schedule? .... 

I. Dues the program cali for frequent contact with the 
teacher at work?. 

3, Do I give most of my supervisory time and attention 

to those teachers having teaching difficulties?. 

Do I make memoranda in duplicate so that the in¬ 
structor may thus possess a copy?. 

4. Am I definitely attempting to be democratically 

helpful and co-operative?. 

3 , Do I make the aims of supervision apparent to my teachers?... 

I, Are the teachers conscious of the child as the unit of 

education?. 

3, Have I made it apparent that supervision is for the 
benefit of the pupil?... 

3, Have I inspired my teachers with a belief in super¬ 
vision? .... 

4. Do my teachers and I continually keep In mind the 

goal for the year?.. • • • 

5, Docs my supervision formulate an educational 

philosophy for my teachers?. 

6. Arc my procedures such that a teacher may emulate 

them with benefit?. 

D. Do I assist teachers to utilize recognized class procedures ?..... 

' 1, Am I helpful to the teacher in analyzing the aims 

of instruction?.. 

а. Do I encourage socialized classroom participa- 

3. Do I aid the teacher in making lesson assignments?. 

4. Am I helpful to the teacher in making lesson out. 

5. I-Iave I inspired the teacher to utilize every device 

which will improve the teaching act?.. 

б. Do I arrange that demonstration lessons of various 

types be taught and witnessed by the teachers?. 

E. Do / search for and give recognition to better teackl^?.. • 
1. Do I give recognition to the teacher who ha 
scientific attitude?. 
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9. Do 1 encourage and aid the teadiers In tecuring 
publication of their work?. 

3. Do 1 use every opportunity to report to the com¬ 
munity the good work of my (cachen?.. 

4. Do I encourage and facilitate teacher membenhip 
in local, state, or other educational committees?.... 

5. Have I developed an eIBcieut record device for the 

recommending of teachers?.... 

F. Do I distinctly fi*l that nff ttathiiig stiff is wtiud in purpose? 

I. Have J been able to inculcate a wholesome de¬ 
mocracy in supervision?....... 

3. Have I inspired my teachers toward a solidarity of 
purpose?... 

3. Has my staff been led to develop a social life which 
is selective yet does not exclude the community?..,. 

4. Have I encouraged my teachers to play as hard as 

they work?..... 

5. Do I encourage interchange of ideas between both 

individuals and groups of teachers?.. 

G. Am 1 able to instill a Jading of professionalism in teacher con¬ 
ferences? .......... 

I. Do I definitely keep engagements with pupils, 

teachers, or other persons?...... 

a. Do teachers and pupils welcome me as an ally in 
their work?...... 

3. Am I ahle to keep conference discussion away from 

the personal and centered upon pupil benefit?. 

4. Do I stress values found in professional literature 

and professional organiaatiotu?... 

5. Do I emphatically encourage improved training in 

service?..... 



5. THE PRINCIPAL, MILITANT 

Batonne is a seacoast town of about seven hundred population. 
It could just as well be an oil town, a lumber town (as it happens to 
be), a cattle town, a mining village, a steel-works suburb, or a 
salmon-canning center. In every case part of the population would 
be the migratory and transient workers who increase the problem of 
the school administrator, both elementary and high school. 

Batonne has a bad reputation in many ways, and as someone 
facetiously said, “a much worse in others.” During the days of 
national prohibition, Batonne failed to recognize that a liquor law 
existed. It is a lumber-shipping port and has a good, although 
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small, harbor with depth enough to handle many ocean-goinK 
vessels. “ “ 

Trying hard to improve the local situation, big Jeff Overman ex- 

All-America in football and formerly a “top-hand” in the ’cow 
country four hundred miles to the eastward, finds he is waging a 
losing fight. With an offer for a better position in his pocket, he 
attends a meeting of the town’s better element, a called to 

devise ways and mean.s of “cleaning up” Batonne. Overman’s plea 
for a better town places him on a Gitkens’ ticket for city mayor. 
Once elected, Jelf takes his duties seriously. He really believed diat 
he had been elected to clean up the town. 

His first official move was to put every boy and girl unil fT sivt-ofn 
off the streets, unless accompanied by one or both parents or a 
guardian, after the first shows were out. This meant 9:30. He 
raided a gambling joint operated indirectly by the town’s wealthiest 
citizen, a lumberman who had been instrumental in electing him 
mayor. He did not know, but would not have changed his policy if 
he had, that the place was one of several operated by the lumber 
boss. ; 

Jeff Overman cleaned up Batonne and held his place as high- 
school principal. Every year the fight to “get him” was hitter and 
every year Ite wa.s re-elected. Seven years after his first election to 
the mayoralty he resigned the piincipalship of the high school and 
accepted a position of lesser importance than the one he “had in his 
pocket” when he had gone to the Citizens’ meeting many years 
before. 

All admitted that Jeff Overman had done much for the city of 
Batonne. Almost every young man and woman in town owed him a 
personal obligation. He had gained nothing or perhaps even lost a 
little in his profession. 

QJUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Is there reason to believe that the schoolman militant can be of service In 
many situations where the schoolman pacifist has fought a losing fight? 
Discuss. 

a. “Every schoolman is more or less a inissionary,” Do you agree? 

3. Shall a principal “pull his punches” in order to stand in well with every¬ 
one when he feels a cause is just, or should he fight valianliy and op^y 
for causes which he believes are good for the youth of his coimnunity? 
Discuss. 

4. Apply your answer to Question 3 to pool-hall influences in small towns, 
to roadhouses operating in the city or at the outskirts, to iUeg^y 
Blctd slot machines, to unchaperoned public dances, and to the sundry 
and various “rackets” which prey upon Young America, 
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6. “what SHALL I JOIN?” 

What would be your attitude, were you elected principal of the 
high school in a “good, little city” of four thousand, toward ques¬ 
tions of joining organizations which seek you as a member? You 
are one of the more desirable young men coming into the city’s life. 
At once you are "rushed" by the younger married set. Not only 
the younger group but older couples as well make much of you and 
your attractive wife. Here are a list of organizations which ask you 
to accept membership either for personal gain or for other reasons. 
Your problem is to place the ones which you believe should be given on- 
sideration in one list and those which you believe you should not consider, or, 
better, should let alone, in another. Give reasons for your placement in 
each case. 

I. The Rotary Club. (Most innuential older citizens belong to this.) 

3. The Country Club. (Older citizens hold membership, younger set runs 
It.) 

- 3. The W.G.T.U. affiliation. (Want to use your name in campaign.) 

4. A Pistol Shooting Club. (Young men who hear you are interest^ in 
this.) 

5. Current Club. (Financially sound, intellectually average, decidedly self- 
complacent group of business and professional men wlio listen to a 
paper by a member every two weeks. "The oldrsl club in town.") 

6. Phi Delta Kappa Club. (Made up of professional educators only.) 

7. Authors’ Club. (Persons who have published soiiteihing. lasadcrship Is 
in persons who believe they represent intelligentsia of town.) 

8. Various Masonic bodies. (You are Protestant but not a Mason.) 

9. Elks Club. (“For they are jolly good fellows.’’) 

10. The Educators’ Club. (A loosely organized profcsiiional organization 
which includes many persons not eligible to the Phi Delta Kappa Club.) 

II. The Y.M.C.A. (This is supported by subscriptions.) 


QJUESTIONS AJfD PROBLEMS 

t. "As much care in selecting his associates when away from his work is as 
necessary for the principal as in selecting his associates at the school 
building.” Discuss. 

a. Make a general statement in which you set up a rule for the principal to 
apply in joining organizations which seek him for membership. Try to 
make the statement all-inclusive, specidc, and consistent. 

3. State briefly the advantages of belonging to many clubs, lodges, and 
other organizations. What are the disadvantages? 

4. Presuming your eligibility, select (a) the professional groups to wliich you 
as a progressive principal should belong; and (i) the professional groups 
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which are desirable affiliations for you, but not imperative. Do this 
after a thorough analysis of the many organizations to which you are 
eligible. 


7. LAST BUT NOT LEAST IN IMPORTANQE 


To close a textbook dealing with the problems and perplexities of 
the secondary-school principal, especially those problems growmg 
out of his personal relationships with pupils, teachers, and commun¬ 
ity, without mentioning the part played by the principal’s wife 
would be to neglect the person who next to himself is most rc- 
sponsil jle for his success or failure. It is safe to say that in the average 
small town, and this text is prepared especially for the principal of 
tlic small school, that Mrs. Principal has more to do with making 
the principal’s year a success or a failure than has any other single 


person. 

From the personal relationship basis her position is no less im¬ 
portant than is the one which he holds. Rightfidly and naturally, 
she knows much about his work, his problems, his worries, and his, 
satisiiictions. Constantly and continuously she is thrown with 
groups of women who innocently or not so innocently would use her 
to further their own in tercsts. Guarding her tongue constantly that 
.she may not inadvertently pass on information which rightfully 
helong-s only to school authorities, the wife of the principal is always 

in a Hying position. j. i j 

When tlw; wife of the principal is genial and hearty, cordial and 
pleiuting, hut ever careful and discreet in her words and manner, she 
strengihens his position with the fathers and mothers who are her 
husband’s constituency. When she talks too much, when she knows 
too much of the details of his work and tends, to give the impression 
that she knows more than she is telling, she is only cmp^zing toe 
certainty of the principal’s failure regardless of the excellence of his 
work as a professional leader. 


QJJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
In n crrfully mil® pai.gr.pl.,» 1 ™ 

A. 

position which the principal should advise his wife to t 
ity matters. 
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8. THE SCHOOLMAN, PAST AND PRESENT 

Believing that a word picture of thr srhtKiImastcr as portrayed by 
literature both past and present might be of interest to the studeint of 
school administration, the author has rnllrcted Sf'veral shf»rt qur>tn- 
tions dealing with this personage. The picture thus presented, 
whUe not always flattering and possiJiIy nr*t true to liici, is, to .say the 
least, interesting. Pope starts us off well liy icllitjg us: 

Let such teach others wlio thcmsclvn* excel, 

And censure freely who have written well. 

— lusay un Ctitkam, Pi. I, i. ig. 

and Walter Bagehot, 

A schoolmaster should have an atmosphere of awe, and walk wonder- 
ingly, as if he was amazed at himself. — Lilerary Sluditx. V’ol. I, p. gjt. 

However, Browning is not so Battering and wt: read irom him, 

The hawk-nosed, high-chcck-boned Professor..., 

The sallow, virgin-minded, studious 

Martyr to mild enthusiattm. _ Chrulims-Iive. Pt. XIV. 

Bums somewhat satirically admits, however, the ability of the 
schoolman when he says; 

Here lies Willie Miehie’s banes! 

O Satan, when yc tak him, 

Gic him the .schulin o' your weans, 

For clever deils he'll mak them! 

“ For A/r. William Mithit. 


Von Moltke intended to give the schoolmauster his due when he said: 

The Prussian schoolmaster won the battle ufSadowsi. 

— Spetch, Rciclislag, Feb. iG, 1874. 

Carlyle speaks of 

Respectable Professors of the Dismal Seicnee. 

— Lalltr-Doy Paniplilels, No. r. 
(Used wldi reference to political economy.) 


And Gowper, believing in the austere schoolmaster, advises: 

A teacher should be sparing of his smile. 

— Clutrity, 1. 490. 


Emerson says; 

He teaches who gives and he learns who receives. 

— Essays, First Series: Spiritual Laws. 
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and again, 

The man who can make hard things easy is the educator, 

— Journals, i86i. 

Elbert Hubbard, however, is not as courteous as clever when in one 
of his so-called epigrams he tells us: 

Now owls arc not really wise — they only look that way. 

The owl is a sort of a collie professor. 

— Epigram, 

•Shaw, too, waxed satirical when he made the famous statement: 
He who ran, docs. He who cannot, teaches. 

— Maxim for ReDolutionists. 


And Oscar Wilde takes a sly poke at the schoolman when he says: 

Everybody who is incapable of learning has taken to teaching. 

— The Decay of Lying. 

Even the past has its comment to make when an unknown collector 
of Greek provcriw gives the teacher this dig: 

The .same i>crSons telling to tire same people the same things about the 

proverb quoted by Isaac le Grange, apropos of teachers. 

However, Goldsmith, in The Deserted Village, gives a better picture of 
the village teacher, although scarcely one to draw youth to the 
profesisiou: 

Reside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 

There in his noisy mansion, sill’d to rule. 

The village master taught his little school; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Fuli well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a Joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Convey’d the dismal tidings when he ftown d; 

Yet he was kind; or if severe in aught. 

The 1 «bore »W«.,.. .9S. 

Sindair Lewia ia not intending to be flattering to Ameriean ptofiaon 

3 "" 
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Mencken, who prides himself, powildy, on the piihiness of hia 
statements rather than on tlicir absolute veracity, comments that; 

I’he average schoolnuutcr is and ahva)ii mint }>c eMrntially an ass, for 
how can one iiua^ne an intelligent man engaging in so puerile an avoca- 

■— /V/jnrfim, Scr. iii, p. aa-j. 

But Shakespeare pays hU homage when he ]>cnncd these words: 

When I am foignilcn,.. say, I laught thre. 

— Hmy VllI, Act HI, Sr. a, t. 43a. 

Dickinson, it is, however, who presents tlie picture which the true 
teacher likes best when he .viys: 

The twig is so easily bended 
I have banished die rule and the rod: 

1 have taught them the gmxinns orknmvtedge. 

They have taught me the gtKMliiOM of tiod: 

My heart is the dungeon of darloim, 

Where 1 shut them for breaking a rule; 

My frown is sufficient correction; 

My love is the law of the schtwh 

— Charles M. Dickinson, Tht Children. 
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350 f.; morale, relation to, 319 f.; prin¬ 
ciples governing, 244 f.; “single sal¬ 
ary,” 345 

Scale, self-rating {sa also Rating scales), 
co-operativcncss and teamwork, an¬ 
alyzed, 333 f>; personal and social 
factors analyzed, 332; principal, sug¬ 
gested for, 330-3371 in adminis¬ 
tering mechanics, analyzed, 334; pro¬ 
fessional growth and attitudes, _ an¬ 
alyzed, 333; supervisory functions, 
analyzed, 334 

Schedule, advantages, in usmg, 25; 
basic considerations in, 20 f.; con¬ 
flicts, ways of decreasing, ao f.; 
considerations, other, 19; courses, 
alternation of, 22; difficulties en¬ 
countered, I7i fitting to individual 
students, 31-33; illustrated, 26 ff.; 
making of, 17; mechanical aids m, 
24 f.; principles stated, some, 19 f.; 
relation of teaching staff to, rcla- 
lum to building, 18; relation to 
building, illustrated, a8| relation to 
curriculum, 18; relation to distribu¬ 
tion of students, illustrated, 29; r^ 
lation to length of class period, 18; 
relation to length of school day, 18; 
relation to school day, illustrated, 29; 
relation to working day, 18; responsi¬ 
bility to pupil, 17 Selected Refcr- 


—. maintaining, 286; 
parents, part in and necessity for 
understanding of, 287; principles 
suggested, analysis of, 299; S^cted 
References, 300; tardiness, 300 

School machinery, building arrange¬ 
ment, in terms of, 151; function of, 
139 f-i efficiency, measure of, 145; 
Selected References, 153; teacher, 
relationdiip to, 139 

Schoolman, the, recognition of, in 
literature, 342-344 

Secondary school, accrediting, as com¬ 
munity project, 318; aim of, stated, 
general, 301 f.; attendance: who 
shall attend?, 95; attitude, business¬ 
like, lacking, 61; attitude, compared 
to business, 61; budget, of small high 
school, illustrated, 218; dual capacity, 
98: graduation, Bancroft Beadey, 
quoted, 93; graduation, privilege, or 
right, 04 f.j physical environment, 
factor m aclministration, 172; posi¬ 
tion of, paradoxical, 302; principles 
governing relationship to public, 311; 
public service agency, as a (Chapter 
XVIII), 301; Selected References, 
311; statistics concemii^, 301; train¬ 
ing ground for principafi, 119 f.j 
luut of society (Chapter III), 45 f., 
citizenshiip, development, 57, citizen¬ 
ship, training ground, 46 f., 48, 
functions of, stated, 47, mtegration 
function of, 62, life, not prepara¬ 
tion, 45, philosophies governing, lilus- 
trated, ^ f., pupil tardmess, 58, respon¬ 
sibility, place in creating, 50 f., Se¬ 
lected References, 65, self-government. 


SchwT’t"* Secondary school). 


reason for existence, 112 _ 

School Adrainisttators, Amencan Asso¬ 
ciation of, 327 , . 

School efficiency (j« also Efficiency), 
Board of Education, relationship to, 
190 f.; causes in breakdown, lU^ 
trated, 



reports, a part „ 

chWry” 1“ 

tardiness, destroyer of, 59,60; tea**"' 
load in terms of, 201 f.; test of, 140, 
tests, relationship to, 145) ! 

a brake on (s«» imo Tradition) , 147 f-» 
transportation of pupds, J 86 b 
School exliibits, public information, 

ndation to, 279 


Shared relationships, administrative du- 

ties, 141 « , e 

Smoking, janitor, 160 f.; students, ibo 
Social ^ciency, community and, Jig 
Sportsmmisliip, athletics, place of, in, 
78; Board of Education, function, 
256 f.; coach, high-school, and, 316,^ 
community and, 313; function of 
high school in, 317/-; mdicamms rf 
good, 2551 principal, rdaUonship to, 
316; reUtion of wuming teams to, 
81 

Standardization, community problem, 
313; physical equipment and, 31U 
Strikes \set Pupil strika) 

Student relationships (rts ^pil stakes) 
Sunday school, high-school teaehen and, 
308 
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Superintendanf (MrPtiixipft!) 

SutMrviri(>n> Bgcncin, 133- 

135: aim* of: made lo 

tcachecB, I30~i3a,dwirabiliiy of, 334; 
claMTOom managrincAl, Aiifiliraiioti 
10, 130 IT.} eottfrmicr*, inaividuaK 
1^ ff.; co*«pera(ioti, impor(«nr<' 

*35t critici*tn, tart in, lay f.; tlrfitii- 
tion of, las: deinanaimion 
atUiudca toward, I34f.;irntcimi work, 
recognilton of, laS (f.; cxccllrmr* in, 
characlericttra of, 135; grnrral pit»- 
gram, ncKxoiiiy for, laB f.; impiovr- 
meat of Initructiatii apiulkAiiciih to, 
130 IT.; indirc’ct, tat f.; iiffixxtiim 
msus Mipervuinn, lar, loyalty, [irr> 
tonal and profcsiional id(*ali, in (lie 
group, lay f., to the tcliool, tay f.; 
media ol, for pritici|inl, tai f: 
methodt and principles of, ca8 (T.; 
pexsonal and tocitd (|ualilirs., place tf, 
in, ia6 f.; personal facinn of prinripal 
In: analysis of, 136-130, np(iearaiire, 

136 f., courtesy and (hnuglufulness, 

137 f., health, lay f, inlitwn in work 
and play of staff, ia(i f., maimerinns, 
136 f>, tnodcsly and uicaMumiiigncM, 
tay f.) optimistn, lay f.; practical 
application, illusiroird, 136 f.; pmti- 
lenu of, 135: professional interest. 
Improvement of, 130 f.j professional 
visits, laQ If., personal inle.resi shown, 

138 f.; pupil adjuslinent, prindp.ars 
attitude toward, 134 f.; rating Males 
for, 136-133; resptiiisibility of prin¬ 
cipal in, tat f.; school manimemenl, 
promotion of, 130-133; Selecied 
Kefcrencei, 138; ndf-raling scale for 
principals, 330 ff.; spirit of, 135; 
teacher-rating, 133; teachen' meet¬ 
ings, analysis, 133; teachers, relation¬ 
ship to, 133 f.; types of, lat f.; unity 
of purpose, os a principle of, 138-130; 
viewpoints presented, lai f. 

Sup^in and equipment, purchase of. 

Swimming pool, problem in utUixation 
of, 309 

Tardiness, circumstances, mitigating, 
illustrated, 58 f.; efficiency, destroyer 
of, 59, 60; form, inexcusable, 60; 
home relationship to, 300; influence, 
on characteT development, 60; re¬ 
sponsibility for, 58 f. 

Teachers, administration, as a factor in 
(Chapter VI), 103 f.j administration, 
relationship to, 107; administration, 
place in, 140 f.j cardinal principles; { 


civic nwpoftcihtliiira, 114, ethical 
chararlcr, irntjf*rtaiirc of, 114 f., 
fMitdainrnial pnwrev*, romniand of, 
113; lK>nM'.tcMiM,mliip rrs|ximibiUty, 
114; Irminr, wurlhy luc of, 114 f,; 
tc-nferrmr*. pmilioii >4 prin('i|*af in, 
338; clfM-irm y, ill icmw nf iHiilding 
ariangrmrni. : rffii iniry, in irnns 
of traclirr-hsad, am; rrmra in judg- 
tnml, ifofr' tftW; r*t*crirni r: animmt, 
itiifiKirtaitir of, 107, kliNl, imporianre 
of, ti»?i Ui i«>r in vln limi of, 338 sag, 
gniwiii, iii’H'c.ity for conlintiinn, 
«43 344; hraldi, 113; hiring of, 346 f,; 
hiuiir.iown iro' hrm, or,, 34a', indr- 
jirtHlrnir ol; wif-mmplaicmy, 115, 
trnurr i,w rrlaiiondiip lo, lib; jani¬ 
tor, and fior «/«o Janitor), 143 f.; 
loyally, prinrijvd and traclirw, 117, 
333: tiiatil.if>l.)tiis, Mill pnifrssiunal 
rxrdtriKr,411; ni.'trrinl woman, tit; 
mnrtiiigc, .raciiliy; pntirilmiioiut to, 
333, )i.uriui|>alioii in, 333; tiiorale, 
f., gai; P.-ircni-Traihrr AMsaia- 
lioii, pliicr in, ai|8', iKi|«il.trliy, t-erm 
uri<rr*.ii<>iial exirllriite, tiyi; (xipii- 
Uriiy, with siiidriiot, ii»t; praiv* and 
blanir, elfrct of, iiM f.; priiiriplrt 
governing rrhiiiondiip to ifoutd of 
luhiratii'n, lyli f.; r.i<iiig of, 133; 
rrlaiioiidilp to: atlminiiiratioii, iny, 
B<>.-u«l «il Ishlralioli, tvi, illy f., 
prim iplr* gocrcning, 176 1., priiicipat, 
187 1811, whoi-l in.ii hitirry, 139, 
*ludrnl'!i, ll 3 i;_ rotHiiii>ibilily, civic, 
114; rrstmiwibiUly for w'hoi>I, to6; 
ie!i|k*n«ihiUty ri»r oui-or-rlftwi activi¬ 
ties, 116; reieniiott of; Voanl of 1 -Uiu- 
caiiun, relatiiiiidiip to, 343, ptohle.in 
in, 341 IT., when desirabir, 341; 
salary, looil expenditure of, 310; 
Khobutic weakncM, eniphasiard, no; 
Selected Reference*, iso; selection: 
retention, and proinniion of (ffliapter 
XIV), 338, basis of srleciiim, 105, 
experience, as factor in, 107 f., im¬ 
portance of, aa8 f., nmonal facion in, 
336-939, responsibility for, 107, schol¬ 
arship discussed, 931 f., sdccted 
References, 348, trails, as factor in, 
330 f,; tenure; types (3), illustrated, 
333-335, yearly type, illustrated, 333, 
permanent type, illustrated, 334-343, 
coiuinuing contract iy|K;, illuiiratra, 
‘i 34 ~ 336 « rdatlunshin to schedule, 17, 
relationsliip to miatlin' scliools, 33^ 
340 

Teacher selection (aw ats« Teachers), 
administradve importance, io6 





